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THE MYTHIC SOCIETY 

RULES 

1. - The Society shall be called the Mythic Society. 

2. The objects of the Mythic Society shall be— 

(o) To promote the study of the sciences of archeology, ethnology, 
history, religions and allied subjects more particularly in 
Mysore and South India. 

(b) To stimulate research in the above subjects. 

8. The; entire management of the Society shall vest in a Committee 
consisting of a President, Vice-President, an Honorary Secretary, an Hono¬ 
rary Treasurer, Branch Secretaries, an Editor, and seven other members, 
who shall hold office for one year, but shall be eligible for re-election. 

4. Membership shall bo of two kinds— 

(a) Honorary. ( b ) Ordinary. 

5. Honorary membership shall be restricted to persons, who in the 
opinion of the Committee have rendered distinguished service towards the 
attainment of the objects of the Society. Honorary members shall be 
nominated by the Committee and from the date of their election'.they shall 
be entitled, without payment, to all the privileges of ordinary members. 

(5. Ordinary membership shall bo open to all gentlemen and ladies who 
may be olected by the Committee. 

7. The subscription for ordinary membership shall be— 

(a) For members resident in Bangalore, rupees five per annum. 

(b) For members resident elsewhere in India, rupees three per 

annum. These subscriptions shall be payable on election, or 
annually, on July 1st. The Honorary Treasurer may recover 
any subscription which may remain unrecovered at the time 
the second number of the Journal is issued by sending the 
second number by V.P.P. 

Membership shall be open to residents in the United Kingdom, the 
subscriptions being four shillings annually, a remittance of twelve 
shillings covering subscriptions for three years. Subscriptions 


from the United Kingdom may be remitted by ‘British Post 
Order ' to the Honorary Treasurer, Mythic Society, Bangalore. 
Bona fide students resident in Bangalore will be admitted as members 
without the right of voting on payment of rupees three per annum. 
Any subscriber on payment of rupees three per annum wfll be 
entitled to receive the Quarterly Journal of this Society. 

The activities of the Society shall be as follows 
(a) There shall be as far as possible nine ordinary meetings in each 
session, at which lectures will be delivered; due notice 
being given by the Secretary to resident members only. 
Bach session shall be reckoned from 1st July to 30th June. 

(f>) Members shall be entitled to bring their friends to the meet¬ 
ings. The President shall have the power of vetoing admis¬ 
sion in any special case. 

(c) The transactions of the Society shall be incorporated and 

published in the Quarterly Journal to be issued as far as 
possible on 1st October, 1st January, 1st April, and 1st July, 
which will be sent free to all members, and which will be 
on sale at twelve annas per copy to non-members. Mem¬ 
bers joining in the course of a session shall be entitled 
to all the numbers issued during that session but then- 
subscriptions will be due as from the previous 1st July and 
they will be expected to pay for the whole year. No resig¬ 
nation from membership will be accepted except between 
1st July and 1st October. 

(d) Lecturers are expected not to allow any Paper or Review to 

publish their lectures in extenso before they have appeared 
in the Quarterly Journal of the Society. 

( e) The Society will encourage a spirit of research among Univer¬ 

sity students by awarding a medal annually to the best 
essay on a subject determined upon by the Committee. 

9. A Library and Reading-room will be maintained by the Society. 

/■» 

10. The Reading-room will be opened to members and registered 
readers on days and at times decided on by the Committee and duly notified 
to those concerned. 

11. Books will not be lent outside the premises to any one except 
with the written sanction of the President, the clerk taking requisitions 
and obtaining orders in each case. 
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12. The Annual General Meeting will be held as far as possible in 
July when the report and accounts for the previous session shall be submit¬ 
ted to the members and new office-bearers shall be elected. 

18* The framing and the alteration of Rules rest entirely with the 
Committee. 

14. The habitation, offices, and library of the Society are situated in the 
' Daly Memorial Hall/ Cenotaph Road, Bangalore City. 

15. The Trustees for the ‘ Daly Memorial Hall ’ are the following office¬ 
bearers for the time being :— 

The President, the General Secretary and the Treasurer. 

A. V. RAMANATHAN, 

General Secretary. 


THE MYTHIC SOCIETY 
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The Laying of the Foundation Stone of the 
Habitation for the Mythic Society to be called 
* The Daly Memorial Hall * 


On Wednesday evening August 80, 1916 the approaches to the grounds adjacent to 
the Government High Sohool and St. Martha’s Hospital, Cenotaph Road, looked 
bright with flags, festoons, bunting and overgreens, the pleasant occasion being tho 
laying of the foundation stone of 'The Daly Memorial Hall' by His Highness 
-Ahe Maharaja of Mysore^ a.c.s.i, A spaoious shamiana had been pitched in the 
premises. At 6.30 p.m. Sir M. Visveswaraya, and the Rev. Father Tabard, to¬ 
gether with the members of tho Memorial Committeo awaited His Highness' arrival 
at the foot of tho Memorial Hall. His Highness accompanied by Sirdar M. Gopalraj 
Drs, Aidode-Camp, drove in a carriage drawn by two black horses. After the 
reception, His Highness was conducted to the shamiana wboro a soparate dais 
had been constructed for tho occasion. His Highness took bis seat on the dais, 
being supported by the Hon’ble Mr. H. V. Cobbe, s.i., o.i.e., i.o.s. and Sir M. Vis¬ 
veswaraya, k.o.i.k., Insido the shamiana over five hundred well wishers of tho 
schomohad assembled; the Councillors, practically all tho high officials of Mysore 
and of the oivil and military station, tho City Fathers of both parts, 'tho Bench, 
the Bar, representatives of tho mercantile community, ond tho members of the 
Sooiety resident in Bangalore. 


PRESENTATION OF THE ADDRESS. 


Father Tabard, standing at tho foot of the dais, with tho Members of the Com¬ 
mitteo read tho following address 

May it flush Your Hichinkbs,—Wo, tho members of the Daly Memorial 
Committee, beg loavo to express our feelings of profound gratitude to your High¬ 
ness for having so kindly acoododtoour roquost to lay tho foundation stono of the 
Momorial Hall. It is a mattor of no small prido to us that ono in so exalted a 
position as Your Highnoss should sot the first stone of a building wbioh is intondod 
to be an abiding mark of tho high esteem and deep love that Col. Sir Hugh Daly, 
lately British Rosident in Mysoro, has won from Your Highness’ loyal subjoots 
throughout tho Stato. 

Tho Mytbio Society with which this memorial is to bo associated owos its 
development, in no small measure, to Sir Hugh's holp and encouragement. When, 
therefore, tho idea of building a habitation for tho Sooioty wafi first suggested by 
the President in a letter to Your Highnoss’ Govornmont :on Novomber 10, 1914, 
it was considered that tho hall might bo named after Sir Hugh Daly. 

Sir Hugh Daly’s liberal oulturo, suave manners, generous disposition and 
sinoore sympathy with the aspirations of the people of Mysore for advancement, 
evoked on the eve of bis departure an eager and widespread aosiro among tho public 
also to commemorate in a bofitting manner his connexion with tho State. 

A hall consecrated to lottere and intellectual enlightenment was considered tho 
appropriate form the memorial should take, and tho appeal made for contributions 
was readily responded to. Your Highness, His Highness the Yuvaraja and Your 
Highness’ Government have, in accordance with tho well-known traditions of this 
State, helped the movement with marked liberality. Tho Committeo also avail 
themselves of this opportunity to acknowledge the generous donations from His 
Highness tho Maharaja Gaekwar, Her Highness tho Begum of Bhopal and Sir 
Dorabji Tata towards the cost of this memorial. 

The Committee hope that tho people of this beautiful city of Bangalore will, 
in the course of a few months, have the pleasure of meeting under the roof of 
this temple of research, wherein both Europeans and Indians may unite in close 
fellowship in furthering tho cause of intellectual advancement. 



















It only remains for us now to request Your Highness to lay the foundation 
stone as a token not only of Your Highness ’ personal regard for the Hon’blo 
Col. Sir Hugh Daly, but also of Your Highness' deep interest in the work and 
mission of the Mythic Society. 

The address was presented to His Highness in a silver oasket. 

HIS HIGHNESS THE MAHARAJA’S SPEECH 

His Highness the Maharaja then made tho following speech 

Father Tabard, Ladies and Gentlemen,— The building of whioh I am just* 
1 going to lay the foundation stone is intended to provide a local habitation for the 
1 Mytbio Society and bo honour the memory of my friend, Col. Sir Hugh Daly, who 
1 was till recently the Resident in this 8tate. Both these objects have my warmest 
» sympathy. 

In the address just read, Father Tabard has told us how largely the Mythio 
I Sooiety owed its development to Sir Hugh’s encouragement and support during 
tho past five years. His aotivo interost in tho progress of tho State ana his genia¬ 
lity have won for him a warm place in tho hearts of the people of Mysore. Within 
a very short time of his arrival hore, I oamo to regard him as a valued friend. 

I am glad that, by tho substantial contribution made by my Government 
and the principal officers of my Stato, assisted by subscriptions from outside, it 
I has booomo possible for the Mythic Sooioty to attain its chief desire, namely, to 
! own a building of its own. I learn that the Sooietv gives its chief attention to 
rosoarohoa connected with Mysore history and arohaiology, and I oarnestly hope 
that, whon its objocts becomo bettor known, tho poople of Mysore at large—not the 
loarnod fow only—will begin to fool prido and interest in its work. 

Muoh of the credit for the succoss of tho Sooioty and tho projeot for this build¬ 
ing is due to Father Tabard who has been its foundor and mainstay. Without him 
and his enthusiasm for antiquarian research, tho Sooioty would nothavo attained its 
proaont position. I have read the addresses delivered by Father Tabard at tho 
annual meetings of the Society for the lost two years, and I am muoh struok by bia 
lovo of Mysore and its traditions, and bis appreciation of the magnificent rolios of 
bygone times found in this country. 

The building will servo to reoall to tho memory of future generations tho 
name of a high-minded British officer who was a siuooro friend of Mysore and 
its pooplo. It will bring together Europeans and Indians to work on a platform 
for an object whiohapponls to tho higher intellectual tastes of oivilized life. I 
have no doubt that, in the fulness of time, the researches conduotod within its 
walls will reveal many a brilliant page in the past history of Mysore. 

Laying the Foundation Stone 

Afterwards His Highness was conducted to tho foundation stone, the whole 
party following. Amidst loud cheers, His Highness laid tho foundation stone of 
* Tho Daly Memorial Hall’ using a silver trowel presented by the Committee. 

Garlanding 

Rev. Father Tabard then garlanded His Highness and bouquets were freely 
(liatributod'-.mong those present. 

Conclusion 

Father Tabard, in a short speech, thanked His Highness, for having consented 
to lay the foundation stone in the midst of His Highness’ multifarious duties. 
Ho then called for three cheers for His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore and 
this was vociferously responded to. His Highness, after shaking hands with Father 
Tabard, the Hon’ble Mr. H. V. Cobb and Sir M. Visveswaraya, drove back to tbo 
palace amidst applause. 
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THE SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING 

OP THE 

MYTHIC SOCIETY 

Held at Bangalore on August 7, 1916 

with Sib M. Visvbsvaraya k.c.i.e., Dewan of Mysore 
in the Chair. 

Mr. F. R. Sell, m.a., the Secretary, read the report. 

REPORT 

The session 1915-16, commenced under the auspices of His Highness 
the Yuvaraja of Mysore, could not but be a successful one. 

The presence of His Highness as Chairman at our last annual meeting, 
and the words of encouragement which fell from his lips, gave a new impetus 
to our Society; and it is our pleasant duty to attribute the success of the 
past session to the interest His Highness the Maharaja, His Highness the 
Yuvaraja, the members of the Mysore Royal Family and His Highness’ 
Government have evinced in the welfare of the Mythic Society. 

At the last, annual meeting His Highness the Yuvaraja announced, 
amidst applause, that His Highness’ Government had been pleased to grant 
a free site for the erection of a habitation for our Society. That promise has 
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been as you are all aware royally redeemed. It is not only a site which has 
been given but also a substantial building grant. Nay, His Highness the 
Maharaja, not satisfied with the Government grant he had graciously 
sanctioned, has been pleased to make a personal donation towards the same 
object. His royal example has been followed by His Highness the Yuvaraja, 
the Dewan Sahib, the Councillors and most of the high officials of the State. 
Our thanks in this connexion must also go to His Highness the Maharaja 
Gaekwar of Baroda, to Her Highness the Ruler of Bhopal and other bene¬ 
factors outside the Mysore Province for their handsome contributions. 

A building which will bear the name of a British officer to whom our 
Society owes so much is in the course of erection. It will not only provide 
a permanent habitation for the Mythic Society, but be an ornament to 
Bangalore, and stand as a lasting monument to the generous sympathy of 
His Highness the Maharaja, his family and his Government with the objects 
of the Society. 

It is also a source of gratification to be able to report that, through the 
exertions of Lt.-Col. Sir Hugh Daly, k.o.s.i., k.c.i.e., and of our President, 
the nucleus of a fine library has been formed. In this connexion our 
thanks are duo to the Imperial Government, the Governments of Mysore, 
Madras, Bombay, the Punjab, Burma, the United Provinces, Assam, and 
Kashmere, for having so kindly sont us free all their available official publi¬ 
cations. 

We may here mention with the expression of our heartiest thanks that 
Sir Hugh Daly has presented the Society with many valuable works on 
Indian ethnology and archreclogy. We hope that his example will be 
followed by others, as gifts of books bearing on the subjects within the 
scope of the Society will always be gratefully received. 

Our Journal has also attracted favourable notice in other parts of 
India. The Director-General of Archeology in India, the Superintendent, 
Archeological Survey, Southern Circle, the Hyderabad Archeological 
Society, the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, the Behar and Orissa Research Society, the South Indian Associ¬ 
ation, the Superintendent, Researches Department, ^Kashmere State, the 
Ceylon Antiquary have consented to exchange their publications with ours 
and Jjie Imperial Gov6rnraent, the Governments of Madras and Bombay 
have intimated their desire to receive our Journal regularly. All this must 
be encouraging for the members of the Mythic Society as it helps them to 
feel that others working in the same field are in full sympathy with them. 

Our membership, 13 honorary, 147 resident and 149 mofussil members, 
is also eminently satisfactory as it shows every year a marked tendency 
to increase. Yet in this connexion we beg to be permitted to remind 
our members that membership carries with it some definite duties, amongst 
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which one is to pay their subscription. The journal for 1915-10 has 
been more bulky than in previous years, the cost of paper higher. It will 
then be readily understood that outstanding of subscriptions to the amount 
of Rs. 684 is a distinct drawback to a Society like ours. We know well that 
in most cases the delay in paying up subscriptions is due to thoughtlessness, 
but more than one enterprise has been wrecked through such thoughtlessness, 
and w& make an earnest appeal to our members to save the Mythic Society 
from the same fate, by forwarding to the Treasurer at an early date all out¬ 
standings up to July 1, 1916, and also their subscription for 1916-17. 

But for that small drawback, which, we hope, will soon be set right, our 
finances would be, as will be seen from the accounts submitted with this 
report, on a sound basis. 

Nine meetings have been held during the session under review, and more 
than one of the papers read at those meetings have attracted considerable 
interest outside Mysore. We have in contemplation some considerable 
improvements to our Journal which we have no doubt will enhance its 
interest and value. Our programme of lectures for the new session promises 
also to be in keeping with our best in the past, and wo may hope that largo 
audiences will make it a point to bo present in order to show their appre¬ 
ciation of the efforts mado by learned lecturers to keep up the fair name of- 
our Society. At the request of the Mysore Government, steps are being 
taken to have tho Society registered under Regulation No. Ill of 1904. 

Now it only remains for us to offer the expression of our heartiest grati¬ 
tude to the lecturers and contributors who have enabled us to maintain the 
high standard of our Quarterly, and once more to all those who have shown 
practical sympathy with the aims and objects of the Mythic Society. 

FATHER TABARD'S ADDRESS 

Dewan Sahib, Ladies and Gentlemen.— The report which tho 
Secretary has just read out to us is very exhaustive, and, I hope you will all 
agree with me, satisfactory in every way. 

Our Secretary in a graceful allusion to the presence in the chair at our 
last annual meeting of His Highness the Yuvaraja of Mysore has pointed 
out that under such high auspices the session had to be a successful one. 
Tho coming session is also inaugurated under happy auspices, and the Dewan 
Sahib’s presence with us to-night makes us sanguine that the Mythic Society 
will continue to flourish and progress during the session 1916-17. 

This sossion will be marked by the opening of the ‘Daly Memorial 
Hall ’ the foundation-stone of which His Highness the Maharaja will kindly 
lay in a few days. 

With the realization of our most cherished hopes we shall feel that not 
only has the Mythic Society a safe and bright future before it, but that it will, 
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with a habitation of its own, be better able to fulfil the primary intentions 
of its original founders. 

Their first idea in founding the Society was to bring more intimately 
together both Indians and Europeans. At the outset they thought of the 
Society as of a club where Indians and Europeans would meet to discuss in 
a friendly way the fascinating problems connected with Indian history, 
archaeology, philosophy and ethnography, and by the means of a quarterly 
journal to place the result of those discussions before the public, in order 
that, at a time when similar studies were being started in almost every 
province of India, Mysore might not be left behind in the path of learning, 
she who is accustomed to lead in many others. 

The result has exceeded all their expectations. What was intended to 
be a club with twenty or twenty-five members has expanded into a 
Society numbering well over three hundred, and we believe that, through our 
Quarterly, greater interest has been aroused in Mysore in the objects which 
form the scope of the Society. 

But all along we felt that meeting once in a way to listen to the reading 
of a learned paper was not sufficient—lack of time after the lectures 
prevented exchange of ideas and illuminating discussions. In the near 
future, through the liberality of His Highness the Maharaja and of His 
Highness ’ Government, we shall have our own place, where members will be 
able to meet as often as they like. There they will find a congenial com¬ 
pany who, after a heavy day’s work, will enjoy with them an interesting 
conversation on the hoary India of the past, and also numerous books and 
reviews which will keep them au courant of what is being done and written 
all over India with reference to those subjects. 

The importance of this social aspect of our Society will be recognized by 
every one, as every one cannot help but see that every opportunity taken 
to bring educated and cultured Indians and Europeans together must lead 
to a better understanding, and, in the end, to greater mutual respect and 
confidence. Had the Mythic Society no other object, I still think it ought, 
on that account alone, to command the sympathy and support of all. But 
the other objects of its activities are also worthy of that 6ame support and 
sympathy. It is true, studies like those to which the Society devotes its 
energies do not bring an extra rupee to the State, or better, in any material 
wa f] the position of the lower classes, but the same might be said of all tbe 
arts and studies which contribute to the refinement of the mind. Yet every 
civilized nation has deemed it a duty towards even the lower classes to educate 
them by means of permanent or temporary exhibitions of work of art and by 
giving them the means of understanding the past history of their country. 

History in a large sense is, in my opinion, the basis of nationality; and 
though there is a fundamental unity in India, is not one warranted in saying 
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that, if it has never become a real nationality, it is because it has so far no 
history worth the name. The deeds of our ancestors, their victories or 
reverses are a part of each one’s patrimony. What differentiates nations at 
the present day has its roots in the past. It is the past which has moulded 
us and made us what we are. An Englishman, a Frenchman, for instance, 
is a child of that past and almost always it is impossible to understand a 
nation unless you are well acquainted with its history. The feeling that 
such a link.exists is strong in every European breast. Who is the English¬ 
man of the present day who does not feel that King Alfred, the Black Prince 
Nelson and Wellington are his own, the Frenchman who does not thrill at 
the names of Charlemagne, St. Louis, Joan of Arc and Napoleon? We are 
individually proud of our fatherland’s victories in the past, and still acutely 
feel her reverses and defeats. 

Why should not the same feeling be encouraged in India? Why not 
each one, however small his sphere of action, do his utmost to help towards 
erecting what will be one of the greatest achievements of the human mind— 
a real history of India. 

But as an imposing edifice is built up stone by stone and storey upon 
storey, so must it be with the history of a large empire like the Indian 
Empire. 

It is by the study of each province, each race as revealed by archeology, 
epigraphy, numismatics, customs and habits that a complete monument will 
come into existence. Mysoreans must study Mysore, and they will love 
and understand Mysore all the more, then study the history of India as a 
whole and the history of the mighty empire of which India is the brightest 
jewel. The love for, and pride in, their little motherland will lead them to 
love more, understand better, and take more pride in the Indian and British 
Empires, 

This is what the Mythic Society is trying to do in its modest sphere. 

Mysore history and Indian history: this sums up its various forms of 
activity; for the other branches as archeology, religion, ethnography and 
even philosophy are only the handmaids of history. They all converge 
towards one point: ‘ To know and understand the past in order to understand 
the present and to foresee in a certain measure the future itself.' 

Researches must always necessarily be the privilege of a few, but the 
results of researches ought to be made accessible to all, and this \^e are 
endeavouring to do by means of our Journal and also by having thrown open 
to all membership of the Society. We want all, at least in Mysore, to know 
the history of their country so that when they pass an old stronghold they 
may conjure up the past, or when they look at a palace or a temple they may 
be able to date it by its style of architecture. This may perhaps sound 
unimportant, but who is he who will say that, while travelling or wandering 
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about, he has not experienced a keener pleasure in his travels and wander¬ 
ings when he has been well acquainted with the history, architecture, etc., 
of the sights he has looked upon. No one should ever pass by, indifferent in 
his ignorance, the imposing or magnificent remains of the past. 

It has been my good fortune to receive the personal thanks even 
of Mysore officials who had to confess that the Mythic Society has revealed 
their country to them and enabled them to revisit with exquisite pleasure 
spots which they had visited before with indifference and sometimes haughty 
disdain. 

We are thankful to His Highness the Maharaja and His Highness’ 
Government for their having recognized from the very outset the possibili¬ 
ties of the Mythic Society. Bent with all their energies on improving the 
material, economic and intellectual condition of the people, they have not 
been unmindful of the glories of the past, and at a time when their mind 
was occupied with the opening of new railways, the building up of mighty 
embankments and the creation of a university, they have allowed the 
Mythic Society a share in their sympathies, and encouraged every effort that 
has been made to instruct the people of the Province in their splendid 
history, and to make them understand those mighty remains which still 
witness to their former greatness. 

I may here be permitted to refer in a very special manner to the help 
given to the Society by the far-seeing statesman who occupies the chair to¬ 
night. Were I not afraid to be presumptuous, I should say that nothing is 
too small or modest for him to encourage, if it is in any tvay calculated to 
promote the material prosperity of the people, or to improve their intellec¬ 
tual status. 

Strong then in the encouragement we are receiving from every side, we 
shall continue our work in the full conviction that it is useful w T ork ; but in 
return we ask for practical aid and sympathetic support from all. We expect 
our members to make the Society more widely known and also to get con¬ 
tributions for our Journal. Our hospitality is whole-hearted. Any one who has 
something to say about the subjects we are interested in is welcome to send 
us what he thinks will add to the value of our Quarterly. During the last 
session we were happy to give our readers two papers read in Madras before 
His Excellency Lord Pentland, one on ‘ A little known Chapter of Vijaya- 
nagar History', by Mr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, m.a., m.b.a.s., f.r.h.s., 
f.m.u., and the other by Mr. F. J. Bichards, i.o.s., m.a., m.r.a.s., f.r.a.i. on 
‘ Sidelights on the Dravidian Problem.’ Let every one know that our Quar¬ 
terly is open to all, and we trust that many lecturers over the Madras Presi¬ 
dency will avail themselves of our columns where the results of their labours 
will be presented in a more permanent form than if they were given to the 
public .in the shape of ephemeral pamphlets. 
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Oar past contributors have promised to remain faithful to us. Rao 
Bahadur R. Narasimhachar, m.a., m.r.a.S., the talented Officer-in-charge of the 
Archaeological Department of Mysore, has kindly placed his large experience 
at our disposal. Were our finances able to bear the cost, he would allow us to 
publish some photographs which cannot find place in his Archaeological 
Report which, as it stands, is the envy of all the other provinces of India- 
The great Sanskrit Scholar, Mr. R. Shama Sastri, b.a., m.r.a.S., the man 
whose discovery of Kautilya’s Artbasdstra will ever mark a new period in the 
study of India, Mr. C. Hayavadana Rao, b.a., b.l., Mr. V. Aiyasawmi Iyer b.a. 
will come forward again, each one an expert in his own line. We can also 
depend on the Revs. Messrs. Thompson, Slater and Goodwill, whose illustra¬ 
ted lectures are always so well appreciated; promising young men like 
Messrs. A. V. Ramanathan, b.a., and K. Devanadhackar, b.a., who like me, 
delight to lake their rest in the evening of a busy day in the study of Mysore 
and of India, and to whom I am personally greatly indebted for their ever- 
ready assistance in the management of the affairs of the Society, will induce 
many others to come also to the fore. 

Mysore has the talent, Mysore has the patriotism, Mysore must also 
have the enthusiasm. Enthusiasm in fact must be the key-note of the Mythic 
Society. The object we work for is worth it. Under the auspices of His High¬ 
ness the Maharaja, His Highness the Yuvaraja, the Dewan Sahib and practically 
all who are highest in the State let us be up and doing. Let our enthusiasm 
show itself in straining every nerve in making our Society the great success 
it deserves to be. Others have taken the field after us: the Punjab, Bihar and 
Orissa, and Hyderabad. We must not allow those Societies, though some of 
them are heavily backed up by their Provincial Governments, to outstrip ours. 
In our efforts we shall find support iu the thought that by our studies of the 
objects forming the scope of the Mythic Society we are setting another 
gem, however small, in the fair diadem of Mysore. 

With these remarks I have the honour to propose that the report of the 
Mythic Society for 1015-16 be adopted. 

Mr. A. R. Bannerji, m.a., o.i.k., i.c.s., seconded the adoption of the report— 
The resolution was carried unanimously. 

Sir Leslie Miller, Kt., proposed and Rao Bahadur M. Shama Rao, m.a., 
seconded that Father Tabard be re-elected President for another year. 
The proposition was carried by acclamation. ^ 

Dr. P. Achyuta Rao proposed and Mr. J. G. Tait, m.a., seconded the 
election of the other office-bearers as follows: Vice-Presidents, Sirdar 
M. Kantaraj Urs, Esq., c.s.i., b.a., Justice Sir Leslie Miller, Kt., i.e.s., Rao 
Bahadur M. Shama Rao, m.a., F. J. Richards, Esq., m.a., m.r.a.S., i.c.s., 
A. R. Bannerji, Esq., m.a., c.i.k., I.c.s. ; General Secretary, A. V. Rama¬ 
nathan, Esq., b.a. ; Joint Editors, F. R. Sell, Esq., m.a., S. Krishnaswami 
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Aiyangar, Esq., m.a., m.b.a.s., f.r.h.s., f.m.c. ; Honorary Treasurer, 
S. Shamanna, Esq., b.a. ; Branch Secretaries for Ethnology, C. Hayavadana 
Rao, Esq., b.a., b.l. ; for History, K. Devanathachariar, Esq., b.a.; for 
Religions, J. Kann, Esq., B.sc. 

Committee 

The above*ex-officio, and Dr. P. S. Achyuta Rao, P. Sampat Aiyangar, 
Esq., m.a., Rao Bahadur R. Narasimhachar, m.a., m.b.a.s., E. P. Metcalfe, 
Esq., b.sc., N. Madhava Rao, Esq., b.a., the Rev. F. Goodwill, V. Subramania 
Iyer, Esq., b.a. 

The Chairman rose amidst great applause and spoke as follows 
CHAIRMAN’S SPEECH 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen.—T he Mythic Society is a 
very learned body engaged in deep study and research. I feel one must 
possess an uncommon fund of erudition to presume to preside at any function 
connected with such an institution. 1 protested that I was not the right 
person and suggested other names, but Father Tabard would not take a 
refusal. 

I can lay no claim to have worked in any of the various fields of 
activity in which this Society is engaged. I have only a distant acquaintance 
with arch®ological research, my recollections of ancient history have grown 
dim. I have never yet interested myself in ethnology, or epigraphy, or 
numismatics, and I have long since forgotten the little philosophy I once 
knew. 

It is in accordance with the eternal unfitness of things that a person 
labouring under so many disqualifications, should have been called upon to 
take the chair on this occasion. 

The Secretary has read a satisfactory report, and the President has 
treated us to an eloquent and inspiring speech. 

Father Tabard makes a graceful reference to the help given by His 
Highness the Maharaja. Such help from His Highness has never failed for 
any worthy object for the good of his country or his people. His Highness 
has been giving liberal annual contributions, and he has been pleased to 
authorize special grants for the new building both from public funds and His 
Highness' own privy purse. Father Tabard has gratefully acknowledged the 
support the Society has received from His Highness the Yuvaraja and Col. 
Sir Hugh Daly. He has referred in generous terms to the contributions 
made to the literature of the Society by the Revs. Messrs. Thompson and 
Slater, Mr. R. Narasimhachar, Mr. R. Shama Sastry, Mr. S. Krishnaswami 
Iyengar and other learned men. 

Our President has also told us that he has secured a liberal supply of 
books and periodicals to form the nucleus of a fine library, and he is justly 
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proud of his new building scheme for which he has been able to collect 
subscriptions, both from within and outside the State, to supplement the 
Government grant. 

When the Society gets a habitation of its own, we are offered the pros¬ 
pect of a sort of club life where Europeans and Indians will move intimately 
together, and meet often to exchange ideas and carry on illuminating 
discussions connected with hoary Mysore and India of the past. He rightly 
adds that the Society will have deserved our sympathy and support if it did 
nothing more than promote intimacy of understanding between Europeans 
and Indians. 

The work which the Society is doing will not fail to raise Mysore in 
the estimation of the public. Mr. Sell makes an appeal for more members, 
for the regular payment of subscriptions, and for larger attendance at meet¬ 
ings. I trust all these will be forthcoming, and that the Society will have 
enduring success and an ever widening circle of subscribers and supporters. 

The proceedings of the Society are in English, and it is a blot on the 
fair name of Mysore that no connected original history has yet been written 
by a son of the soil in the language of the country. This defect will, I hope, 
be soon remedied. The vast majority of the population who should take a 
pride in the history of the country have, at present, no facilities to study ils 
history, and they have no conception of the excellent work that is being 
done by this Society. 

A suggestion has already been made to the learned bead of our Govern¬ 
ment Department of Archaeology that a small readable pamphlet containing 
an account of the more striking incidents in the history of Mysore as revealed 
by Mr. Rice, by the Department of Archaeology, and the proceedings of this 
Society, should issue in the Kannada language for the edification of the 
masses of the population. 

‘Concerning the objects of the Society, I am reminded of a couplet which 
described the work of a noted antiquary who lived at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, 

Quoth Time to Thomas Hearne, 

' Whatever I forgot you learn. ’ 

The Mythic Society is trying to keep alive information which, but for 
its timely succour, is liable to be lost to the world. I take it that it seeks 
to piece together, for its edifice of true history, scraps of truths derived Jrom 
books, inscriptions, folk-lore, palm-leaves and other records which, if not 
utilized in good time, are likely to be * consigned to oblivion’s uncatalogued 
library.’ 

The objects of the Society have been variously described on previous 
occasions. They are said to include the study of history, archeology, ethno¬ 
logy, philosophy and religions of India. The President to-day brushes aside 
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all qualifications, and boldly asserts that the Society’s chief aim is to build 
up the history of Mysore and of South India, and that all other studies 
merely subserve that prime object. We all agree in this ; though many of 
us may lack opportunities or taste to take part in the actual studies, we 
are all intensely interested in the results of the Society’s researches. 

The President has referred incidentally to the interest which His High¬ 
ness’ Government are taking in improving the material and econom^condi¬ 
tion of the people. 

It has been the constant wish of His Highness the Maharaja that all the 
beneficent activities of civilized countries should find a home in his own 
State. The work in which this Society is deeply interested is one of them. 
We have a special department of Government working in this field. We 
want activities also in other directions, namely, the promotion of civic duties, 
of social service, the development of art, literature, science and morals. 

We are aware that the number of enthusiasts for any field of activity is 
as yet too small compared to the needs of the country, and there is a great 
deal of inertia to be overcome. The real problem of the hour is how pro¬ 
fitably to distribute the limited energies of the people among the several 
activities which claim attention. Father Tabard rightly says that the studies 
of the Mythic Society do not bring an extra rupee to the State or better, in 
any material way, the position of the lower classes, but they contribute to 
the refinement of the mind and give the people the means of understanding 
the past history of their country. 

I do not mind confessing that the term 4 mythic ’ as applied to the 
Society first repelled me, and I have also noticed similar comments in other 
quarters. Whatever the original meaning may be, perhaps Father Tabard 
hopes to influence future lexicographers to change its significance by the 
character of the solid work done by this Society. Thanks to his devoted 
labours, the Mythic Society to-day is no longer a myth, but a concrete entity 
with a very real object and a great purpose, comprising a learned body of over 
three hundred members with a patriarchal seer at its head. 

One great defect in our past, in fact in India’s past, has been the 
tendency to exaggerate and the inability to write correct history. Facts 
were mixed up with mythology and religion. If there was a good king, he 
was described as the greatest of kings, comparable only to the gods ; just as 
mapy a pious priest who worshipped at a shrine has, after his death, obtained 
a shrine for himself and eventually supplanted the original deity. 

The Buddhist chroniclers in other countries have been more reliable. It 
was during a visit to Ceylon, eighteen years ago, that I first read in a small 
history of that colony that a prince of Mysore had gone there about the 
eighth century of the Christian era, and ruled over that island for nearly 
thirty years. 
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A decade or two ago, any reference to the past history of Mysore would 
have been received with incredulity. We owe a debt of gratitude to Mr- 
Rice, the pioneer in archeological researches in this State,-to Father Tabard, 
Mr. Narasimhachar-and others for redeeming ancient Mysore in the estima¬ 
tion of the world. 

Tradition has it that Mysore was the scene of some of the exploits 
depicted in the epic poems of R&miyana and Mah&bh&rata. She has produced 
great preachers in religion and dynasties of kings who have wrought mighty 
deeds. The President last year referred to Mr. Rice’s comparison of this 
country with Greece, Palestine, and other States inhabited by small but 
energetic nationalities. That there was considerable activity in this country 
in the past in the fields of religion, art, literature, and philosophy, is borne 
out by our great Sanskrit and Kannada works on religion and philosophy. 
That the people possessed a high degree of artistic skill and talent is evi¬ 
denced by the superb specimens of sculptural art, such as the temples 
at Halebid and Belur, the great stone statue at Sravanabelgola, and the fine 
stone bull on the Chamundi Hill. These monuments of a bygone age are 
the best of their kind, and have no rivals in any other part of the world. 

Father Tabard says: ‘ Mysoreans must study Mysore, and they will 
love and understand Mysore all the more.’ I commend this advice to my 
countrymen. For great mountains, picturesque rivers, mighty water-falls, 
superb scenery, Mysore is unsurpassed. Whether we consider tradition or 
history, or the solid worth and beauty of the land, Mysore is a country 
which is in every way worthy of our devotion and love. 

The President’s erudition and industry have left their mark on the 
proceedings of this Society, and his interest in Mysore and its traditions and 
his spirit of unselfish service in its cause must command our respect and 
admiration. With the help of Father Tabard and his cultured baDd of 
workers, let us hope historic research will find a permanent home in this 
State, and that the Mysoreans will be awakened to a full conception of the 
past glory and greatness of their country. 

The meeting terminated with Dewan Bahadur J. C. Chakravarti, m.a., 
f.r.a.s., proposing and Rao Bahadur K. Krishniengar, B.A., l.c.e., second¬ 
ing, a vote of thanks to Sir M. Visvesvaraya for having so kindly presided on 
the occasion. 


INDIAN VILLAGE ADMINISTRATION r 
IN THE BUDDHIST PERIOD 

A Paper read before the Mythic Society 
By K. Devanathaohariar, Esq., b.a. 

Sir Theodore Morrison in his book The Economic Transition in India 
says that ‘ for the purpose of a rough classification the nations of the civilized 
world may be divided into two broad categories; those which have not and 
those which have passed through their industrial revolution,’ and places 
India in the first category as she still retains the principal characteristics of 
the old economic order. His sympathetic anticipations that India will soon 
grow into an industrial country are not likely to be fulfilled for generations to 
come. It can be confidently asserted that India is not likely to pass through 
the throes of an industrial revolution. India will always remain to be 
synonymous with India agricultural. That India should spring at one 
bound into the eminence of the Land of the Rising Sun might be in the fond 
imaginings of dreamy patriots, but people who are proud of a past built on 
the secure foundations of a quiet and peaceful life of a contented peasantry 
will always believe that the millenium lies not in the destructive smoke of 
monstrous factories but in the curling wavy clouds passing through the straw- 
roofed cottages nestling together in the secure shade of the British rule. 
In one word India’s greatness lies in her agricultural prosperity. 

So it behoves us all to know something of the peace and plenty that 
formed the feature of India of old. Unfortunately we share with Prof. Rhys 
Davids the regret that there has been as yet no attempt to reconstruct a 
picture of the economic condition at any period in the early history of India. 
Great oriental scholars have but incidentally dealt with some of the points, 
to illustrate some view or other they held, on the basis of the Vedas, the 
Jatakas, or the Epics. But generally speaking the books on India have been 
exclusively taken up with questions of religion and philosophy, of literature 
and language. 

What is implied by the contemptuous expression ‘ the unchanging east ’ 
or ‘ the unchangeable India ’ should be the goal we should have in view, nay 
such an expression is rather a compliment paid to India, which should never 
be in a hurry to hanker after changes. Changes are not always indicative 
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of progress, least of all changes in the modes of life of the people, modes 
conforming to the best interests of India, modes into which nature has fitted 
India. Material progress, however desirable, should be as far as possible 
least competitive in kind, and agriculture is not only contributive to such a 
progress, it has none of the pernicious influences of the other kinds of occu¬ 
pations which also help to promote the prosperity of a people. The cry has 
been raised that the old village panchayet system should be restored. If 
we seek the village panchayet, we want the village to be there, and if we 
want the village, of course we want all the pleasant features connected 
with it. Agricultural village is a correct correlation of terms. But have 
these idealists bestowed any thought how the village government was 
conducted of old, and what formed their peculiar characteristics, characteris¬ 
tics so comprehensive in their nature, that they, with a slight or no 
modification, could be revived where they have ceased to exist. It is a pity 
even with the already existing materials, which since have come to be 
considerably augmented, no attempt was made to construct a history which 
is sure to be not only instructive but most absorbingly interesting in its kind. 
Mr. R. Sharna Sastry’s translation of Arthasdstra has revolutionised thought, 
particularly in reference to the polity of the Buddhist age, an age, which I 
take comprises the period 400 B.c. to a.d. 200. Though I was occasionally 
tempted to quote extensively parallels obtaining in the administration of the 
several dynasties that ruled in India since the Buddhist age, I refrained from 
doing so, as I was afraid there would be considerable overlapping and conse¬ 
quent confusion in the study of the subject. I have been sufficiently 
impressed that the subject of village administration could be dealt with 
in three separate well-defined periods of history; the Buddhist or the early 
period, the Puranic, or more correctly, the medieval period, a.d. 200 to 
1500, and the modern period. 

In the Vedic period, of course, there was the village administration in the 
sense that there were settlements of villages, but there were not the units of a 
complete administration which began to develop with the extending conquest 
and settlement of the Aryans. Except general references to the polity or 
more particularly, the duty of kings, we do not read of any detailed picture 
drawn to describe the working of the Government. The Indian political 
science gets to be more interesting as we approach the Epic period, and 
many are the striking instances we have interspersed in the leaves the 
Mahabhdrata, particularly in the Shanti Parva. What was very limited in 
extent throughout the Epic period, as far as civil government was concerned, 
became more and more complex as states grew in extent of territory 
towards the end of that period necessitating minor divisions, the last though 
not the least of these divisions being a village. Hence the village comes to 
take its place as the pivot of administration roughly speakiDg only after 400 
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B.c., or what is known as the Buddhist period, the subject of my discourse 
to-night. 

I propose to divide the paper into four parts, 

(1) tho formation of the village; 

( 2 ) the village officers; 

(3) the relation between the central government and village autonomy; 

and # 

(1) some general features. 

N.B.—Unless otherwise stated the references arc to Mr. R. Shama Sastry's translation of 
Arthasdstra. 


I. THE FORMATION OF THE VILLAGE’ 

Villages were constructed either on new sites or on old ruins, either by 
inducing foreigners to immigrate, or by causing the thickly populated centres 
of his own kingdom to send forth thooxcessive population. Villages consisting 
each of not less than a hundred families of agricultural people of Sudra caste 
with boundaries extending as far as a krosa (2,250) yards or two and capable of 
protecting each other wore formed. Boundaries were denoted by a river, a 
mountain, forests, bulbous plants, caves, artificial buildings or by particular 
trees. There was set up a sthdniya (a fortress of that name) in the centre of 
800 villages, a drinamukha in the centre of 400 villages, and a sangrahana in 
tho midst of a collection of ten villages. Each village was surrounded as in 
these days with the quickset hedges that grew to gigantic proportions so as not 
to give easy access to man or beast. Gateways were opened early iu the morning 
and wore closed os soon as the sun had sot. There were also constructed in the 
extremities of the kingdom forts manned by boundary guards whose duty was 
to guard the several entrances into the kingdom. The interior of the kingdom 
was no less safeguarded. Trap keepers, archers, hunters, chandalas and even 
wild tribes were appointed to keep watch and ward. As Professor Rhys 
Davids observes the social structure of India was, then more than now, based 
upon the village. As in medieval Europe, the difference betweeu a town 
and a village was one of degree only. Hence in the elaborate rules laid 
down for exercising the central authority, the village very often loomed 
large. In fact the administration was one of villages, some big approximat¬ 
ing ^o towns, some small, the latter being a small congregation of people 
mainly agricultural in their pursuit living a life of exclusiveness, with simple 
wants. As in those days it was considered derogatory for a Brahman himself 
to participate in the cultivation of the land, more prominent attention was 
paid to Sudras who were looked up to as the agricultural backbone of the 
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country. Brahmans came in only for a small share of the land given to them 
of a purpose. The lands so given them were called Bramadfiya lands 
yielding sufficient produce and exempted from taxes and fines. Such a tenure 
still exists, and mdnya lands are quite common in the Madras and Mysore 
land tenure. Those who performed sacrifices, spiritual guides, priests and 
those learned in the Vedas were entitled to those free grants. The peasantry 
wore not allowed to lead an idle life, for lands wore confiscated from those 
who did not cultivate them. Manu says (VII. 74) that the king should settle 
in a country which is open and has a dry climate, whore grain is abundant, and 
which is chiefly inhabited by the Aryans, not subject to epidemic diseases 
and pleasant, whore the vassals are obedient, and his own people easily find 
their livelihood. At a distance of 800 angulas around every village an 
enclosure with timber posts should be constructed. 1 Manu says that on all 
sides of a village a space one hundred dhanus (a dhanus being a bow’s length 
or about C feet), or three samyd throws the samyd is a short, thick piece of 
wood U9ed at sacrifices) should be reserved. 

Manu is very strict that, in the settlement of the villages, the king 
should look to the proper protection of the people against theft, robbery, 
and assault, and says that a king who duly protects his subjects receives from 
one and all the one-sixth part of their spiritual merit, and if ho does not do so 
one-sixth of their demerit also will fall on him. 

A king who does not afford protection and yet takes his share in kind, 
his taxes, tolls and duties, daily presents and fines, will, after death, soon sink 
into hell. A king who affords no protection and yet roccives the one-sixth 
part of the produce takes upon himself all the foulness of his whole people 
(VIII. 304). Such was the religious terror imposed on the sovereign lest the 
villages were denuded of the people, and the formation became a failure. 
Kautilya says* that the king should provide the orphans, the aged, the 
afflicted, the helpless with maintenance. Helpless women should bo provided 
with subsistence when they were pregnant and also the children they gave 
birth to. 

Narada Maharisbi asks 3 Yudhishtira: ‘Is the State not oppressed by 
you or your women, or the princes of your family or by thieves or by 
avaricious people? Are there tanks, large and full, located in suitable places 
in your kingdom so that agriculture may not depend solely on rain from the 
heavens? Does not the seed and the maintenance of the man who tWs go 
unrealized? Do you award money lent with interest at one percent? Is 
your varta or department of livelihood looked to by efficient men, for in 
varta lies the happiness of your people. (Varta meant (1) agriculture, (2) 
cattle-rearing, (3) manufacture and trade.* Do your five officers of the village, 

l Chapter X, 172. 

* Book II, Chapter I. 3 Chapter V, Sabha Parva of the \tahAbh4ratha. 
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brave, well versed and well actioned achieve the good of the country by 
their united efforts? For the protection of your cities have you made your 
villages as strong as the towns? Do dacoits roam and are they not chased by 
your forces in even and uneven places?’ The quotation is very interesting 
because of the fact that village administration was taken to be the chief care 
and concern of the king. The questions addressed herein would form the 
greatest ideals of any government. . 

No village settlement was complete unless the kings constructed re¬ 
servoirs fitted with water either perennial or drawn from some other source. 
Village occupation, the only mainstay of the country, was so engrossing in 
its nature that special restrictions were placed to insure its peaceful conti¬ 
nuance. As helpless villagers were always dependent and bent upon their 
fields no disturbance of any sort was allowed. Cultivators should not be caught 
hold of for debts while they were engaged in their duties. 1 Says Chauakya 9 
that no ascetic other than a Vanaprastha, no company other than the one of 
local birth, and no guilds of any kind other than local co-operative guilds 
should find entrance into the villages of the kingdom. Nor should there bo in 
villages buildings intended for sport and play. Nor in view of procuring 
money, free labour, commodities, grains, and liquids in plenty, should 
actors, dancers, singers, drummers, buffoons, and bands make any dis¬ 
turbance to the work of the villagers. The king should avoid taking posses¬ 
sion of any country liable to the inroads of enemies and wild tribes and 
harassed by frequent visitations of famine and pestilence. He should not 
only clear roads of traffic from the molestation of courtiers, of workmen, of 
robbers, and of boundary guards, but also keep them from being destroyed 
by herds of cattle. The formation of villages consisted not only in the king 
settling up new ones, but also in keeping in good repair timber and other 
forests, buildings and mines created in the past. Mann says (VIII. 230) on all 
sidesof a village a space of one hundred dhanus (6 feet) should be reserved for 
pasture and thrice that space round a town. 

The king had to make provision for pasture lands on uncultivable 
tracts. The Brahman came in for a good deal of kindly treatment, 
for he was provided with forests for soma plantation, for religious learning 
and for the performance of penance, such forests being rendered safe from the 
dangers of animate or inanimate objects, and being named after the tribal 
nam^of ( gotra ) the Brahman resident therein. Elaborate rules were framed 
for the formation of forests so as to serve not only the sporting propensities 
of the sovereign, but also to prepare commodities from forest produce. A 
good deal of attention was paid to the construction of forts. On all the four 
quarters of the boundaries of the kingdom defensive fortifications were to be 


i Chap. XI, Book ill. 


9 Book II, Chapter I. 
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constructed on ground best fitted for the purpose. Fortifications were of 
different kinds. A water fortification ( audaka) such as an island in the midst 
of a river, or a plain surrounded by low ground. A mountainous fortification 
( parvatha ) such as a rocky tract or a cave, a desert ( dhanvana) such as a 
wild tract devoid of water and overgrown with thicket grown in barren soil 
or a forest fortification (vanadurga) full of wagtail, water and thickets. 
Many .were the expedients defying evon the ingenuity of the Huns and 
Germans by which entrance into these fortifications was made impossible. 
In fact Kautilya devotes more space and attention to these fortifications than 
to the formation of places fit for the settlement of the people. 

I will quote one such expedient. 

‘ Outside the rampart, passages for movements shall be closed by forming 
obstructions such as a knee-breaker, a trident, mounds of earth, pits, wreaths 
of thorns, instruments made like the tail of a snake, palm-leaf, triangle, and 
dogs’ teeth, rods, ditches filled with thorns and covered with sand, frying 
pans and water pools.' Though fortifications more or less of this kind were 
common to considerable villages and to towns which wero not far removed 
from -them in their nature, yet where these were constructed on a elabo. 
rate scale they wero intended for the residence of the kings about whom 
were gathered the town population enjoying facilities for their many-sided 
activities. 

Very interesting details are given by Chanakya regarding settlement of 
waste areas which was only next in importance to the formation of villages:— 

The Indian Machiavelli proposes the question ‘which is better for coloni¬ 
zation a plain or watery land and answers it of course by asserting that a 
limited tract of land with water is far better than a vast plain, inasmuch as 
the former is conducive to the growth of crops and fruits throughout the 
year. Of plains that, which is conducive to the growth of both early and late 
crops, and which requires less labour and less rain for cultivation, is better 
than the other of reverse character, and of watery lands that which is 
conducive to the growth of grains is better than another productive of crops 
other than grains. Of two tracts of land one rich in grains, and another in 
mines, the latter helps the treasury while the former can fill both the treasury 
and the storehouse. Another interesting problem this practised politician 
proposes aud solves is, ‘ which is better, the land with scattered people or that 
with a corporation of people? ’ Strangely enough his shrewd statesmanship 
makes him say that the thinly populated land is better, inasmuch as it can 
be kept under control, and is not susceptible to the intrigues of enemies, 
while the land of corporations is intolerant of calamities and susceptible to 
anger and other passions. There is ample testimony to prove that the 
villages and agricultural tracts generally were in the hands of the Sudras who 
still form the backbone of Indian prosperity, for, says Kautilya, in coloniz- 
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ing a land with four castes, colonization with the lowest is better inasmuch 
as it is serviceable in various ways, plentiful, and permanent. Of cultivated 
and uncultivated tracts, the uncultivated tract may be suitable for various 
kinds of agricultural operations, and of two lands one thickly populated and 
the other full of forts, the former is better as it is a kingdom in every 
sense. * 

Vishnu in his Smrithi (III. 82), portions of which are evidently oCa later 
date than either Chanakya or Manu, evidently knowing how litigation had 
increased because of the complications arising out of an oral gift of property, 
says that to those upon whom the king bestows any land, he must give 
a document, signed with his own seal, destined for the information of a future 
ruler which must be written on a piece of cotton cloth, or a copper plate, 
and must contain the names of his three immediate ancestors, a declaration 
of the extent of the land and an imprecation against him who should appro¬ 
priate the donation to himself. 

The following is a summary of the Mdnasara Silpa Sdstra as given by 
Mr. E. B. Havell in his study of Ancient and Mediaeval Architecture of India. 
According to him the Silpa Sdstras were possibly compiled about the fifth or 
sixth century a.d. but the traditions they embody are of far greater antiquity. 
Further he is of opinion the essential points contained therein are not far 
different from those which were to be seen in the third century B.c. As regards 
the date of the book, it must be accepted with some reservation, but 
as regards the essentials Mr. Havell is not far from the truth. If the date of 
Chanakya, or rather the compilation of the Arthasdstra which goes in the name 
of Chanakya, is taken to be not earlier than the third century B.c., the several 
statements made therein do find a place in the Mdnasara Silpd Sdstra, only 
that the latter was professedly a treatise intended to elucidate the principles 
of a particular branch of study, and the Arthasdstra a summary of all 
sciences, in fact, in the language of Kautilya, the end of sciences. So where 
the descriptions are particular in the Mdnasara, they are general in the book 
of polity by Kautilya. 

The Mdnasara says that for choosing the site of a village, a careful 
examination of its position and soil is first necessary. The best site is that 
which slopes towards the east where the full flood light of the sun would fall. 
It should be near a stream where water could be had at a depth of seven 
feet.® The soil must be tested by its colour, smell, taste, appearance and feel. 
A rough practical means of testing the soil for the foundations was to dig a 
pit one hastha in depth and then return the excavated soil into it. A 
stable foundation would be indicated by the soil at the top being higher than 
it was before, an indifferent one if it were of the same level, and a bad one if 
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the surface were lower. The true position of the cardinal points having been 
carefully ascertained by means of the shadow of a gnomon, the alignment of 
the main street of the village was marked out. The general planning of the 
larger villages followed that of the cosmic cross, and the so-called magic 
square representing the four quarters of the universe. The easterly axis of 
the plan ensured that the principal streets were purified by the rays of the 
sun sweeping through them from morning till evening, while the intersection 
of main streets by shorter ones running north and south provided a perfect 
circulation of air and the utmost benefit of the cool breezes. The two principal 
streets w T ere broad avenues, probably planted with umbrageous trees. The 
long one, was called rajapatha, King’s Street, the short one was mahakala— 
Broad Street—or otherwise v&mana, south street, from the name of the mysti¬ 
cal elephant which represented the southern quarter. The wide path running 
round the village inside the wall or stockade was called mangala vlthi— the 
way of au8piciousness--this being the path by which the village priest went 
daily in performance of the rite of pradakshina, or circumambula- 
tion. Mangala, has also a secondary meaning as an epithet of Karti- 
kfiya, the god of war. In this sense the name refers to the use of the road 
by the village sentinels whose watchfulness ensured the safety of inhabi¬ 
tants from hostile attacks. The Munasara gives the maximum width of the 
main streets of the village as five dandas (a danda*= 8 feet). The others varied 
in width from one to five dandas. The size of a single cottage was reckoned 
as from 24 feet by 26 feet to 40 feet by 32 feet. They were generally grouped 
together by fours so as to form an inner square or quadrangle, the magic of 
the square depending on the fact that it afforded the best protection for the 
cattle of the joint household when they were driven in from the pastures 
every evening. Four cottages combined into a single habitation with its own 
inner courtyard was the next step in the evolution of the house-plan. The 
Mdnasara recognizes forty different classes of villages. At the least the area 
must be 4,000 feet. Of this area, about one-third was devoted to building 
space and the rest to the agricultural lands owned by the community. Neither 
the village nor a town was usually square in plan but a rectangle, to secure 
a proper circulation of air even in the largest cities. The Mdnasara gives 
eight standard types of the village plans 1 a few of which are given below. 

(1) The dandaka, after the staff carried by the Sangasins, specially 
intended for a hermitage or other religious community, consisting of oije to 
five long parallel streets running east to west with three shorter ones inter¬ 
secting in the middle and at the two ends. In this provision was made for 
tanks and various shrines. 

i For figures and detailed description read pp. 10 to 18 of Mr. Havell’s Ancient and Mediaeval 
Architecture of India, 


(2) The plan called nandyavartha (the abode of happiness) was intended 
to accommodate a mixed population of different social grades or belonging to 
different religious sects. 

(3) The plan called padmaka , after the lotus leaf, in which the main 
street running on diagonal lines was avoided, as first it would be bad for 
defence, and secondly tended to congestion of traffic, and thirdly the streets 
would mostly run in the wrong direction for the sun. 

(4) The Swastika, the mystic sign derived from the magic square. The 
peculiar feature of Swastika lay in the fact that in the Aryan military camp, 
it was a formation used for defending the four gateways. In this plan the 
direction of the blocks of houses in each quarter of the village indicated the 
movement from left to right. 

Among the building by-laws laid down in the Mdnasdra are the follow¬ 
ing. Schools and buildings for religious study should be erected at the 
angular points of villages, i.e. they should be in the quietest places, out of the 
main traffic and near the least used entrances of the village. The lower 
classes must never construct their houses of more than a single story. As far 
as practicable, the height of the buildings in the same street should correspond. 
The front, middle, and back doors of a house should be on the same level, and 
in a straight line with each side of the door. The quaint representations of 
buildings given in the Bharhut and Sanchi sculptures give some idea of the 
aspect of Indian villages in the third century B.c. The commonest typo of 
village dwelling in the Bharhut sculptures is like those of the present day, a 
very simple structure and apparently built of sun-baked clay. The roofs of 
the cottages at Bharhut are barrel shaped with semi-circular gables or with 
pointed gables. Besides domestic and religious buildings, the Indian village 
had sometimes its assembly hall where the village council met. Mr. Havell, 
in page 34 of the book, from which I have extensively extracted, says that 
there are many representations of village shrines in Asoka sculptures, and 
gives a plate which shows a typical one from Bharhut, which proves that the 
village shrine of the third century b.c. already contained all the constructive 
elements of the medieval temple. The main building was only a square or 
circular cell covered by a dome, but when such a shrine became famous a 
hall or mandapam was added. The model for this mandapam was that of 
the village assembly hall, which was at the same time the local council 
chan*ber, court house, music hall, theatre, and school. It was here the 
village council met, and the villagers gathered in the evening to listen to 
the recitation of the soul thrilling stories from their national epics, the 
Ramdyana and the Mahdbhdratha. It was the radiating centre of that 
traditional culture which has become the heirloom of even the meanest peasant. 

When the village was formed with the necessary defences, houses sprang 
up in all directions, but strictly conforming themselves to the rigid rules that 
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were laid down for their construction. Next to Mdnasdra Silpa Sdstra, no 
law book gives so much attention to this as the Arthasdsira of Chanakya. The 
roof of a house had to be fastened by means of iron bolts to the transverse beam, 
and it is only in conformity to the stability of the setu that houses should be 
constructed. New houses were to be raised, but never encroaching upon what 
belonged to others. The foundations should be two aratnis by three p&dds (1$ 
feet byJ2J feet). Except in the case of temporary structures for the confine¬ 
ment of women for ten days (for then, as it is now with certain non-Brahmin 
classes, pollutions of the kind were not allowed within the permanent living 
area), all permanent houses were to be provided with a dung hill, water 
course and a well. Violation of this rule was visited with punishment. 
Sanitary injunctions were minute and rigid. Water was not allowed to 
slush the streets, and for each house a water course of sufiicicnt slope was to 
be constructed so as to make the water fall from it into the drain. What 
has taken years for us to learn, the anoients knew so well, for between any 
two houses, or between the extended portions of any two houses the 
intervening portion was fixed to be three ]or four paads. 1 

When the habitations had sprung up in tho newly settled village, 
restrictions were laid how to safeguard them from eight kinds of providential 
visitations, namely, fire, floods, pestilence, diseases, famine, rats, tigers, 
serpents, and curiously enough to modern ears, demons I From these tho 
king was religiously onjoined to protect his kingdom. As tho houses were 
mostly thatched, naturally, during the summer, villagers were bound to 
carry on cooking operations outside, or they should provide themselves with 
the ten remedial instruments (dasamiUi) which were the five water pots, 
ipanchaghatindm ), a water vessel, ( kumbha ) a water tub kept at the door 
of each house, ( drina) a ladder, an axe probably to cut off the beams that 
had caught fire, a winnowing basket to blow off the smoke, u hook to pull 
down tho burning door panels, pincers to remove hay stalk and a leather 
bag to carry water. (As Brahmans would hate to do the work of tho bistis 
by carrying a leather bag of water to put out the fire, the probability is 
that these villages had exclusively, or more Sudras than Brahmans'. The 
villagers at the first sign of fire should remove the thatched roofs. Those 
that worked with fire should live all together in a single locality. 

Each house owner should ever be present at night at the door of his 
own house. Any house owner who did not run to give his help in extinguish¬ 
ing the fire was fined twelve ponds, and whoever carelessly set fire fifty-four 
pands, but he who intentionally set fire was to be thrown into the fire itself. 

Floods .—Villagers living on the banks of rivers should, during the rainy 
season, remove themselves npcountry. They should provide themselves 
with wooden planks, bamboos and boats. They should, by means of bottle 
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gourds, canoes, trunks of trees or boats rescue persons, or else they were 
fined twelve panas. 

Pestilences .—Physicians with their medicines, and ascetics and prophets 
with their auspicious and purificatory ceremonies were to try to overcome 
pestilences and epidemics. Besides the above measures, oblations to gods t 
the ceremonial Maha Kacliacha vardhana, milking the cows on cremation or 
burial grounds, burning the trunk of a corpse, and spending nights in 
devotion to gods, should also be observed. With regard to cattle diseases 
not only the ceremony of waving lights in cow sheds, but also the worship 
of family gods to be carried out. Such was their faith in religion. 

Famines .-—During famine the king should show favour to his people by 
providing them with seed and provision. At times he should favour them 
by distributing either his own collection of provision, or tho hoarded income 
of the rich, or by adopting the policy of thinning the rich by exacting 
excessive revenue ( karsanam ), or causing them to vomit their accumulated 
woalth ( vamanam ). The last expedient to be resorted to by the king was to 
emigrate to another kingdom having abundant harvest. 

Bats .—The rat nuisance was as bad then as now. To ward off the 
danger of those pests, cats and mungooses were to bo let loose; similar 
measures being taken against the danger from locusts, birds and insects. 

Snakes .—To get rid of the snakes, a common danger in village tracts 
having a rank vegetation, experts in applying remedies against snake poison 
should resort to incantations and medicines. On new and full moon days 
snakes might be worshipped to propitiate them. 

Tigers .—In order to destroy tigers, either the carcases of cattle united 
with the juice of Madana plant or the carcases of calves filled with the juice 
of Madana or Kodrava plants might be thrown in suitable places, or hunters 
or keepers of hounds might catch tigers, by entrapping them in nets or 
persons under the protection of armour, might kill them with arms, or on 
new and full moon days mountains may be worshipped. 

Demons.—Persons acquainted with the rituals of the Atharva-Veda and 
experts in sacred magic and mysticism should perform such ceremonials as 
would ward off the danger from demons. In all kinds of danger from 
demons, the incantation * toe offer thee cooked rice ’ should be performed. In 
a word the king should always protect the afflicted among his people as a 
father his children. 1 

I am conscious I have made this chapter, the formation of villages, 
tediously long, but I have taken care to give only just the materials that were 
very essential. 
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II. VILLAGE OFFICERS 

Chanakya says that the king having divided the kingdom into four 
districts and having also sub-divided the villages as of first, middle and lowest 
rank, he should bring them under one or the other of the following heads:— 
Villages that are exempted from taxation, those that supply soldiers and 
those that pay their taxes in the form of grain, cattle, gold or raw material 
and those that supply free labour and dairy produce in lieu of taxes. * 

Chanakya’s statement is important as it makes us to understand pretty 
plainly that in those days, as iu the early manorial system in Europe, the 
stout peasantry or the yeomanry were to fight in war till tho standing army 
was formed, and taxes were paid in kind, as they are even now iu some of the 
Indian States. Besides, those that were not able to pay the taxes had to give 
presumably two kinds of labour, boon work and week work. Just as there 
were the bailiff, the sheriff, and the hayward to take the work from the 
villagers and give an account of the collections made from the poople, so 
also in the early rural economy there were two officers, the Gopa und tho 
villago headman who wore solely concerned with village affairs. A word 
of caution is necessary here that the villago officers should be distinguished 
from tho villago officials. The officers wore appointed by the central govern¬ 
ment and were responsible on pain of punishment, which varied according 
to tho enormity of the offences they committed, for the orderly carrying 
out of tho directions of the government in its dealings with the villages. The 
village officials, on the other hand, were the servants appointed by the 
villagers to attend to their affairs, and paid by them and responsible to thorn 
as the washerman, tho blacksmith, etc. 

In the Arthasdstra we have only two such village officers, the Gopa and 
the village headman. In the Mahabhdratha, Sabba Parva, mention is made 
of five village officers who were, viz. Prasastha, (Headman), Samahartha 
(Collector of Revenue), SamvidhiUa, ^intermediary between tho people and tho 
Collector), Lfikhakaha *.Slianbhogue or writor of accounts), SAkshi (witness to 
the transactions). Some of these seem to be no other than villago officials. 

Evidently the multiplication of the officers was according to the 
multiplicity of the work to bo performed. As we shall see presently tho two 
officers mentioned in the Arthasdstra had moro than enough to do. Besides 
these village officers, there were u number of superintendents who looked 
to many of the concerns of the village, of whom mention will be maffe in 
the third part. 

The Gopa and his duties 3 

It is the duty of the Gopa, the village accountant, to attend to the 
accounts of the five or ten villages us ordered by the Collector-General. His 
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duties were as onerous as they were varied in kind. He had to set up boun¬ 
daries to villages, number plots of grounds as cultivated, uncultivated, plains, 
wet lands, gardens, vegetable gardens, fences, forests, altars, temples of gods, 
irrigation works, cremation grounds, feeding houses, places where water was 
freely supplied to travellers, places of pilgrimage, pasture grounds and roads, 
and thon fix the boundaries of various villages, of fields, of forests and of 
roads and to register gifts, sales, charities and even remission of taxes regard¬ 
ing fields. 

Having numbered the houses as tax paying or non-tax paying, he should 
not only register the total number of inhabitants of all the four castes in each 
village, butalso keep an account of the exact number of cultivators, cowherds, 
merchants, artisans, labourers, slaves and biped and quadruped animals, 
fixing at the same time the amount of gold, free labour, toll and fines that 
could be collected from each house. Besides having to help to frame 
this record of Domesday survey, he had to do the duty of the censor, and 
mind the moral supervision of the people, by keeping an account of the 
number of young and old men that resided in each house, their history, occupa¬ 
tion, income and expenditure. In those places which were under the 
jurisdiction of the Gopa, commissioners, specially deputed by the Collector- 
General, should not only inspect tho works done and tho means employed by 
the village, but also collect the special religious tax known as ball. Hard was 
tho lot of tho Gopa as spies under the disguise of householders wore deputed 
by the Collector-General for espionage to ascertain the validity of the accounts 
of the village, and also to find out tho causes of emigration and immigration 
of persons of migratory habit, the arrival and departure of men and women 
of condemnable character, as well as the movements of tho foreign spieB. 
Besides these there were the merchant spies to look to the correctness of the 
several kinds of produce. The system of espionage was pushed to a far 
degree in matters relating to village government. Spies under the guise of 
ascetics were deputod to gather information regarding the proceedings of 
of honest or dishonest cultivators, cowherds, merchants, and heads of 
government departments. 

In places where altars were situated, or where four roads met, in ancient 
ruins, in the vicinity of tanks, rivers, bathing places and in desert tracts, 
mountains, and thick grown forests, spies under the guise of old and notorious 
thieves with their student bands were deputed to ascertain the causes of 
arrival and departure and halt of thieves, enemies and persons of undue 
bravery. Such were the arrangements made energetically to carry on the 
affairs of the nucleus of the administration. * 
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The Headman of the Village 1 

The village headman was de facto king of the village. His responsibilities 
were large, but unfortunately his position was unenviable at times. Though 
he lorded it over the people, he had to cater to the wishes of the sovereign 
and his many minions. He loomed large only in the vision of the people. It 
cannot be definitely said whether he was a hereditary officer or a nominee of 
the kiqg. Prof. Rhys Davids in his Buddhist India says that, from the fact 
that the appointment of the officer was not claimed for the king until the late 
law books, it is almost certain that in earlier times the appointment was 
either hereditary or conferred by the village council itself. Manu says 
(VII. 11G) that the king should appoint a lord over each village, who is none 
other than the village headman, as well as lords of teu villages, and of twenty 
villages, of a hundred and of a thousand villages. This gradation was intended 
so that each should inform the one above of the crimes committed in 
his village. It was through the village headman that all government busi¬ 
ness was carried on, and he had both opportunity and power to represent 
their case to the highest officials. The village headman had to prepare the 
road and provide food on tho occasions of a royal person or high official 
visiting his village. When tho headman of a village bad to travel on aocount 
of any business of tho whole village, tho villagers by turns should accompany 
him. Those who could not do this should pay one and a half panas for every 
yojana (5.5/44 miles). If the headman of the village sent out of the village 
any person except a thief or an adulterer, he should be punished with a fine 
of twenty four panas. When merchants halted in a villago and had made 
known the value of the merchandise with them, and if any part of their mer¬ 
chandise which had not beon truly sent out of the village during tho night 
had been stolen or lost, the headman of the village had to make good the loss. 
Occasionally the headman was helped in his arduous and risky duty by 
other government officials. 

For instance, whatever of their merchandise was stolen or lost in the 
intervening places between any two villages, the Superintendent of Pasture 
Lands was to make good. If there were no pasture lands in such places, the 
officer Chorarajjuka should make good the loss. If the loss of merchandise 
occurred in such parts of the country as were not provided even with such 
security, the people in the boundaries of the place should contribute to 
make up the loss. Such was the rigour of the justice of those times, which 
survives only in the Rchool discipline now where all boys are made to pay the 
penalty for the default of one boy, that if there were no people in the bound¬ 
aries, the people of five or ten villages of the neighbourhood should make up 
the loss. 

Manu (VII. 199) lays down that the salary of a village headman should 
ordinarily be those articles which the villagers ought to furnish daily to the 
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king, such as food, drink, and fuel. Chanakya says that the subsistence of 
a village servant (Grdraa bhritika) should be 500 pands. 1 

Evidently, as it is reported to be in some native states paternally inclined 
towards its servants, there was no retirement of the officials, but the sons 
and wives of those who died while on duty were provided with subsistence 
and wages. Infants and aged persons were also shown favour. It is said in 
Arthasdstra that the king should not only maintain his servants, but also 
increase their subsistence and wages in consideration of their learning and 
work.* 

Whether the officers were appointed by the village council or the king, 
or were entitled to the position by heredity, they had played the part of 
effective middlemen between the government and the people, and for all 
their hard work, had not only to bear the gratuitous odium thrown on their 
devoted heads by the people, but were not seldom terrorized by their 
superior officers as we read in the Mahabharata where they are compared to 
the influence of the evil planets on the Nakshatras. 3 

III. THE RELATION BETWEEN THE CENTRAL GOVERNMENT 
AND VILLAGE AUTONOMY 

For the satisfactory carrying out of the village government, the king 
appointed a number of superintendents. The most important of them 
were (1) Superintendent of Store House, (2) Superintendent of Tolls, (3) 
Superintendent of Weaving, (4 Superintendent of Agriculture, (5) Superin¬ 
tendent of Cows, (6. Superintendent of Passports, i7) Superintendent of 
Pasture Lands. 

I may be allowed to give at least a cursory view of the duties of 
each. 4 

The Superintendent of Store House .—This officer had to supervise the 
accounts of agricultural produce; keep an acount of different kinds of taxes 
paid by the country people: commerce; barter; begging for grain; grain 
borrowed with promise to repay; manufacture of rice, oils, etc., prepare 
revenue statements to check expenditure and recovery of past arrears. Of 
the stores thus collected, half should be kept in reserve to ward off the 
calamities of the people, and only the other half to be used, old collections 
being always replaced by new. The Superintendent had also personally to 
supeirrise the increase or the diminution in grains when they were put to 
several processes. He had to keep a careful watch that the proper quantity 
was sent as there were so many ways by which the people could cheat the 
king of his just revenues. For instance, grains have a tendency to increase 
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twice the original quantity when moistened and grains fried will increase by 
one-fifth the original quantity. He had to keep a watch over people who 
were concerned in these several processes, and he should generally be in 
charge of the weighing balance, weights, etc. 1 

The Superintendent of Tolls .—This officer had to erect near the large 
gates of the city both the toll house and its flag facing to the north or the 
south. When merchants with their merchandise arrived at the toll gate four 
or five collectors should take down who the merchants were, whence they came, 
what amount of merchandise they had brought, and where the seal mark for 
the first time had been impressed. When the merchandise was not stamped, 
or stamped with a counterfeit seal, heavy fines were inflicted. Merchants had 
to declare the quantity and price of the merchandise, and when purchasers 
bid for a sum higher than what the merchants had demanded, the excess 
amount was paid into the treasury and the merchants for practising the deceit 
to pay a lower toll were fined eight times the toll. 

The same punishment was imposed when the price of the merchandise 
packed in bags was lowered by showing an inferior sort, or when valuable 
merchandise was covered over with a layer of inferior. Commodities were 
always to be sold after they were precisely weighed, measured, or num¬ 
bered. Those who uttered a lie to avoid the tolls were punished as thieves. 
As tolls formed one of the fruitful sources of revenue and were levied on 
a number of articles, it was no wonder stringent regulations were passed in 
the matter of their collection. 9 

The Superintendent of Weaving .—Weaving was carried on as a domestic 
industry in rural parts. The Superintendent should employ only qualified 
persons to manufacture threads, coats, cloths and ropes. The so-called quali¬ 
fied persons who were engaged in some of the processes of weaving were none 
other than widows, cripple women, girls, mendicants, or ascetic women, 
mothers of prostitutes, old women servants of the king, and prostitutes who 
had ceased to attend temples on service. Wages were fixed according as 
the threads spun were fine, coarse, or of middle quality, and in proportion 
to a greater or less quantity manufactured Where women were concerned 
a high code of honour was demanded of the Superintendent. Those women 
who could present themselves at the weaving house should, at dawn, he 
enabled to exchange their spinnings for wages. Only so much light as was 
enough to examine the threads should be kept. If the Superintendent 
looked at the faces of such women or talked about any other work he should 
be visited with punishment. Manu says that a weaver who had received ten 
palas of thread should return cloth weighing on epala more. Severe punish- 
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meets were inflicted on those who failed to do the work agreed on by them, 
or who misappropriated raw materials intended for weaving. 1 

The Superintendent of Agriculture. —He should be one possessed of 
the knowledge of the science of agriculture dealing with the plantation of 
bushes and trees. Assisted by those who were trained in such sciences, he 
should in time collect the seeds of all kinds of grains, flowers, fruits, 
vegetables, etc. He should employ slaves, labourers, and prisoner^ to sow 
the seeds on crown lands which had been often and satisfactorily ploughed. 
He must see that the work did not suffer on account of any want of ploughs 
and other necessary implements or of bullocks. Nor should there be any 
delay in procuring to them the assistance of blacksmiths, carpenters, borers, 
rope makers, as well as of those who caught snakes, and of similar persons. 
According to the rainfall, whether it was more or less, the Superintendent 
should give instructions to sow the seeds which required more or less water; 
or seeds might be sown according to the changes of the season. Fields that 
were left unsown might be brought under cultivation by employing those 
who cultivated for one-half the share in the produce. He should grow wet 
crops, winter crops, or summer crops according to the supply of workmen and 
water. He should know that, where there was smoke caused by the burning 
of the essence of cotton seeds and the slough of a snake, snakes would not 
stay. He must proportion the contribution of the people according to the 
labour involved in the cultivation, for example, those who cultivated the land 
irrigating by manual labour should be assessed only a fifth of the produce as 
water rate, and by water lifts one-third of the produce. Provisions should be 
supplied to watchmen, slaves and labourers in proportion to the amount of 
work done by them. One peculiar feature was that always when seeds were 
sown, a handful of seeds bathed in water with a piece of gold should be sown 
first and the following mantra recited :— 

.. Prajjipatya Ka$yap&ya deviya namah 
Sada' Sit4 mddhyat&m dfivi bijCshu cha 
dhanfeshu oha chandavata he 

‘ Salutation to god Prajapathi Kasyapa. May agriculture always flourish and 
may the goddess reside in seeds and wealth.’ The Superintendent must 
freely allow those that were learned in the Vedas, and those that were 
engaged in making penance, to take from the fields ripe flowers and fruits for 
the purpose of worship and rice and barley for performing dgrayana, a 
sacrificial performance at the commencement of the harvest season, and also 
those who live by gleaning grains in fields to gather grains after they have 
been accumulated and removed. 3 

The Superintendent of Cows.—He had to supervise herds maintained for 
wages, herds surrendered for a fixed amount of dairy produce, useless and 
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abandoned herds, herds maintained for a share in dairy produce, cattle that 
strayed, and the amassed quantity of milk and clarified butter. 

Cowherds should work under his orders. They should apply remedies 
to calves, or aged cows, or cows suffering from diseases. They should graze 
the herds in forests which had been severally allotted as pasture grounds for 
various seasons, and from which thieves, tigers and other molesting beasts 
had been driven away by hunters and their hounds. With a view to scare 
out snakes and tigers, and as a definite means of knowing the whereabouts 
of herds, sounding bells should be attached to the necks of timid cattle. 
Whenever they failed to report the loss of animals by theft, or drowning, or 
by destruction, they should be compelled to make good the loss. When an 
animal died a natural death they should surrender the skin with the fat, bile, 
marrow, teeth, hoofs, horns and bones. The butter milk should be given as 
drink to hogs and dogs, though they might reserve some in a bronze vessel to 
prepare their own dish. They might also make use of coagulated milk or 
cheese to render their oil cakes relishing. Cattle must be milked at proper 
times in proper seasons. The cowherd who milked a cow a second time 
should have his thumbs cut off. When a person caused a bull attached to a 
herd to fight with another bull, he should be punished. Cattle should be 
grouped in herds of ten each of similar colour while they were being grazed. 
Cowherds should take their cattle far or near according to their capacity. 
Once in six months sheep and other animals should be shorn of their wool. 

All cattle should be supplied with abundance of fodder and water. 1 

The Superintendent of Passports .—This officer should issue passes at 
the rate of a masha a pass. It was only those who were provided with these 
passes that were at liberty to enter into or go out of a country. The 
Superintendent of Pasture lands should examine the passports. Pasture 
grounds naturally therefore should be opened between any two dangerous 
places. Valleys should be cleared from the fear of thieves, elephants and other 
beasts. Hunters with their hounds should reconnoitre forests.' At the ' 
approach of thieves or enemies, they should so hide themselves by ascending 
trees or mountains as to escape from them and blow conch shells, or beat 
drums. As to movements of enemies or wild tribes, they might send 
information by flying pigeons with passes, or causing fire and smoke at 
successive distances. In a word it should be his duty to protect timber and 
elephant forests, to keep roads in good repair, to arrest thieves, to secure 
the safety of mercantile traffic, to protect cows and facilitate the transactions 
of the people. 9 

The Collector-General .—He was the chief officer of the State. The 
several superintendents and commissioners were appointed by him. The 
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system of espionage, as even a hasty perusal of Arthasastra would show, was 
carried to its perfection. The spies permeated, as it were, all walks of life. 
Nobody, whatever his calling might be, was free from their scrutiny. The 
Collector-General was their chief of staff. He was the highest revenue 
minister. Rural as well as urban administration was placed under his care. 
The Collector-General thus energetically attended to the affairs of the 
kingdom. Also his subordinates constituting his various establishments of 
espionage along with their colleagues and followers attended to their duties 
likewise. 1 

Sources of Revenue. —Many are the injunctions laid thick on the heads 
of sovereigns in the matter of collection of revenue. Though the sovereigns 
did not leave untapped every possible source for swelling the revenues of the 
State, yet they went about it with a method which was as agreeable as it 
was exacting. Chanakya says * just as fruits are gathered from a garden as 
often as they become ripe, so revenue shall be collected as often as it becomes 
ripe. Collection of revenue or of fruits when unripe, shall never be carried 
on, lest their source may be injured, causing immense trouble. ’ 9 

Mann says with regards to the collection of revenue. ' As the leech, the 
calf, and the bee take their food little by little, even so the king draws from 
his realm moderats annual taxes.’ (VII. 126.) 

Manu does not mince matters when he says ‘the king should not cut 
up his own root by levying no taxes, nor the root of other men by excessive 
greed, for by cutting up his own root or theirs he makes himself or them 
wretched. ’ He must combine in him two impossible qualities being both 
sharp and gentle, if he would be respected. (VII. 139.) 

So also in Malidbhdratha, in Shanti Parva, Bhishma says ‘ As the bee 
gathers honey from flowers gradually, the king should collect wealth 
gradually.’ 

The king who found himself in a great financial trouble and needed 
money might collect revenue by demand. In such parts of his country as 
depended solely upon rain, and were rich in grain, he might demand of his 
subjects one-third or one-fourth of their grain according to their capacity (a 
very important qualification). He should never make such demands of his 
subjects living in tracts of middle or low quality, nor of people who were of 
great help in the construction of fortifications, gardens, buildings, roads for 
traffic, colonization of waste lands, exploitation of mines, and formation of 
forest preserves for timber; nor of people who lived on the border of his 
kingdom or who had not enough subsistence. He should, on the other hand,' 
supply with grain and cattle those who colonized waste lands. He might 
purchase for gold one-fourth of what remained after deducting as much of the 
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grain as was required for seeds and subsistence of his subjects. He should 
avoid the property of forest tribes as their means of living were scanty and 
as they did a good deal of service involving great risks, as well as that of 
Brahmans learned in the Vedas or Srotriyas. That Chanakya who is 
unsparing of the Brahman should be as kind as Manu (VII. 138) who says 
that Brahmans and Srotriyas should not be taxed, and that though the king 
was dying through want he must not levy a tax ou the Srotriya should be a 
matter of gratification for the much maligned Brahman. But the king 
might purchase of them offering them favourable prices. Failing these 
measures, the servants of the Collector-General might prevail on the 
peasantry to raise summer crops. 1 

The demand from cultivators was one-fourth of the grain and one-sixth 
of forest produce and of such commodities as cotton fabrics, barks of 
trees, hemp, wool, silk, medicines, sandal, flowers, fruits, vegetables, firewood, 
bamboos and flesh. They might also take one-half of all ivory and skins of 
animals. Besides the demands from merchants raised both on raw materials 
and finished products, herdsmen were also taxed. Persons rearing cocks and 
pigs should surrender to the Government half of their stock of animals. 
Those that reared inferior animals should give oue-sixth. Those that kept 
cows, buffaloes, mules, asses and camels should give one tenth. Now and 
then a very delightful method of collection of taxes was adopted. Those that 
maintained prostitutes should collect revenue with the help of women noted 
for their beauty and youth in the service of the king. Such was beauty’s 
charm on the hard working tax-payers in those days of justice and morality. 
The demands anyhow should be made only once and never twice.* 

The old law-givers differ not only in the matter of the several sources of 
revenue, but also in the share of contribution by the people. 

N.B.—On the whole it might be safely said that ordinarily tho revenue of the 
State was derived from land and commerce, the other secondary sources being 
mines, salt custom duties or shulka (the place where corn was sold), river crossings 
and elephants. Mr. C. V. Vaidya in his Upio India, page 213, says the fact that the 
elephant preserves belonged to the king compels the conclusion that tho people were 
freely allowed to appropriate other beasts of the jungle for the purposes of food, 
trade or hunting. Unlike now the people were allowed the free use of jungles which 
usually bordered on a State. They wore entitled to live therein wherever they 
liked, and to cut what trees they pleise-1 and to graze their cattle whorever 
convenient. The Superintendent of Forests was after all not exacting oven though 
he was made responsible for forest produce and for their safety and up-keop. It 
might without any fear of contradiction be assorted that the land revenue on an 
average never exceeded one-sixth tho gross. I do not agree with Mr. Vaidya when he 
says, ' as the tax of the king was lovied on the produco of the land, it appears that the 
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land cultivated was never measured.’ A study of the Arthasastra where minute tables 
are given for the measurement of space, and also the rules given by Manu and 
Chanabya for the settlement of the boundary disputes, would dispel this view. Of 
oourse there were instances of the land of a village being divided by the villagers 
among themselves according to their convenience. 

People who were unable to pay taxes were let off by working for the 
king a few days a week. The king possessed a right to exact forced labour 
from artisans and labourers. 1 No caste seems to have been exempt from this 
tax of compulsory labour. Even the Brahmans were made to work for the 
king, if they did not follow their own sacred profession, for we read in 
Mahdbhdrata. 

'All Brahmans who have not learnt the Vedas and kept the sacrificial 
fire should be made to pay taxes and to do forced labour by a king who is 
religious. ’ 

‘ In Vishnu Siurithi (III, 22) it is said of the king that he must take from 
his subjects a sixth part every year of the grain and a sixth part of all other 
seeds (III. 2d) and two in the hundred of cattle gold and clothing. Again a 
sixth part of flesh, honey, clarified butter, herbs, perfumes, flowers, roots, 
fruits, liquids and condiments etc (III. 24). Manu says a fiftieth part of the 
increment of cattle and gold and eighth, sixth or one-twelfth part of the 
crops (VII. 130). The king might also take the sixth part of trees, meat, 
honey, clarified butter, perfumes, etc. 

Remission of taxes was based on a generous and protective principle. 
In the construction of new works, such as tanks, lakes, taxes were remitted 
for five years and for repairing ruined work, for four years. For improving 
or extending water-works, taxes were remitted for three years. If unculti¬ 
vated tracts were acquired for cultivation by mortgage or purchase, remission 
of taxation was for two years. Out of crops grown by irrigation by means of 
wind power or bullocks or below tanks in fields, parks, flower gardens or in 
any other way so much of the produce as would not entail hardship on the 
cultivators might be given to Government. 9 

Though it might be contended that the taxes were very many in kind, 
the fact must not be lost sight of that they were a small fraction, and even the 
a gg re g a t e did not make them prohibitive. If we only compare the present 
system of incidence with the past, we shall see that the many items that are 
t ax^J now were not found in the list of taxable articles then, and also the system 
of taxation was not rigid, for the taxes were paid only on articles actually 
produced. To any one familiar with the thousand and one taxes that Pitt and 
Peel took all the trouble to reduce, neither the incidence nor the number of 
articles liable to be taxed then seems to be inequitable or large. The words 
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are that the king 'may take,' hut there is room to think that he did not take 
full advantage of this right. Chanakya, as has already been seen, makes us to 
understand that the king very often came to the help of the people in stead 
of exacting according to an iron code of laws the utmost from his subjects. 

An interesting question to which I may be permitted to devote a few 
sentences is ‘ whether the land revenue was of the nature of a rent or a 
tax?’ *The question is interesting because it decides the point according 
to the answer we are able to give, whether the ryot had a right in the soil or 
not. There is very good evidence to show that by unquestioned prescrip¬ 
tion the Government was entitled to receive from the occupier of the land 
whatever it required of the surplus profit, thus reducing the land revenue to a 
rent paid by the tenant rather than as a tax paid by the owner to the State. 
Kautilya says that when a property was brought to the hammer and its value 
increased by the bidding even among persons of the same community the in¬ 
creased amount together with the toll on the value should be handed over to 
the king's treasury. 1 Further he adds 9 lands prepared for cultivation should 
be given to taxpayers only for life. Lands might be confiscated from those 
who did not cultivate them and given to others. The king should bestow on 
cultivators only such favour and remission as would tend to swell the treasury 
and should avoid such as would deplete it. All these statements go to prove 
that of the two parties that claimed ownership, the king and the subjects, the 
king had more of it than the people, but that, subject to the payment of a 
stated proportion of the produce to meet the necessities of the administration, 
the proprietary right of the cultivator in the soil of his holding was absolute 
and complete, and that he was able to mortgage, sell, or otherwise alienate 
the land. This was only for land, for the king exercised his right of owner¬ 
ship with regard to fishing, ferrying and trading in vegetables, in reservoirs 
or lakes, and had a exclusive ownership in mining. As regards mining, 
Chanakya says 3 that besides collecting from mines the ten kinds of revenue, 
such as (1) the value of output, <2) the share of the output, (3) the premium 
of five per cent, (4) the testing charge of coins, (5) fine previously announced, 
(6) toll, (7) compensation for loss entailed on the king’s commerce, (8) fines 
to be determined in proportion to the gravity of the crimes, (9) coinage and 
(10) the premium of eight per cent, the Government should keep as a State 
monopoly both mining and commerce in minerals. A curious coincidence of 
the enunciation of similar principles is to be found in a Madras Government 
Order, No. 1008, Revenue, dated September 21, 1882, wherein it is said that 
the State cannot without violating the rule and practice dating from tim e 
immemorial, assert in this presidency, an exclusive right to minerals in 
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unoccupied lands, but that it is fully entitled to a share in such products as 
in any other produce of the land. Wherever the ryotwari system prevails, 
the position of the ryot in India, whether he has large or small holdings has 
not at all varied, as he still occupies a favoured position unlike the ryot 
in England, who is not a mere tenant. If he does not enjoy the favoured 
position of a landlord in England, neither is he like the English tenant. 
If the name of landlord belongs to any person in India, it is-to the 
ryot. He divides with the Government all the rights of the land. Whatever 
is not reserved by Government, belongs to him. He is not a tenant at will 
or for a term of years. He is not removable because another offers more. 
It is a large question to decide, neither is it within the scope of my thesis to 
ask whether the ryot is not hampered now by the periodical settlements 
where certain factors alone are taken into consideration to enhance the tax 
and not others, by which the ryot is reduced to the position of a helpless 
being, which was not the case in Ancient India, as the kings had always 
taken a share of his net earnings, and that a small fraction. To put it briefly* 
then as now, land revenne was more of the nature of a tax than a rent, as 
ample latitude was allowed to the occupiers of land. May it be suggested 
that the land did not belong to the State as it demanded only a fixed propor¬ 
tion of the produce, and even that for the protection of the people. 

IV. SOME GENERAL FEATURES 

Boundary disputes .—These formed a significant feature of rura, 
life in those days. The ancient law-givers devoted much attention how 
to settle them. Manu says (VIII. 245) that if a dispute had arisen between 
two villages concerning a boundary the king should settle the limits in the 
month of Jaistha (June) when the landmarks were most distinctly visible 
He should mark the boundaries by trees, shrubs, bamboos of different kinds, 
creepers, raised mounds (as followed in Mysore and Bombay), reeds, 
thickets, so that the boundary might not be forgotten. Tanks, wells, cisterns 
should be built where boundaries meet as well as temples. As through their 
ignorance of boundaries trespasses constantly occurred, the king should cause to 
be made other hidden marks for boundaries, such as stones, bones and whatever 
of a similar kind the earth could not corrode even after a long time. If there 
werq-a doubt, even on an inspection of the marks, the settlement of a dispute 
should depend on witnesses who should be examined in the presence of the 
crowd of the villagers and also of the two litigants. They should, putting 
earth on their heads, wearing chaplets of red flowers and red dresses, being 
sworn each by the reward for his meritorious deeds, settle the boundary in 
accordance with the truth. On failure of witnesses from the two villages, 
men of the four neighbouring villages who were pure should make, as 
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witnesses, a decision concerning the boundary in the presence of the king. 
Failing to secure these, the king might hear the evidence even of 
the following inhabitants of the forest, such as hunters, fowlers, herdsmen, 
root diggers, etc. If any determined the boundary unjustly he should be 
compelled to pay a fine of two hundred panas. In cases where the boundary 
could not be ascertained by any evidence a righteous king with the intention 
of benefiting them should himself assign his land to each, and that was the 
settled rule. Kautilya says much the same thing as Mann. 1 In all disputes 
regarding the boundary between any two villagers, neighbours or elders of 
five or ten villages should investigate the case on the evidence to be furnished 
from natural or artificial boundary marks; even among cultivators and 
herdsmen outsiders who have had the experience of former possession in 
the place, or one or many persons not personally acquainted with the 
boundary marks, and then wearing unusual dress should lead the people to 
the place. If the boundary marks just described were not found, a fine of 
1,000 panas should be imposed on the misleading or guilty person. Disputes 
concerning fields should be decided by the elders of the neighbourhood or of 
the village. If they were divided in their opinions, decision should be sought 
for from a number of pure and respectable people or the disputants might 
equally divide the disputed holding among themselves. If both of these 
methods failed, the holding under dispute should be taken possession of by the 
king. Encroachment upon boundaries was punished with the first amerce¬ 
ment. Destruction of boundaries should be punished with a fine of 24 panas. 
Thus the determination of the boundaries was dealt with. 

Wages .—There was a statute of labourers. The question of wages 
received ample attention at the hands of the Government. 5 The servant 
should get the promised wages. As to wages not previously settled the 
amount was fixed in proportion to the work done and the time spent in doing 
it. Wherever the wages were not previously settled, a cultivator should 
obtain one-tenth of the crops grown, a herdsman one-tenth of the butter 
clarified, a tradesman one-tenth of the sale proceeds. Artisans and others 
serving of their own accord should obtain as much wages as similar persons 
employed elsewhere or as much as experts should fix. Disputes regarding 
wages should be decided on the strength of evidence furnished by witnesses. 
Failure to pay wages should be punished with a fine of ten times the amount 
of wages or six panas. 

The law was no less strict or definite as regards labourers. 3 A servant 
neglecting or unreasonably putting off work for which he had received 
wages should be fined twelve panas. He who was incapable of turning 
out work or was involved in calamities should be shown some concession or 
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be allowed to get the work done by a substitute. The loss incurred by his 
master or employer owing to such delay should be made good by extra 
work. An employer might be at liberty to get the work done by another 
provided there was no such adverse condition that the former should not 
employ another servant to execute the work, nor should the latter go else¬ 
where for work. An employer, not taking work from his labourer, or an 
employee not doing his employer's work should be fined twelve panafi. The 
same rules applied to guilds of workmen. 

Rural Co-operation. Co-operation was much insisted upon. In Artha - 
sdstra 1 we read that whoever stayed away from any kind of co-operative 
construction should send his servants and bullocks to carry on his work, 
should have a share in the expenditure and should have no claim to the 
profit. Again 2 any person who did not co-operate in the work of prepara, 
tion for a public show should together with his family forfeit his right to 
enjoy the show. If a man who had not co-operated in preparing for a public 
play or spectacle was found hearing or witnessing it under hiding, or if any 
one refused to give his aid in a work beneficial to all he should be compelled 
to pay double the value of the aid due from him. The order of any person 
attempting to do a work beneficial to all should be obeyed on pain of penalty. 
Co-operation in sacrificial acts was also much insisted upon. Manu says 
(IX. 274) that those who do not give assistance according to their ability 
when a village was being plundered, or a dyke was being destroyed, or high¬ 
way robbery committed should be banished with their goods and chattels. 
There were craft villages and trade guilds. 

Money economy.— Natural economy which continued to the twelfth cen¬ 
tury a.d. in England and Europe generally was centuries before replaced by 
money economy. This alone is indicative of the fact that the people had 
attained a high order of civilization and had extensive transactions in far- 
off lands. Anyhow the self-sufficing nature of the village economy acted as 
no bar to the people taking to money as a convenient means of exchange. 
Prof. Rhys Davids says in his Buddhist India that transactions were carried 
on at values estimated and bargains struck in terms of the kahapana, a square 
copper coin weighing about 146 grains and guaranteed as to weight and 
fineness by punch marks made by private individuals. There were no silver 
coins. There were one-half and one-fourth kahapanas. Market prices came 
to bo fixed by Manu's time. Even though the kahapana was only five- 
sixth of a penny its purchasing power was great, quite as much as a shilling. 
There was a considerable use of instruments of credit. Merchants gave 
letters of credit to one another. The rate of interest varied from eight to 
thirty per cent. But Chanakya 3 tells us that the goldsmith should employ 
artisans to manufacture gold and silver coins from the bullion of citizens, and 
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country people. The goldsmith of the mint should return to the owners 
coin of the same weight and of the same quality as that of the bullion 
which he received. With the exception of those coins which bad been worn 
out, or which had undergone diminution, they should receive the same coins 
into the mint even after the lapse of a number of years. What an instruc¬ 
tive comparison this affords to the practice obtaining at the present time when 
the mints have been closed for private coinage, and when a seigniorage is 
charged for gold coins, and the silver coin is nothing but a token coin. But 
there was a wholesome restriction. Whoever caused gold or silver articles to 
be manufactured in any place other than the mint, or without being noticed 
by the State goldsmith, should be fined twelve panas. The weights and 
measures should be obtained from the Government, and should be approved 
by them. The fact that fines were levied in terms of money on both rural 
and urban population in itself is a strong proof of the universality of money 
economy. 

CONCLUSION 

If one dives into the pages of Arthasastra, one is struck with wonder that 
the art of government could have reached that high, level of perfection. At 
times a vague idea is likely to flit through one’s mind that Chanakya in one 
of his avatars must have studied the technique of the European system of 
administration and forged this remarkable document. If we were to read 
the pages of Chanakya’s book, after a study of the condition of the country 
presented in the Jataka stories, we should be struck with compelling admira¬ 
tion of the remarkable progress made in all directions. The king was no more 
a beneficent despot but one that ruled on the principles of constitutional 
government, whose many arms were the many departments he had created. 
He took an active part in the government of the kingdom. There had grown 
up a large number of officials both central and local, the latter being more 
often hereditary than nominees of the king, as the big officers or the several 
superintendents were. In a country like India which is lamentably liable to 
be visited by famines, the irrigation allotment made now was nothing when 
compared to the constant care evinced by the sovereign. Mr. Vincent Smith 
in his Early History of India (second edition, page 130) says that the provision 
of water for the fields was recognized as an imperative duty by the great 
Mauryan emperors, and is a striking illustration of the accuracy of M5gas- 
thenes’ remark that imperial officers were sent to measure the land as in 
Egypt and inspect the sluices so that every one might enjoy his fair share of 
the benefit. The laud revenue, even though it was the first charge on the land 
was not rigorously collected, and varied according to various places. Megas- 
thenes noted with surprise and admiration that the husbandmen could pursue 
their calling in peace while the professional soldiers of hostile kings were 
6 
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engaged in battle. Pax Britannica could not have given them more, and 
German savagery should be ashamed of its doings particularly in Belgium. 
There is no reference to caste panchayets, and the inference is that the 
Brahmans who came under the law as much as anybody obeyed willingly the 
headman and the village panchayet. The wonderful organization of 
Chandragupta’s empire depicted in the pages of Chanakya, fortunately corro¬ 
borated by the accounts of Megasthenes, must have been the product of a 
steady evolution of government of many centuries, and owed not a little 
to the centralization of the social and economic activities of the self-govern¬ 
ing Indo-Aryan village communities. The administration of the city by a 
board of superintendents was only an amplification of the village govern¬ 
ment. In a word, it might be said that the history of Indian civilization 
is the history of its village, which always remained the political unit of the 
state throughout the centuries, when mighty waves of dynasties after dynas¬ 
ties followed in quick succession either to build on previous foundations, or to 
destroy what was built before, but always leaving unimpaired the undaunted 
spirit of the little village. 
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INDIAN ARTS AND ARCHITECTURE 


A Paper read before the Mythic Society 
By V. Aiyaswami Iyer, Esq., B.A., B.C.E., A.C.E. 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I cannot sufficiently thank you, for the great honour you have done me 
by giving me an opportunity to-night to read this paper on ‘ Indian Arts and 
Architecture ’ which is merely a compilation of notes taken by me in my 
study of several books and periodicals. These notes are culled from the 
writings of E. B. Ha veil, Fergusson, Radha Kamal Mukherjee, Ganga 
Sankar Misra, Rama Raz, etc. Personally I have not done justice to this 
subject for want of time. Further I am not a specialist in this branch, nor 
do I pretend to have made any original researches in the subject, and yet, 
on the great encouragement given to me by our worthy President who is a 
true student of the subject of to-day, and myself being an ardent lover of the 
subject, I have made bold to read the paper before you to-night. You will, 
therefore, kindly excuse me, if the lecture lacks oratory, fineness of expres¬ 
sion, or extraordinarily interesting new matter, and the President of the 
evening will, we may be sure, be the real lecturer and make up for all the 
deficiences in the lecture. 


Art 

The dawn of a new era is always accompanied by the birth of great 
literary and artistic movements. In tho human race there is always a 
passion for self-expression. We ever try to create new forms of expressing 
the deepest longings and aspirations. This is so characteristic a feature of 
human, and, in fact, of all types of life, that it is almost an instinct. Injact, 
this passion for self-expression is really a reflection of the great desire on the 
part of the Supreme Being to multiply Himself and thus express His infinite 
nature in an infinity of objects. 

Every object in nature is the expression of some aspect or other of the 
infinite beauty of God. In the ever-varying moods of nature is caught 
up and mirrored some aspect of the Divine harmony and glory. As 
Mrs. Annie Besant says: ‘ There is nothing in nature untouched by man 
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that has not its own beauty and its own grace. The forest depths and the 
mountain solitudes, the tossing waves of ocean and the shimmering ripples 
of the lake, the little out-of-the-way valley, cradled in the bosom of the hills 
and carpeted with flowers, the snow-clad peak, the brilliant blue and the 
summer moon, the dark, star-spangled depths of midnight, the white radiance 
of the moon, the dancing shadows cast by the sunbeams, what are these but 
the signs of eternal beauty, the sign manual of God?* Nature, whicl^is His 
expression in matter, in her contact with the ugly and the formless, is ever 
moulding into new forms of beauty, chaotic matter which is the plastic 
material for her artistic finger. Study nature alike in the masses with which 
she constructs the world, and in the details with which she crowds the 
smallest nook in her vast realms, and you will understand that one of the 
pillars on which God, the great architect of the universe, constructs His 
universe is beauty.’ 

Art may be defined to be ‘the beautiful expression of the beautiful. ’ 

The object of art is to pierce the veil of matter, to seize the idea, the 
underlying principle which nature is trying to make manifest, and then 
express that idea or principle in marble or canvas. The work of the artist is, 
therefore, essentially spiritual. By spiritual intention, he is able to enter into 
the mind of nature, and he brings, from his experience in that state of one¬ 
ness with nature, the evermastering inspiration of a great idea which is ever 
the basis of all great art. Without it there is no art, there is only drawing, 
simulation of natural objects. 

Thus it will be seen that art is intimately bound up with religion in the 
purest sense of the word, that its object is essentially to purify and widen 
human life, by revealing the Divine in the manifested and even in the 
unmanifested universe. 

In a purely rosthetic sense, art designates what is more specifically 
termed the fine arts, such as architecture, sculpture, painting, music and 
poetry. The fine arts minister to the sentiment of taste through the medium 
of the beautiful in form, colour, rhythm or harmony. 

Art in its most extended sense, as distinguished from nature on the one 
hand, and from science on the other, is defined as, ‘ every regulated operation 
or dexterity by which organized beings pursue ends which they know before¬ 
hand, together with the rules and the result of every such operation or 
dextefity’. In this wide sense it embraces what are usually called the useful 
arts. The useful arts have their origin in positive practical needs, and 
restrict themselves to satisfying them. Art applied to industrial purposes, 
may be represented by the triple combination of formulae :— 

Fitness. 

Beauty or Rhythm. 

Love or Worship. 
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Such being the absorbing notion of religion among the Hindus, they 
endeavoured to represent this idea in their architecture and sculpture. 
Nothing was excluded from the sacred precincts of temples, not even the 
humblest occupations of the daily labourer, not even sorrow, suffering and 
sin. The universe has emanated from the Deity to whom the architect 
dedicated his temples, and as far as humble skill and untiring industry 
permitted, he sought to depict the universe on those temples, the imperishable 
monuments of his industry and faith. 

Visvakarma 

This religious bent of Indian art marks its striking originality. The 
God who is the source of all the beauty, rhythm and proportion is Visvakarma, 
and to him all the homage and reverence of the Hindu artisan are due, for 
all art and industry are revealed by him to the artisan. 

In the Mahabharata, he is described as Lord of the Arts, the carpenter 
of the gods, the fashioner of all ornaments, who made the celestial chariots 
of the deities, on whose craft men subsist and whom, as a great and immortal 
God, they continually worship. Visvakarma is not only worshipped by the 
craftsmen with offerings and ritual at the beginning of their work, but there 
are also numerous charms and songs with which he is invoked to ward off 
disasters and assist them in their work. 


Excellence of Indian Art in Ancient Times 

India has played an important part in the history of the world. To get 
through the knowledge of her art is a difficult task. 

Her vast wealth, her green, fertile land, her infinite treasure of philosophy 
has made her the famous * Golden Bird ’ in the eyes of various ambitious 
and adventurous nations and tribes of the world. 

People from the remotest corners, fired with zeal and plunder, have poured 
like locusts into the beautiful land where Yamuna and Ganges flow. She 
has resisted the Macedonian Phalanx of Alexander the Great. She felt the 
terror of Timur. She often witnessed her beloved sons butchered in cold 
blood, her treasuries looted and plundered, her pattern of exquisite work_ 
manship mercilessly given to conflagration. These significant historical 
events cannot be said to pass without leaving any effect on her civilization. 

In the absence of historical chronicles, a student of the history of Indian 
arts weeps, as if in the wilderness, for the past glory of India. 

But, in spite of all this, there still stand the mighty forts, the high and 
lordly towers, beautiful palaces, ‘ the silent majestic witness of vanquished 
dreams 
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Fitness, for the use to which a thing is to be applied. 

Beauty, growing spontaneously from the perfect fitness (for man does 
not live by bread alone). 

Love, the source of the highest aspirations, proceeding from the under¬ 
standing of the identity of a perfect life with the perfect harmony of the 
Divine Laws. 

In every age and every part of the world, when the progress of national 
development has reached its highest point intellectually and spiritually, art 
combines all these three qualities and the absence of any one of them is a 
symptom of the degradation of art and of national character. 

All art which is produced entirely by machinery—(as much of the art of 
the present day is produced)—must obviously lack the quality of love, which 
no machine can feel; and art thereby becomes a sham and a make-believe. 

Among things that have been conducive to human progress art is the 
foremost. The history of art explains those various stages that man has 
passed through, before he attained his present position, and reflects the true 
national sentiment. It is the authentic record of civilization which seldom 
lies. The nations with the greatest art have always been leaders in the 
world’s progress. 

The Religious Element in the Arts and Crafts of India 

India has always been a ‘ spiritual country * the land of the philosopher. 
She always sought spirituality in each and everything, and this marked 
tendency towards spirituality explains the fact that the Indian civilization is 
an outcome of her religion. They worked for God and for humanity, and 
not for the luxury of materialism. Romesh Chunder Dutt observes: ‘To 
the Hindu, his whole life in all its minute acts is a part of religion. Not only 
moral precepts, but the rules of social domestic life, of eating, drinking and 
behaviour to fellow-men and fellow-creatures are part of his religion. It is 
his religion which teaches the warrior to fight, the learned to prosecute his 
studies and contemplation, the artisan to ply his trade, and all men to 
regulate their conduct towards one another. The very conception of Brahma 
in the Upatiishad and in all the religious writings is the all-embraciug 
universe, all is an emanation from him, all return to him. The very 
signification of the word ‘ Dharma ’ in the ancient Dharma Sastras is not 
religion in the modern sense of the word, but the totality of human duties 
and of human life in all its occupations, pursuits and daily actions. And 
though the modern Hindu is far removed in ideas from his ancestors, yet 
even to this day, the whole life of an orthodox and religious Hindu is 
controlled by rules and sanctions which he calls his Dharma, rules regulating 
every act and every word in political, social, and domestic life. ' 
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Unprejudiced minds 1 venture to assert that Indian civilization is more 
ancient than that of Egypt. There is much evidence ? to show that the 
ancient Hindus came in contact with the ancient Egyptians and influenced 
their manners, social life and religious faith to no inconsiderable extent- 
The Egyptians are stated by all to have come from the Land of 
Punt, a country in the east of Egypt, through the ‘Persian Gulf 
round .the sea to the Mediterranean.’ The physical aspect of the 
‘ Land of Punt ’ quite corresponds with that of the western coast of 
India. The word ‘Punt’ itself appears to be the corrupted form 
of the Sanskrit word Panch and it is a well-known fact that the 
Greek word ( Pancheo) was used to mean India of the Punjab, the land 
of the five waters. This is not mere idle fancy. Sir William Jones, 
Philostratus, Eusebius, Col. Wilford, Dr. Robert Taylor, Pliny, Rawlinson 
and other writers, both ancient and modern, are of opinion that Egypt was 
colonized from India. Col. Olcott boldly comes forward to say, ‘ We have a 
right to more than suspect that India 8,000 years ago sent a colony of 
emigrants, who carried their arts and high civilization into what is known to 
us as Egypt. ‘—[C.H.C. Magazine.) 

Sir Thomas Munro, in his evidence on the affairs of the East India 
Company (1813), when asked if the civilization of the Hindus could not be 
improved by the establishment of open trade, gave that memorable answer 
which has often been quoted and will bear repetition. 

‘ I do not understand what is meant by the civilization of the Hindus; in 
the higher branches of science, in the knowledge of the theory and practice of 
good government, and in education which, by banishing prejudice and 
superstition, open the minds to receive instruction from every quarter, they 
are much inferior to Europeans. But, if a good system of argiculture 
unrivalled manufacturing skill, a capacity to produce whatever can contribute, 
convenience or luxury; schools established in every village for teaching 
reading, writing and arithmetic; the general practice of hospitality aDd charity 
among each other; and above all, a treatment of the female sex, full of 
confidence, respect and delicacy, are among the signs which denote a civilized 
people, then the Indians are not inferior to the nations of Europe; and 
if civilization is to become an article of trade between the two countries, I am 
convinced that this country (England) will gain by the import cargo. ’ Munro 
had a high idea of the Indian manufacture of his time. Among the causes 
which precluded the extended sale of British goods in India then may be men¬ 
tioned ‘ the religious and civil habits of the natives, and, more than anything 
else, I am afraid the excellence of their own manufacture. ’ He had used an 
Indian shawl for seven years and had found very little difference in it after 

lOnc would like to have some proof for this bold statement.—The Editor. 

s We are not aware of suoh evidence.—The Editor. 
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that long use: while with regard to imitation shawls produced in England, he 
said : ‘ I have never seen an European shawl that I would use even if it were 
given to me as a present. ’ 

Mr. Robert Richards who served for many years in Madras and Bombay, 
in his evidence given before the British Committee on Indian subjects in 1831 
said‘ Let it be recollected that, in many branches of art, their skill is 
absolutely unrivalled. 'Several of their fabrics, such as muslins, shawls, 
embroidered silks, handkerchiefs, etc., together with examples of workman¬ 
ship in gold, silver and ivory have never yet been equalled by British artists. 
Their architecture, though peculiar, is of a superior order, and in the con¬ 
struction of great buildings they have exerted powers of moving and elevating 
large masses which are unknown to European architects. Agriculture made 
its first progress and attained considerable prefection in the east, which in 
this respect, set the example to Europe. In these and many other arts 
connected with the comforts and convenience of life, the natives of India have 
made great progress in some, and attained perfection in others, without being 
in the smallest degree indebted to the European patterns or example.’ 

The manufactures of India were originally in a highly flourishing 
condition. The various native courts encouraged large and urban enterprise. 
European traders were first attracted, not by the raw products, but by the 
manufactured wares of this country. The fame of the fine muslins of 
Bengal, her rich silk and brocades, her harmonious cotton prints had spread 
far and wide in Asia as well as Europe. I cannot do anything better than 
request you to peruse these plates of the Technical Art series published by 
the Government of India which are placed here on the table before you. 


Indian Architecture 

Among the various arts, architecture claims to be the first which 
attracted the human mind. In primeval ages, man was driven to find a 
habitation in order to protect himself from the inclemencies of the weather 
and thus came the origin of architecture, which is coeval with the history 
of man. 

The history of building palaces and constructing roads marks an epoch- 
making period in the history of civilization. ‘ The history of art in every 
country’ says Mr. Havell, ‘is contained in the history of architecture. Every 
national movement in art has found expression in building. A decline in 
architecture means a decline in national taste and thus when architecture 
decays, the rest of the arts suffer with it. Architecture has given birth to all 
the arts of the painter and the sculptor, the carver and the inlayer of wood 
and stone, the glass painter, the plasterer, the lacquer worker and other 
minor arts, while it has exercised an enormous influence on the development 
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of other arts, such as those of the weaver, the potter, the worker in iron, 
bronze, brass and other metals. ’ 


Treatises on the Ancient Indian Architecture 

Study of Indian lit'erary records on art is essential, otherwise it would be 
difficult to get at the real value of the art, as has been pointed out by Mr. 
F. 0. Oestel. At the Fifteenth International Congress of Orientalists held at 
Copenhagen in 1908 he said:—‘In conclusion, I would like to take this 
opportunity to draw the attention of the Congress to the difficulty experienced 
in the study of Indian Art and Architecture, owing to the want of accurate 
translations of Silpa Sastras. Sukraniti treats of the history of this art 
and the Slokds therein furnish us with a criterion by which we can judge what 
advancement Indians had made in those prehistoric times. Several works on 
architecture are mentioned in Sukraniti, such as 

(1) Manasdra. (5) Sakalddhikdri. 

(2) Mayamata. (6) Visva karmiya. 

(3) K&syapa. (7) Sanat Kumdra. 

(4) Vaiganasa. (8) Sarasvateeyam and others. 

Ramaraju in his essay on architecture calls the collection of these 

treatises Silpa Sastras and gives a brief description of each of the above 
mentioned works. 

The first work, Manasdra, is said to be the most perfect on the subject 
that now exists. It is said to be the production of the sage named Manasdra, 
and is of great celebrity in the south of India, as affording copious information 
on every branch of the art on which he treats, but particularly on that of 
building sacred edifices; and it is often consulted by the artists as the 
highest authority for the solution of contested points in architecture. This 
work is said to consist of fiftyeight Adhyayas or chapters, each of which is 
devoted to a particular topic. 

The second work entitled Mayamata is ascribed to Maya, probably the 
author or compiler of Surya Sidddnta, a work on astronomy of the greatest re. 
pute who is stated in the Valmiki Ramayana to have prepared the altar for the 
sacrifice performed by Dasaratha. He is also stated in the Mahabdratg, to 
have erected a splendid palace for the residence of the five sons of Pandu. It 
differs little from Manasdra in the main arrangement of the subjects. 

The third work entitled Kasyapa is attributed to the sage whose name 
it bears. He is considered as one of the progenitors of mankind, and ranked 
among the seven holy men who were preserved from universal deluge, and who 
peopled the earth soon after the great event. This treatise though more 
uccinct than the two former, contains sufficientinform ation on the subject of 
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Bucred architecture and sculpture. The whole is composed in a dramatic 
form and is stated iu the preface to have been revealed to the author by Siva. 

The fourth treatise called Vaiganasa is the work of a sage so named 
who was the founder of a sect of Vaishnava priests, it is written in a sort of 
metrical prose and is rather ritual than architectural and the author in the 
latter part of the work frequently cites the authority of Kashyapa. This 
seems to be a modern performance. , 

The work entitled SakaladhiJcara is attributed to Aghastya, a sage whose 
history occupies a conspicuous place in the Puranas. The rules contained in 
this voluminous treatise differ very little in substance from those laid down in 
Manasara and other treatises on the same subject. 

It will be interesting for you to hear a short enumeration of the 
contents of the book. Even village and town planning is treated therein. 

The first chapter treats of the measures used in architecture, sculpture, 
carpentry, etc., the second describes the qualification of a silpi, and 
gives a brief account of the origin of the five different classes of artists, 
said to have been descended from Visvakarma, and to have followed re¬ 
spectively the occupations of sculptors, joiners, braziers, jewellers, and black¬ 
smiths. The third, fourth and fifth chapters explain the nature and quali¬ 
ties of the soil on which the buildings should be erected—such as temples, 
palaces, and private dwelling houses for the several classes of people. The 
sixth contains rules and directions for constructing a gnomon for the purpose 
of determining the several points of the compass. The seventh treats of the 
parts into which the ground plan of the cities, and towns, temples, palaces 
and houses, should be divided. The eighth chapter gives a minute description 
of sacrifices and other devotional rites, to be performed on various occasions 
in the building of temples, houses, etc. The ninth chapter treats of villages 
and towns, and prescribes rules for the formation of streets, and the allotment 
of fit places for the erection of temples and for the residence of the different 
classes of people. The tenth contains a description of the different sorts of 
cities. The eleventh treats of the dimensions of the several sort of edifices. 
The twelfth of the garbhavinyasa, or laying the foundation-stone in the centre 
of the intended building; the thirteenth of upapLtas or pedestals; the 
fourteenth of or basement; the fifteenth of the several species of 

pillars, with their respective dimensions; the sixteenth of prastdras or 
entablature; the seventeenth of the junction of the several parts of the 
timber work, with reference to their points; the eighteenth of vimands, 
temples or palaces in general. Ten successive chapters, from the nineteenth 
to the twenty-eighth, contain descriptions of temples surmounted by pyramidal 
domes, consisting of from one to twelve stories, with their respective 
dimensions. The twenty-ninth chapter treats of pracaras or outer courts of 
temples; the thirtieth of the attendant deities and the parts respectively 

































assigned to each within the walls of the temple ; the thirty-first of gopuras 
or pyramidal buildings or turrets raised over the gateways leading to the 
temples; the thirty-second of mantapas or porticoes or resting places for the 
deity; the thirty-third of salas or halls; the thirty-fourth of cities; the thirty- 
fifth of private dwelling houses; etc. 

Hindu orders of Architecture 

The Hindu orders may be said lu consist of four principal parts, namely, 
the (Upa-peeta) or pedestal, the Adishtana or base, the Stamba or pillar, and 
Prasthara or entablature. 

The several mouldings which enter into the composition of the pedestals 
and the bases are (1) upana, (2) compa, (3) greeva, (4) uttara, (5) vajinam, 
(ti) prativdjinam, (7) pattica, (8) dlinga, (9) antarlam all of which are of a 
rectangular form, and (10) kumuda, (11) padma, (12) kapolham, etc., which 
are circular. 

According to Manasara, there are three kinds of pedestals of which the 
first is called vedibhadra, second pratibhadra, third manchabhadra. Each of 
these is again divided into four sorts, making in all twelve, and each differing 
from the other in formation and ornaments, whatever may be its height in 
regard to the base with which it is concerned. 

Bases. —There are not less than sixty-four different sorts of bases under 
various denominations, as pratibhanda, ekabhanda, pratikrama, pushpapush- 
kalam, sreebhaiulam, manchabhandam , srcneebhandam, etc. 

Pillars of Indian architecture are, with respect to dimensions, divided 
into seven sorts. Sketches of some of these are appended. 


The Three Periods of Indian Architecture 
Indian Architecture may be divided into three periods:—The Pre-Bud¬ 
dhist, the Buddhist and the Muhammadan. As regards the Pre-Buddhist 
period, of one thing we can be pretty certain, viz. that the Aryans were a more 
highly civilized race than they are considered to be. They had a thorough 
knowledge of architecture at a very early time. Our SastHU\axe full of 
descriptions of buildings. They give a vivid picture of the architecture of that 
time. Expressions such as buttresses, halls of sacrifice, strongholds, sacred 
mansions, halls built with thousand columns, three-storied palaces are met 
with in the Vedas. The lidmdgana and the Maluibhdrata abound in descrip¬ 
tions of temples, many-storied buildings, balconies, porticoes, triumphal arches, 
boundary walls, steps in tanks, flights of stone masonry and a variety of other 
structures, all indicative of flourishing architecture in the country. We have 
enough evidence to show that stone buildings were in use before the birth of 
Buddha. ‘ To the Aryans * says Geueral Cunningham, in his Archaeological 
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Survey Report, viii, pp. 142-3 * belong the stone walls of old Rajagraha of 
Kusagarpur, the capital of Bimbisar, as well as the Jarasindha-Kapatak, and 
the Baibher and Soubhandar caves, all of which date certainly as early as 
B.c. 500 ... It may be urged that this rough stone building offers no 
proof that the ancient Hindus were acquainted with stone cutting. To 
this I reply pointing to the other cave of Soubhandar, with pointed arch roof, 
and a square-headed door and window .... This cave was in existence 
before the death of Buddha. Moreover, Rhys Davids, describing ancient 
Indian cities, says in his Buddhist India, p. 41: ‘ Visali must have been a 
great flourishing place. . . . There are many shrines of Pre-Buddhist wor¬ 
ship in and around the city, and the discovery and the excavations of the site 
are most desirable. ’ This is strong evidence to prove the contention that 
the art of architecture was not unknown to the Aryans. 

The propagation of Buddhism marks a new era in the history of Indian 
civilization. During this period Indian architecture reached its perfection. 
It must be mentioned that even in this period we have no foreign element. 
Architecture was conducted on the same principles which were found by our 
Aryan ancestors. Mr. Fergusson is of opinion that * it cannot be too 
strongly insisted that that art displayed in India, is purely indigenous. 
There is absolutely no trace of European influence; it is indeed in every 
detail antagonistic to the western art, nor can it be affirmed that anything 
here could have been borrowed directly from Babylonia and Assyria. ’ 

But, on the contrary, the fact is that other countries learned various lessons 
in art from India. With the spread of Buddhism, Indians came in contact 
with various peoples. They carried their art wherever they went. We find 
traces of Indian art in Egypt, Rome, Syria, China, Japan, Ceylon, Java, 
America, and many other countries. O’Brien has proved that the round 
towers of Ireland are of Indian origin and belong to a remote antiquity about 
the thirteenth century b.c. 

The Hon’ble Alexander Del Mar of New York in his essay on ‘ Indian 
Marks in Egypt,' states that 1 * in architecture the pyramids and rock temples 
of Egypt are plainly the prototypes of those of India. * The discovery of 
temples and images in Java, America and in Baku in Russia clearly proves 
the fact that Indian architecture travelled far and wide. 

The Buddhist architecture has found expression in stupas, chaityas, 
pillars, viharas, and cave temples. Most of the buildings of this period are 
patterns of finest workmanship. . The stupas of Sanchi and their ornamental 
gateways are remarkable for their exquisite engraving and also for their 
stability. It is wooden in character. 

l It is difficult to reconcile this statement with the former one that * Indian civilization is 
more ancient than that of Egypt.—The Editor. 
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1 We rather feel inclined to wonder,’ Fergusson remarks, ‘ how men dared 
to attempt its erection in stone and are equally astonished that it should 
have stood for twenty centuries nearly unimpaired.’ 

The cave temples of Ellora are well known to every student of Indian 
architecture. The lighting of these chapel caves by a great arch over the 
entrance has attracted considerable attention, as being admirably adapted for 
the purpose. As Mr. Fergusson points out ‘ nothing invented before or since 
is lighted so perfectly. ’ 

The ornamentation of these temples has compelled Professor Harne to 
say: ‘ All that is great, splendid and ornamental in architecture above the 
ground is here seen also beneath the earth—stair case, bridges, chapels, 
columns, porticoes, colossal statues and reliefs, sculpture on almost all the 
walls representing Hindu deities. ’ 

Stupas varied greatly in size. The very ancient specimen at Piprava on 
the Nepalese frontier which may possibly be earlier than Asoka has a 
diameter of 116 feet at ground level and stands only about twenty-ttoo feet high. 

The diameter of the great Sanchi monument at the plinth is 121\ feet , 
the height about 77\ feet, and the stone railing is a massive structure II 
feet high. 

Several monuments in Northern India, some of which were ascribed to 
Asoka, are recorded to have attained a height of from 200 to 400 feet. 


Styles of Indian Architecture 

Fergusson in his architectural memoir says: * The styles of architec¬ 
ture employed by the natives of India are so numerous and their forms so 
various that it is extremely difficult to suggest any classification which shall 
be so comprehensive as to include all at the same time, so simple as to be 
intelligible to those who have not made a life study of the subject. All may 
be rejected but three will be defined as easily characterized groups. 

The Dravidian style or style of South India.—It prevails throughout the 
greater part of the Madras Presidency and is found wherever the natives 
speak Tamil or any of the allied languages; and when found in any locality, 
it is certain that, at that time, the builders were speaking some of these 
tongues:— m 

The Bengal or the style of Northern India, is in like manner found only 
in the Bengal Presidency, or as far south as people speaking any of the langu¬ 
ages derived from Sanskrit may have extended. Like the preceding, it 
always marks the presence of a people speaking these tongues. 

Chalukyan style is found in those countries where inscriptions or 
records of that race were known to exist. This style is found throughout the 
Bombay Presidency extending all the way from Guzerat to Mysore. It 
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differs materially from the two above-mentioned but presents a sort of con¬ 
necting link between them. 

Dravidian Style 

The style of Southern India is the one which will be most easily recog¬ 
nized by those at all familiar with the subject. The people who erected them 
indulged in architectural magnificence to an extent unknown in ottyer parts 
of the country. In the Dravidian temples it will be specially noticed that no 
arches are found, though the clear openings in some of their great gateways 
or mahadwaras exceed twenty feet. 

Northern Hindu Style 

The ancient architecture of Northern India is easily recognized by any 
one at all familiar with the subject. It is not, however, so generally known, as 
the examples are few, and small in dimensions, as compared with those of the 
Southern styles, and in consequence of there being only found in such places 
as Orissa in the east, Maharashtra in the west, or in the jungles of Central 
India, in the limits between the two provinces. 

In this style, (he base is generally of a cubical form but with a slight 
projection on each face. The upper part at its springing somewhat overhangs 
the base. Above this, it is generally perpendicular at first, but always 
falling inwards with a gentle curve towards its summit (see Benares Temple). 

In this form,it was employed by the Jain architects as early as the 
eleventh century. The most notable examples of the kind are to be found 
among tho temples of Bhuneswar in Orissa and Dilvara and Mount Abu. 

• Chalukyan Style.* 

It is only very recently that Indian historians have become at all familiar 
with the Chalukyan kings. Their inscriptions are found as far north as 
Mount Abu, and as far south as the banks of the Cauvery, and during the 
three centuries that preceded the Muhammadan invasion of the Deccan, they 
seem, in their various branches, to have reigned supreme in all the countries of 
western India from Guzerat to Mysore. 

With a little familiarity their style is easily distinguished from the two 
abo^e described. In plan, their temples are generally star-shaped under six¬ 
teen sides. The typical form seems to be that four of these sides are flat and 
form the principal faces, and between each of these are three faces arranged 
angularly. The same principle pervades the design of the spire, which is 
always rectilinear in outline and generally made up of miniature repetition 
of itself heaped one over the other. 

1 Should uot thu stylo ba inoro proparly called ' Hoysala stylo. ’ V—Tho Editor 
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The peculiarity which is more characteristic of the style than the outline 
of its form is the marvellous richness and beauty of the details with which 
the buildings are elaborated. There are many buildings in India which are 
unsurpassed for delicacy of detail by any in the world, but the temples of 
Belur, Halebid and Somanathpur surpass even these for freedom of handling 
and richness of fancy. The great age in which they were erected closed 
within the Muhammadan conquest in the first year of the 14th century, and 
even before that time a decline in style had set in. 


Hindu Temple Architecture 


In big temples we find— 

(1) Garbhagrilia . 

(2) Sukandsi . 

(8) Navaranga Mantapam. 

(4) Mukha Mantapam. 

(5) Balipectam. 


(6) Dlivajaethambam. 

(7) Mahddtcdra. 

(8) Prdkari. 

(9) Vimdna. 

(10) G'pura. 


Rao Bahadur Narasimhachar, head of the Archroological Department of 
Mysore State, has been devoting great attention and immense trouble to a 
detailed exposition of the temple architecture in the Mysore Province, in 
overy ono of his very interesting annual reports. I cannot go into the 
subject in detail, but I only crave you kindly to peruse the photographs 
and the plates that are presented beforo yon to-day here. 


Muhammadan A rchitecture 

The Muhammadan conquest of India marks the commencement of a 
glorious epoch in Indian art. The beautiful Taj Mahal, the magnificent 
Audience Hall in Delhi Fort, the palace of Akbar at Fatepur Sikhri, 
Bijapore and other places, the tombs and mosques in Northern India are 
the models of architecture of the Muhammadan period. The Muhammadans 
had to employ Indian architects to assist them in the construction of their 
buildings. Even in the Mughal period, Hindu art continued its ascendancy. 
Sir W. Hunter says : 'Although Muhammadans brought their new fornfS of 
architecture, nevertheless the Hindu art asserted itself in the imperial works 
of the Mughals and has left behind memorials which extort the admiration 
and astonishment of our age. The first pattern of architecture of the 
Mughal period is the beautiful Taj at Agra. Its claim to superiority is not 
disputed by any other buildings in India, nay in the world. There is a 
great controversy as regards the design and building of the Taj. It is said that 
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the architect was a Venetian named Geronimi Verronee.and that its exquisite 
inlaid decoration is the work of Austin de Bordeaux, a French adventurer, 
who was for some time employed at the court of Shah Jehan. But this theory 
has been disproved by E. B. Havell in his essay on * The Taj and its 
designers' The Taj is the outcome of the same genius and skill which was 
shown hundreds of years ago in this spiritual land of Bharatha Varsha. 
Neither any western nor any other eastern country can claim any share in the 
glory of making the Taj with India.’ 


Decline of Indian Art 

Generally speaking the decline of Indian art begins with the reign of 
Aurangzeb. His fanaticism created a hatred in him towards Hindu art, and 
thus the Indian craftsmen and artisans began to be neglected. Soon after 
the fall of the Mughal Empire, great political confusion ensued in India, 
which gave a fatal blow to everything conducive to national progress. It 
was the time when the Indian nation fell from the high pedestal of their 
religion and art, and ignorance and superstition began to prevail throughout 
the country. In the midst of this state of anarchy and chaos, the English 
were brought in by Providenoo to restore peace and order. 

But unfortunately they, instead of renovating the neglected national art 
of the country, brought their own methods which are quite unsuitable to the 
needs of the country. It is highly desirablo for the progress of any country 
that her traditions are kept up. No doubt blinded with their ignorance, 
Indians have neglected their traditions of architecture and adopted those 
which would have been suitable for any country in the Arctic region rather 
than for tropical India. But still our traditions are not dead. 

Havell says : * India has even now an immense advantage over Europe 
in having a still living national art. The wave of commercialism which in 
the last two centuries has swept over Europe, carrying all but a feeble remnan 
of the splendid traditional craftsmanship of the Middle Ages, has not yet 
entirely overwhelmed Indian art. Art in India, especially in the north, is 
much more real and living, less artificial and exotic than it is in the great 
centres of art of Europe. India needs no art schools, museums, picture and 
sculpture galleries. The descendants of the architects who built the Taj 
Mahal, of the court painters, and of the craftsmen who decorated the palaces 
of Jehangir and Shah Jehan under the engineers who constructed their public 
works, still carry on the trade of their forefathers, and throughout the 
villages of India, there are still handicraftsmen, painters, potters, goldsmiths, 
brass smiths, wood and stone carvers whose skill of hand and inherited craft 
traditions represent a source of immense industrial wealth, which in Europe 
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is being revived artificially by an elaborate and costly system of teaching in 
art schools, by museums, art galleries and schools for handicrafts. ’ 

Adaptation to Modern Life ( Havelt) 

Art must always be moving with the times; for real art is the 
expression of the thought of the times. There is no finality of art in any 
age. IP always needs the stimulus of new ideas to keep it healthy, just as 
the human body constantly requires fresh blood to be moving in the veins. 
Indian art must be stimulated with new thought, but this cannot take place 
as long as educated India is content to be merely imitative. 

It would be a fatal error to assume that Indian art traditions are too old 
and worn out to be capable of adaptation to modern life and ways of thought. 
Indian art has never failed before to adapt itself to new conditions; and even 
to acquire a fresh vigor by the change of ideas ; and India stands now in a 
better position than any European country for reconciling modern scientific 
ideas with ancient or modern art. If India, instead of rneroly imitating 
modern Europe, would set up for herself higher ideals of science and art 
towards which the best thought of Europe is aiming, she would value her old 
artistic traditions far too highly to wish to throw them away. As long as the 
chief ambition of present day Indian art is to become the successful imitator 
of what Europe does, India will remain in a state of inferiority—and 
rightly too, for indiscriminate imitation is an admission of inferiority which 
surely depreciates the power of initiative, and prevents the development of 
all the creative faculties. To restore then the constructive powers of the 
Indian mind to their full capacity should be the first and chief aim of all 
Indian reformers and politicians. This aim can be attained effectively and 
quickly through the revival of national art and culture. Of all branches of 
art, that of architecture is one which gives occasion for the exercise of the 
highest constructive powers; and in the revival of the domestic Indian 
architecture there is a magnificent field open for all of us, and the very best 
opportunity for giving a great stimulus to Indian art. Nowhere is it 
more true than in India that architecture is the mother of all the arts, and 
the neglect of Indian architectural traditions by Indian leaders of public 
opinion, has been one of the principal causes of the deterioration of Indian 
art. European experts like Fergusson, who have devoted themselves to the 
study of Indian architecture, acknowledge that ‘ the science of building has 
>been developed by Indian architects to a point fully as high as and in some 
instances higher than the best achievements of Europe’. Fergusson further 
says that 4 if Indians could be persuaded to take a pride in their c wn architec¬ 
ture, there could be no doubt that the master-builders of the present day who 
carry on the traditions of Indian architecture might even now excel the great 
works of their ancestors’ for he had learnt more of the real science of 
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architecture, as practised by the great master-builders of Europe, by observing 
Indian master-builders at their work, than he had learnt from all the works 
he had read. 

Fergusson says ' the living Indian architectural traditions are the result 
of the earnest thinking of thousands of minds spread over hundreds of years 
and acting in union with the national voice which called them into existence.’ 

Fine Arts and their Revival (Havell) 

There will be no true renaissance of art in India until the fine arts are 
restored to their proper place in the national life. Our children should learn 
the stories of llama and Sita, of Krishna and Radha, of Savitri and Satyavan, 
of Nala and Damayanti, not only from books, but from pictures painted on the 
walls of our schools, houses and palace. Our young men should take lessons 
in religion and history from the great paintings on the walls of colleges and 
municipal buildings. And they must be painted by Indian artists and in an 
Indian way. This is the part which fine art should take in a complete and 
sound scheme of national education. 

There are many Indian artists to be found who have not forgotten the 
Indian way of painting and sculpture. They alone deserve to be encouraged. 
But for the caste system, the traditional artistic culture, which gives the 
present generation of Indians such splendid foundation to build upon, would 
long ago have disappeared entirely. It is almost impossible to overvalue tho 
importance of a sound tradition in art. 

The princes and aristocracy of India have a great responsibility in this 
. matter, for, on their patronage, the prosperity of the fine arts largely 
depends. 

All oduoatod Indians should feel that, by dishonouring the Indian artists 
who hold to their ancient traditions, they are dishonouring art, dishonouring 
India, and dishonouring themselves. Tho honour you meto out to Indian 
artists should not be in proportion to their skill in imitating European art— 
the essence of art is creation, not imitation,—but in proportion to their 
ability to interpret daily Indian life and Indian artistic thought. 

Indians will never recover their intellectual freedom until art takes again 
its former place in National Education, and until that intense feeling for 
beauty and that love and reverence for nature, which shine so strongly in 
Vedic literature, inspire once more the whole national life and religion. 
Every great intellectual awakening, since the world began has proceeded from 
the Yoga —communion with the source of all beauty and all love which our 
old Rishis taught and practised, whose wisdom is our most precious 
heritage. 


REVIEWS 


Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Great Britain and Ireland 

(April, 1916) 

The April numbor of this scholarly journal gives, as U6ual, much matter worthy 
deep atteution. It opens with a contribution by Mr. R. L. Turner on the ' Indo- 
Germanio accent in Marifhi.' Students not only of philology but also of phonetics 
will find it of considerable value. Mr. Tumor maintains with groat ability that 
Mar&fhf is descended from a language which appeared in literature under the form 
of Mah&ra^ri, and that it was a literary language strongly influenced not only by 
Sanskrit but also by tho Prakrit dialects. We are afraid the same lino of argument 
would apply with equal force to the many dialectical forms of Sanskrit. Tho 
point is to soe without holding aay orthodox opinion how far tho dialeotical forms 
keep still the Iudo-Germanio traces tenaciously. Wo admit that as compared with the 
other Sanskritized languages, tho Mar&fht maintains a greater affinity not only in 
form but also in pronunciation, and that is the most that can be said. When 
Mr. Turnor says that the original tono of Sanskrit itself descended from the Indo- 
Gormanio tone, we are constrained to ask whether the Indo-Germaaio tono had 
any individuality of its own, i.e. in other words can we fix it to be of this or that 
definito form for us to draw conclusions. The subject is as vast as it is erudite and 
complex. We have boon puzzled in uot a few places to follow the author, who, to 
his groat oredit it must be said, has dealt with tho question in a scholarly m&nnor. 

The next is from the pen of Professor A. K. Sayce on • The Arzawan letters and 
other Hittite Notes.’ It has mostly to do with the revised translation of the scoond 
Arzawa Tablet found at Tel-el-Araarna. It contains a letter from a Hittito named 
Labbaya who was employed in escorting tho caravans from Kbalirabbat or Eastern 
Cappadocia to Canaan and who with his two sons was accused of iutriguing with 
tho enemies of Pharaoh. 

Among other noteworthy contibutions, wo may be permitted to roako a posing 
mention of an interesting article on 'The Chinese numerals and other notational 
systems’. It is very interesting because one of tho learned members of our Society 
has been giving considerable attention to a comparative system of notation among 
tho ancients, and how the present system of complex calculations has slowly 
evolved from the simple and primitive methods. Mr. L. C. Hopkins in his article 
on the Chinese numerals says that the Chinese have two systems, one being the 
ordinary notation, and the other called the ' commercial ’ notation, and takes up 
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the latter system (or a critical study. When we compare the normal forms of 
the Chinese with their commercial forms, we are at once struck with the simplicity 
of the commercial form. May we suggest an explanation that because the 
Chinese were far advanced as a commercial nation, they naturally therefore 
adopted a system whioh could be easily followed by othors ? As some of the figures 
were indicated by vertical strokes, the ingenuity of the people was such that lest 
there was confusion if the same number was repeated they used both the vertioal 
and horizontal strokes, so that one could easily read the numbers without any 
overlapping. Mr. Hopkins has been jonsiderably helped in his investigations by 
Chinese books on the subjoct together with the help he has received from the re- 
soarohos of western savants. The study of the numerals is both stimulating and 
interesting, and is likely to be of groat uso for a comparative study of the other 
systems where, principally, the pictorial system is followed. 

Among misoollaneou8 contributions we invite attention to a scholarly criticism 
by Professor A. B. Koith of Profossor Ridgeway's theory of the origin of tbe Indian 
drama. Professor Keith very aptly contends that the various lines of argument 
whioh givo a basis of agreement in the case of Greece are wholly laoking in India, 
and maintains that the Indian drama is an offshoot from the religious practices of 
early India. The Krishna colour or cult is taken to bo the basis eithor to main¬ 
tain or demolish tho theory how far roligion played a part to stimulate tho dramatio 
instincts of tho people. Professor Keith maintains that he did not, as understood 
by Professor Ridgoway, raako tho oolour of tho parties with whom Krishna had to 
deal, to be tho main point on whioh ho wanted to support his theories, and exposes, 
with a vehemence of language that docs not lend dignity to the journal, tho 
absurdity in tho argumont of Professor Ridgeway. 

Spaoo forbids uotioe of othor attractive and learned topics, particularly tho 
Indian Day , aud tho Unlucky Number 13. 

K. DEVA. 


The Journal of the Behar and Orissa Research 
Society* Vol. II* Part I 

This latest comer iuto tho ranks of journals devotod to research and oritical 
scholarship, bids fair to win a seat among tho foremost by dint of shoor merit. 
Tho Government of the uew province is enthusiastic in its help to tbe Society 
whioh issues the journal, and among its aotive members are men who havo made 
their mark as philologists, antiquarians or framers of forgotten history. It is not 
ever^ province in India that can boast of soholars like Jadu Nath Sarkar, Hara- 
prasiid Sbastri, B. C. Mazumdar and S. C. Roy. No wonder then that the three 
volumes issued till now by tbe Sooiety are a veritablo storehouse of priceless 
historical and archaeological information. 

The number before us leads off with the annual presidential addross by His 
Honour Sir Edward Gait, wherein tbe highly cultured Governor of Behar 
and Orissa puts forward certain pleas for the due encouragement of the Society, 
which, put into the mouths of the founders of the Mythic Society, would make 
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not tho slightest difference as between Behar and Mysore. Says Sir Edward: 

• In conclusion, I would express the oarnest hope that all members of the Society 
will do their utmost to furthor the objeota with whioh it was established, and will 
not only endeavour to induoe as many of their friends as possible to join the 
Society, but will also help to provide material for tho journal. There is an 
exceptionally wide field for research in Behar and Orissa, owing to its diversity of 
races and languages, and its richness in sites of special historical and religious 
interost ftnd in archaeological remains, dating baok to pre-Buddhistic times, and 
comprising relics of some of the greatest dynasties that ever held sway in India. 
Again,' I would specially urge junior officers of my own servioe to tako an active 
part in ethnographic research. No civilian can be a really successful officer unless 
ho understands tho habits and montality of the people of his district. . . . Suoh 
enquiries bring their own reward, for they givo an added interest to oflioial tours 
and develop one’s powers of observation and mental alertness.’ The bare substitu¬ 
tion of tho word Mysore for Behar in the tines quoted by us, rouders the appeal 
couched in them apply with tenfold greater force to tho demand made by the 
Mythic Society for sympathy and onoourttgemont from our own mon of light and 
loading. Mysore no less than Bohar abounds with untold monuments of historic 
valuo, and these uplands of ours havo seen tho sway of as many great dynasties as 
distant Maghada, the vestiges of whoso reigns await yet the patient handling of 
enthusiastic scholars. 

To proceed : The Hon’ble Rev. A. Campbell, d.d., writes on tho ' Traditions 
of the Santals' at some length, and readers or tho article will find that ho has 
managed to placo on rooord the many differing versions of these hoary traditions 
in tho simplest and most entertaining manner possible. The terso, pointed lines in 
whioh tho oroation of humanity is told, aro pregnant with that wisdom to which 
tho Hindu and the Christian alike lay equal olaim 

In the beginning was Thakur Jin. Thoro was no land visible, all was 
covered with water. Then Thakur Jin’s servants said to him, " How shall 
wo oroato human beings?” He replied, “If it be so desired, we oan 
create tbem.” They thon said, " If you givo us ft blessing (or the gift), we 
shall be able to do so.” Thakur Jin thon said, " Go, call Malin Budbi. 
She is to bo found in a rook oavo undor the wator.” 

In effect, this is the self-samo story of the croation ns is being believed in by 
all tho groat religions of the earth whose fount of inspiration sooms to havo 
been Ancient Babylonia. Evidently, tho Santals must have ft past ascending to 
untold ages before the sturdy Aryan set his conquering foot among them. 

Mabamahopdyaya Hara Prasad Snstri, continues bis scholarly investigations 
into the life of the little known but universally read poet of poets, Kalidasa. The 
article under reference is tho second of tho series and concerns itself with the 
query, 'When did Kalidasa flourish.’ Tbo erudite Pandit adduces about eighteen 
kinds of cogent evidenoe, covering tho fields oflitarature, philology and contem¬ 
porary history, to show that the groat master must havo lived and worked somewhere 
between • the latter end of the fifth century, and the first half of the sixth century., 
This artiolc of Mr. Shastri is valuable in more than one sense. Founded as his 
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method of oritioism is on the laborious, painstaking, conscientious models of the 
west, it is a clear illustration to those that wish to learn, of what historical, and 
soientifio oritioism should be. 

The next article of some interest is on 'The Empire of Bindusava’by Mr. 
K. P. Jayaswal, m.a., where the author presents us with a few fresh data defining the 
extensive conquests of Bindusara, conquests whioh oxtended as far south as 
Madras, thus refuting Mr. Vincent Smith's statement that the limits of the Nanda 
dominions oould not be defined. Babu Satindra Narayan Roy, writes two short 
accounts, one on the gradual ' Conversion of Santals into Hindus,’ and the other on 
•The Evolution of a New Hindu God.’ The latter deals with the rise, within the 
last fifteen years, of a new doity Trinath (i.o. a deity combining in himself Brahma, 
Vishnu and Siva), whoso worship is rapidly spreading throughout the districts 
of Puri, Cuttaok, Balasore and even Midnapore. His adoration is a very simplo 
affair, all the offerings required being but a pice worth of pan, another pice worth 
of ganja and a third pico worth of oil. When with the oil a light is lit, and tho 
pan and ganja are plaoed before him, tho officiating priest, not nocessarily a 
Brahman, reads aloud from a Uriya manusoript, an account of the genesis of the god 
and his prowess. After the worship is ovor, betel-leaves are'freely distributed among 
those present, and thoao that smoko, take each a whiff of the sacred ganja. In tho 
oourse of the narrative, tho author surmises that tho evolution of this now god 
must havo originated in the brain 'of somo astute family priest' with the idea of 
benefiting the whole priestly olass. In an earlier page, the same author states, that 
tho officiating pujari need not nooossarily be a Brahman.’ Ho reconciles his later 
statement with tho former by saying that it was a olovor stroke of business on the 
part of the said prioat to havo plaoed the whole olass out of tho roaoh of charges 
on the score of greed or avarioo, by this gift of option. A more glaring instance 
of gratuitous calumny we oould not well oonoeivo, and in the interests of historio 
truth and fair play, wo must protest against all suoh light-hearted and immature 
assumptions. The abuso of the Brahman for having played sad havoo with the 
historical and sooiologioal annals of India, is a rampant one, loading enquirers very 
often on false scents, ns is well attested to by Mr. Vaidya’s sobor arraignment of 
this teudonoy in historians of tho west in an article of his in the latest Journal 
of tho Royal Asiatic Society, Bombay Branch. If nothing else, common sense must 
havo pointed out to the author, that the Brahman is the last person to invent 
a worship, in whioh all that is required are a copper’s worth of pan, ganja and oil. 
Every student of Tanbra knows that these are very necessary ingredients, not in 
the worship of any Aryan deity, but in that of every animistic god whoever be or 
she qiay be. Socondly, if it is oupidity that made a Brahman invent this bolief, 
whoro is scopo to satisfy it in the attendant ceremonial which consists of nothing 
but the reading of a manuscript by anybody who chooses, and the distribution of 
pan after tbis, besides smoking ? The echoing of fashion and convention are for 
small, unoriginal minds, and the random statements of such ought never to find 
a place in tho thoughtful and responsible pages of a rcsearoh journal. 

Dr. Spooner’s now fumous phantasies as regards the Persian origin of anoiont 
Maghada, its great emperors Chaudragupta to Asoka, nay, even of their predecessors 
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the Nandas, naj\ even of Buddha, have bocome well known by this time as amazing 
fables pieced together with surprising skill and eloquence. Mr. K P. Jayaswal ex¬ 
poses once again the utter hollowness of tho learned archaeologist's amusing 
conjectures, and we have to admit that tho task is well and convincingly done. 
To give but one instance out of the many, to illustrate Dr. Spooner's historic 
veracity and Mr. Jayaswal’s exposition thereof: Dr. Spooner makes tho statement 
in many places that ‘ Chandragupta washed his royal hair according to tho Persian 
Calendar, " the authority for this being Strabo who is said to roly on Megasthenos • 
Says Mr. Jayaswal, ‘But on reference to the original authority, I find nothing 
whatever about the “ Persian Calendar.” Tho original passage is in Strabo, XV, 66 
and runs as follows:— 

' Tho following particulars are alto stated by the historians. Tho Indians 
'worship Zeus Ombrios (Indra), tho river Ganges, and the indigenous 
' deities of tho country. When the king washes his hair, they celebrate 
' a great festival, and send him groat prosents, each person seeking to out- 
' rival his neighbour in displaying his woalth. (Mo Crindle.) 

Thero is nothing here about Chandragupta particularly, nor is tho statement 
attributed to Mogasthenes, nor is thero tho slightest mention of the Persian or any 
other calendar. Tho ooremony rofors to the well-known Vodio ritual of tho royal 
abhisheohaniyam, and to tho oustomary preseuts brought on the oooasion by tho 
subjects.' After a fow more onslaughts like this, Mr. Jayaswal continues:— 

1 To mix Horodotus with Strabo is a mistake; ono account relates to Persia, and 
the other to India; to pick up a piooe from tho former nnd to mix it up with tho 
latter would bo to give a pioco of history that would not bo faithful to fact. Then 
to attribute that history to Mogasthonos is worse than unsciontific. And on tho 
basis of that history, to generalize about Chandragupta that " ho organizes bis oourt 
along purely Persian lines and pays regard to Persian oororaonial down to the wash¬ 
ing of his royal hair." 1 ... is rather rookloss.' 

Such unscientifio and rockloss generalizations abound in Dr. Spooner's Zoroas. 
trian Period of Indian History, and Mr. Jayaswal has dono well to assist the 
thinking world in wafting thoso pretty imaginings of the Dootor into thin air. 


Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 8 

Tho number boforo us deals with a variety of topios and oaters for widely 
differeut tastes. Mr. II. (». Greaves, Controllor of Patents, India, leads with a very 
intorosting and suggostive article on tho invention of lire, in which he indicates 
• the excessive slowuess with which the development of the utilization of firo in the 
service of man has proooeded ’ As he remarks, it is hard to appreciate this fact, iu 
thoso days of cheap matchos, but uo moro convincing proof can be found for the 
high value set on live fire in thoso days, than the dignity and sanctity bestowed, 
in all early communities, on those engaged in keeping firos alight, and the large 
part played by it in all ancient religions. 

l (p. 417.) 9 Vol. xii, Now Sories No. 


Mr. Bimala Charan Law’s paper on Taxila is a collection of the references 
made to it in tho Jatakas. A more informing thesis on this early Indian University 
would have been more welcome at the present moment, were it only to focus 
attention on ancient University ideals. Beyond the few generally prevalent 
traditional notions about tho relationship of Hindu toachers and pupils, which 
wero so well and so forcibly described by His Excellency Lord Hardinge in his 
spoech at the fouudation-stone-laying oeremony of tho Benares Hindu University, very 
little is definitely known about the organization of, and life in, ancient universities. 

Naimis&ranyA in the epic period, Mithila, Ujjain, Benares, Srinagar, 
Navudvflpa, Poona, and Madura in tho early mediaoval period, and Sringeri and 
Vijayanagar in later days, wero not only renowned seats of learning, but also the 
abodes of academies like the Tamil Sangham. A systematic examination of 
contomporary literature, inscriptions, tthalapurunas and temple records, is likely to 
givo us valuable hints. The subject is one of enthralling interest and promises to 
repay riohly the labour spent on it. 

Mr. S. Kumar shows in his short note on tho Bengal school of artists, the 
danger of plaoing too groat a reliance on a single authority in discussions relating 
to oarly Indian history and suggests indiroctly tho wido fiold still open to researoh 
workers to help in constructing a corroot history of Indian arts. 

A disquisition on tho genuineness of the eighth canto of Kumara Sambhavavi 
and a collection of valuable notes on the geography of Orissa in tho sixteenth century 
—both written by Rai Manmohan Ohakravarty Bahadur complete the numbor under 
review. Each of theso is a model in its own sphoro. In the former, Mr. Ohakravarty 
discusses tho available evidence, both internal and oxterna), and oonoludos that the 
canto formed part of tho original poem, and that its omission from most manuscripts 
is duo to the nature of tho subjeot dealt with—tho amorous dalliance of the Divine 
Boing and His consort—' which shookod the religious instincts.’ Suoh a critioism 
was, wo may note in passing, levollod against a verse in that canto by Kshomondra 
also in his Auohitya Vichara Oliarcha. The notes on tho geography of Orissa aro 
based on tho Ain-Akhaii and the Mfidfila P&fiji or tho ohroniclcs of tho Jagannath 
temple. The good use made of tho latter gives considerable support to our plea 
for an intelligent and systematic examination of tomplo records for sidelights on 
Indian history. 

A. V. R. 


Mysore Archaeological Report for 1914-15 

•To those who aro interested in unearthing the rich mine of tho historic past of 
India, a report like the one issued by Rao Bahadur Narasimhacharya, the indefati¬ 
gable Officer-in charge of the Arohfeological Researches in Mysore, cannot hut arouse 
enthusiastic interest. We are very glad to note that where others would have takon 
the field to be exhausted, he has been able to bring to light information most 
interesting and instructive in its kind. Of tho manifold activitio9 ovinced by his 
department, not the least praiseworthy are tho 334 new records that have been 
copied. Of these, as has been specially noticed by the Government, is a Ganga 
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oopper-plate inscription discovered in the Hoskote Taluk, whioh differs from the 
other published Ganga grants in several details, and mentions a hitborto unknown 
Ganga king of the name of Vijaya Krishna Varma, son of Madhava Varma. Of the 
many things brought to the information of students of history covering an extensive 
area and referring to dynasties of kings including the Ganga, the Chola, the 
Ohalukya, the Hoysala and those of Vijayauagar and Mysore, not a few are deserv¬ 
ing of individual mention as they settle finally points of history which have hitherto 
been disputed. But nono of theso is so important in its nature as the record 
which is dated to be of about A. D. 900 found at Bogur, Bangalore Taluk, which 
mentions Bongaluru (Bangalore), thus not only testifying to the antiquity of the 
place hut demolishing once and for all the theory of Bengaluru being the oity 
of beans. We should think that at the rate the Roo Bahadur by his assiduous 
industry, is gathering inscriptions and other particulars, regarding the Hoy sates, 
there should he ample materials available at an early date to write the bistoi? of 
the Hoysalas. It is an act of great courage of conviction on the part of the officer 
to share the view propounded-for the first time and since persistently lield-of the 
Kev. Father Tabard, M.A., President of the Mytbio Sooioty, that, in spite of Feigns- 
son and his airy mixing of styles, tho Chalukyan arehiteoture should more justly have 
been called Hoysala arehiteoture. Apart Irom several new features which year after 
year have been distinguishing the report of Mr. Narasimhaohar, making such report, 
not tho drybonos of history, but living rocords of interesting personalities and in¬ 
stitutions, tho one that compels our admiration is the intimate knowledge we have 
been enabled to possess oi certain curious customs which have crept into re ‘'8'°“» 
stitutlons, e g. io tho well-known Rnngauatha Templo at Thlrnmale where the ob ee 
of worship is a round stone, set in a square stone basin, the custom it.ell being that 
a soot of Vaishnava Sndras officiate as assistant priests. Another curious thing about 
this temple is that the east tower whioh shows signs of Saracooio style is sold to 
have boon built by a Muhammdan, Killedar Husen Khan by name, who was com¬ 
missioned to do so by the god in a dream. The miraculous element is not wanHng, 
as tho stone basin receive, any quantity of water without ever filling up. Bangalore 
Distriot has yielded a rioh find. Just at this time when there.is going on a koen 
controversy regarding Kannada boing made compulsory to the detriment or rather 
the exolusion of the other languages, principally Tamil and Toug", maywenotbe 
pormitted to state that, as onoo Mysore was the home oi the Tamils and the 
Tolugns, as is evidenced by the several inscriptions n. these languH?es the Mysore 
University, of which ns patriotic Mysoreans we are all proud, should throw its 
portals open for tho teaching of these languages ? ...... 

The procedure adopted for the first time by Mr. Narasimhaoharya of publishing 
individual soulptures of artiBtio merit and of illustrating the works of particular artists 
iu his reports has induced scholars of authority on Indian art and 80 "' p 1not ™' 5 

to take a greater interest in the artistic work of Mysore, but also to form a more 
favourable^estimate of their merit as works of art. It need not be siud■***. 
same procedure has been adopted this year with greater .tab*. The « T f»> 
that embellish the report have no less contributed 10 its value lo student., 0 
sculpture, architecture aud iconography. We hope that the Mysore Durbar w.l 
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sanction at an early date an adequate staff for drawing the ground plans of historic 
places that figure in tho report. We also hope that before long the learned officer 
himself will be enabled by tho increase in the number of genuine records of the 
Ganga dynasty to draw up tho early Gwnga history. The Mythic Sooiety takes 
this ocoasion to appeal to all lovers of history to try to utilize theso and otbor 
materials in throwing as much light as possible on the darkest recesses of tho for¬ 
gotten history of India. . 

We close this cursory review with our hearty congratulations to the learned 
aroliwologist, and hope that his enthusiasm will more and more inoreaso to give 
us still more interesting and instructive details. 

K. DBVA. 


The Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 

Asiatic Society 1 

Besides the proceedings of the Society for 1913-14, and a list of presents to its 
Library during 1914, tho volumo under roview contains as many as seven artiolos by 
various well-known writers. Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, b.a., ono of the Vice- 
Presidents of the Sooiety, leads off with the mention of a few materials collected 
from Iranian sources for a chapter in tho Early History of Bactria. This paper 
was the outcome of a dcsiro expressed by Professor H. G. RawJiuson of tho 
Doccan College, for a reliable textbook on the Early History of Bactria and Iran. 
Tho sources made uso of by Dr. Modi aro said by him to bo the Avesta and other 
•Pahlavi books of the Parseos, and tho history of those rogions written by old 
Muhammadan writers like Firdousl, Maooudi and Tabari. 

Baotria, tho Bakhtri of tho famous ounoiform inscriptions of Bohistun, was 
the contemporary of Assyria and Babylon in tho height of their glory, it bo 
held Mo8os laying down tho foundations of a great thoooraoy for tho Hebrews, 
one of its kings, Kai KAus is represented to havo known Solomon, a successor of his, 
Lohrasp, is said to have had tho Babylonian Nebuchednozzar as his general, and 
most interesting of all, King Gushtasp, tho son of Lohrasp was the monaroh at 
Bactria when tho groat Zoroaster promulgated his religion and taught it to tho 
king. These may bo moro legends unanalysed yet and the truth in them brought 
out. Dr. Modi does not pretond that the references he has been able to hunt up out 
of tho considerable mass of old Iranian and Muhammadan literature, bear on them 
the impress of historic truth. As to its antiquity, tho only indireot evidence furnished 
by history is the referenoo in the Vendidad to Balkh as * tho oity with uplifted 
banners.’ Taking these words to moan a capital city in the heyday of its glory, it 
mu^t have flourished at least before 1200 b.c., when we know it was capturod and 
destroyed by the Assyrians. 

There is one point in the legendary history as given by Muhammadan writors 
that is noteworthy. It is that of Nebuobednezzar having been a general under Cyrus 
the Great. While the classical authors of the west speak of him as an ally of 
Cyrus, the Pahlavi Minokherad and the Dinkard support the Muslim historians. 
Which of these speak the truth ? On a correct reply to this query depends the 
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fixing of the Age of Zoroastor, and the determination also of the relationship in 
time between tbo Aohiemenian and Kayanian dynasties. Whioh of these preceded 
the other ? Of courso Dr. Modi tries at a solution of the problem on the supposi¬ 
tion that both the dynasties were contemporaries, the former ruling in the west 
and the latter in the east. He says that suoh a supposition would confirm the 
date of Zoroaster as given by the Parsee books. But until bettor evidence is 
forthcoming to explain why the classical writers do riot refer to tho Kayanians, 
while the”Parsee books ignore equally the Achiemenians, guesses at truth of the 
kind made by Dr. Modi, must remain as such and no more. 

Dootor Harold H. Mann and Mr. S. R. Paranjpo write at considerable length 
on the intermittent springs at Rajapur in the Bombay Presidency. According to 
looal tradition, tho springs were first observed some three hundred years ago, and 
up to the year 1821 continued to flow regularly every year for a month or six 
weeks in January or February. From that date, tho phenomenon manifests itself 
only onoe in two or throe years. Tho area covered by the springs, about 3,160 sq. 
yards, is surrounded by a high stone wall, and paved with stones. Fourteen cistorns 
of various sizes have been built to roooivo tho water. The water invariably begins 
to overflow in the first of these oisterns, and within a few minutes of its first 
appearance, the remaining oisterns are rapidly filled. Those cisterns are in no way 
oonneotod with eaoh othor. Only one cistern overflows, and hero the water is let off 
through the mouth of a oow oarved out of stone. During tho overflow tho water 
bubbles up through all the interstices in tho pavomont as well as through tho beds 
of tbo oisterns. Tho awakening of the spring is boiled with joy for hundrods of 
miles, and many a footsore pilgrim resorts thither to bathe in thomauy small ponds 
built for the purpose, and obtain merit, as tho water of thoso springs is reputed by 
traditiou to have oomo all tho way from the Gauges. Though poople boliovo that 
the springs never flow iu tho rainy season, figures recorded for tho past thirty-two 
years onding 1913, show, that they have flowed seven out of sixteen tiraos in that 
season. But it is found invariably that the avorago period of flow in tho rainy 
soason is only twenty-three days, whereas tho avorago for the hot season is as high 
as fifty-ono days. Tho learned authors of this investigation conclude that the 
souroe from whioh all tho springs are supplied, lies somowhere undor tho traditional 
banyan tree from undor whioh Mother Gangs first mado her appoaranco in rosponso 
to hor dovotoe's prayers, that tho water is ordinary trap wator remarkably free from 
saliuo matter, and that no reason as yet exists to suppose that thcro is anything 
extraordinary about llicso springs or in tho intormittonoy produced, whioh differs in 
no way from many others known to exist in other parts of tho world. 

Mr. C. V. Vaidya, m.a., ll.h. of Tooua, follows noxt with his closely argued p^per 
on ' Tho Solar and Lunar K9batriyasin the Vedas.’ Tho paper is an answor to Mr. 
Pargiter who holds by tho Puranic version that tho Solar dynasty of Indian Ivsbatriyas 
was of Dravidian origin, and that tho Lunar dynasty had its original kingdom at 
Prayag or Allahabad. From exhaustive quotations culled from the Rig-Veda and the 
Brahraanas, and from cumulative evidences tendered by ethnology and philology, 
Mr. Vaidya argues for the incursion into India from the north-west of two different 
streams of Aryans, in the Vedic times, the first of whom are referred to in the Rig- 
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Veda as Bharats, and the latter (the descendants of Yayati), as followers of five 
brother ohieftains. viz. Yadu, Turvashu, Anu, Druhya and Puru. In the course of 
the development of this theory of his, Mr. Vaidya relegates the authority of the Pura- 
nas on the Indian Kshatriya genealogy to the background, prior prominonce being 
sought to be given to the authority of the Vedas, the Vedangas, the Brahmanos, 
the later Sutras, tbo Greek and other classic writers, the Mahabharata and the 
Iiamayana in a descending line. The Riahis Vasishta and Viswaraitra identified by 
tradition and the Puranas with the Solar race of kings are always found iu the 
Vedas associated with the Bharats solely, so that it is clear that the first stream 
of Aryans were later on styled the Solar race, and the second stream the Lunar 
raco whose Rishis, the Angirases and Kanva find a similar mention in the Vedas 
oonneotod with the Anu, the Yadu, the Druhya, etc. Ethnology &ud philology 
also as applied by Sir H. Risley and Dr. Grierson show that there were two Aryan 
races who invaded India at different times and settled in the country. Tbo first, 
the long-headed Aryans, settled in tho Punjab and Rajputana and are found there 
oven now with offshoots about Ayodya and Mithila, whoso present language, eastern 
Hindi, is allied to the Punjabi and the Rajastani. The second raoo of Aryans was 
broad-hoadod and mixod with the original Dravidian population of the country, and 
is now found in tho large traot from Ambala in the north, to Kathiawar iu the south- 
wost and Jubbulpore in tho south-east and Nepal iu tho north-east. The present 
lauguoge of thoso pooplo is western Hindi. As to the question why those two 
etroams wore styled Solar and Lunar by the Puranists, though no montion of 
thoso names is to bo found in the Vedas, Mr. Vaidya answers it by saying that 
tho desire of tho anciont peoples to oonnoct their groatest with somo divinity or 
otbor has been universal in its operation, and that as rogards tho oase in point, 
Manu, tho progonitor of the first raco of Aryans was stylod in tho Vedas as the son 
of Viswaswan, the sun, that besides, tho Niruktha identified Bharata tho first 
groat king of the Vedio period with tho sun himself, and so, the Puranic writers 
tormod the first race of tho invaders as of tho sun, and by a sense of natural oppo¬ 
sition, the second raco as coming from tho moon. Tho whole thosis is a very elabo¬ 
rate and closely-argued ono, and deserves to bo studied oarefully by those interested 
in such questions. 

Mr. H. G. Rawlinson, m.a., proves in. tho oourse of a short, but very interesting 
article, how tbo saored talo of Barlaam and Josuphat so strongly ourrent in the 
Middle Ages throughout Christendom derives its main features, through the medium 
of tho apocryphal Aots of St. Thomas, from tho Jataka stories conoorning the early 
life of Gautama Sakya Muni. 

^Tho Growth of Sectarianism among tho Sri-Vaishnavas' after tho apotheosis 
of Sri-Ramauuja is traced with some critioal skill and care by Mr. V. Raugaoharya, 
M.A., the Quruparamparas of both the Vndagalais and the Thangalais forming the 
ohiof source of the conclusions he arrives at. When Sri Ramanuja ceased his mortal 
labours, Vaishnavaism was a single belief split into no doctrinal divisions. The 
Prabhandas (Tamil devotional songs) and the Bhashyas (Sanskrit commentaries on 
the Vedanta)|beld an equal sway over the minds and hearts of men. But differences 
arose gradually based on the predilection of certain of the Aoharyio leaders for 



Tamil, in whioh the Prabkand&s were composed, and which, they declared were 
enough to bestow salvation on a bolievor, irrespective of his knowledge of the 
Bhashyas. A sohisra like this was inevitable. It was a natural reaction in the 
minds of the more catholic of the Sri Vaishnavas against the increasing conserva¬ 
tism and tho self-sufficing soolusion of tho majority of their brethren who asoribod 
to oasto and, to Sanskrit an importance transcending the ordinary diotates of huma¬ 
nity, fellow-feeling and the thousand and one weaknesses inherent in mortals. Tho 
groat Kafnanuja himself, in tho heyday of bis career, was tbe prophot of this gospel, 
though in bis declining years he felt himself unable to work out his overflowing 
love for tho masses against tbe stern hostility of his conservative following. But 
tho sparks thrown out by him in bis gonerous prime were received unnotioed in a 
few bosoms and in process of time developed into a steady glow, which won for itself 
a local habitation and a name in the timo of Pillai Lokaoharya, the Thongalai 
loader at Srirangam, while tho great Vonkatanatha ruled over tho orthodox seotion 
at Conjoovernm os hia contemporary. This opon declaration of a new dootrine wao 
made some timo in tho first half of tho fourteenth oontury, and since thou, the 
history of Sri Vaisbnavaism in Southern India is tho riso, progress and mutual ani- 
mositios of two warring sects. It is but proper to add hero that though tho aims 
of tho first protestants woro towards a greater oatbolioity and brotherhood of all 
classes, tho moans thoy adoptod to seouro for thoir schism Aoharyio sanotion woro 
taintod by falsehood and forgery, and that among tho distinctions thoy adumbrated,. 
some were puerile and entirely meaningless. Moreover thoy have carried thoir lovo 
for Tamil to such an extent that Sanskrit, tho vohiole of immemorial Aryan culture, 
has oomo now to occupy but a subordinate plaoo in the rnontal and theologioal equip¬ 
ment of a South Indian Brahman. Leaving all this aside, tho OHO great drawback 
whioh emerge# on a moral evaluation of this scot is, that tho Thengalais have 
praotioally forgotten the raisond'dtre of thoir schism which was a groator consoli¬ 
dation of all Sri Vaishnavas, Brahmaus or no Brahmans, and continue as bigoted, as 
narrow and as hide-bound as thoir more honest orthodox brethren. One slight 
mistake of Mr. Rangaoharya in his well written thesis is whore he defines tbo 
namam, tho Sri Vaishnavito oasto mark, as the foot of Lord Vishnu. That a 
a Soholar like himsolf should make luoh a dofinite statement is surprising, as the 
pancharatra on which tbe Sri Vaishnavas rely for the wearing of tho marks mnkos it 
clear that tho three marks, whether perpendicular or horizontal,' aro symbolical of 
everything indicated by the mystio number three ’ as for instanco, either the three 
primary Gods, the letter Aum, the three fires, the three Vedas, tho three worlds, the 
three timet, tbe three gunas or the throe osseutinls of faith Prakrits, Jivatvia and 
Paramatma. (Vide ' Sri Vaishnavism and Its Caste Marks, ' by K. Devamtha- 
ohariar, Journal of the Mythic Society. Vol. VI. No. 1.) 

Among tho othor papers of interest in this number are Dr. Jeovanji Modi’s 
' Oathc's Parsee-mameh, ' and tho samo versatile author's account of 'A Persian 
Inscription of the Moghul times on a stone found in the District Judge's 
Court at Thana.’ 


K. R. 
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Commercial History 1 

Mr. A. V. Ramanathan bas issued in the form of a booklet his lecture delivered 
under the auspices of the Government Commercial School, Bangalore. Ordinarily 
speaking, it does not lie within the soope of the Mythic Sooiety to review books or 
articlos which have to do with ihe ' modern side.' But Mr. Ramanathan has taken 
the trouble to give a lucid summary of the condition of early Indian commerce 
taking us back to days which the Mythic Society delights to speak about. We agree 
with the author when he says that India even in days when she had greater facilities 
and resources to become a leading commercial country let tho opportunity pass 
by, thus affording scope to a uumbor of nations to exploit her. India gave 
freely of what she had and took as freely all that was brought to her doors, but in 
tho matter of her sol f taking her wares outside to sell and bringing other wares 
instead, she had not tho dosiro for it. What India lacked, Nineveh and Babylon 
attained. They founded colonies and covered a good portion of tho then world. 
They invented the alphabet and also the manufacture of glass and were noted for 
their purple dyes and Gno woollons. They were tho Grst nation to raiso a national 
debt, and thoy issued and honoured letters of oredit. Next came tho Greeks who 
depended for their existonco on a largo import of food stuffs, and maintained a largo 
merchant marine doing a good deal of carrying trado. Even in days whon they hod 
fallen under the sway of tho Romans, they were the foremost to contribute to tho 
Byzantine greatness. Alexandria owed not a littlo to them. It was thoy that 
discovered tho periodicity of monsoons in tho Indian ocean and groatly increased 
tho safoty of navigation. To Rome belonged the oredit of a banking systom. Tho 
last among tho elder nations were tho Saraoons, and to thorn oommorce was in¬ 
debted for tho cullory and fabrios of Damascus, tho textile fabrics and carpets. 
Tho history of commerce dealt with in tho succeeding pagos of Mr. Ramanatban’s 
delightful book rolatosto rocont times. We commend the book as one wbioh in an 
attractive stylo gives in a small compass the history of a largo subject. Publications 
of the kind are just tho sort to bo placed in tho bands of students who have 
neither the time, nor tho patience to dovoto to larger volumes, while still at school. 

K. Phva. 


The Journal of the Hyderabad 
Archaeological Society, January* I 9 I 6 

Thero is a melancholy interest attaching to the appearanoe of this Journal, for 
its publication nearly synchronized with tho rather sudden death of its real originator, 
the Hon’ble Lieut. Col. Sir Alexander Pinhey, K.C.S.I., O.I.E., Resident at the court 
of the Nizam. Sir Alexander was the founder and first President of the Hyderabad 
Archeological Society, whoso organ tho Journal is. ‘ Those who had the pleasure of 
knowing Sir Alexander know the great interest in the antiquities of the Nizam's 
Dominions and the amount of labour and organizing ability ho brought to bear on 
his work as President and founder of that Society. He was the heart andsoul of tho 
movement which ended in its foundation and after its foundation his interest in 
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it was both unabated and deep. It is difficult to estimate tho loss that the Sooiety 
has sustained by his death. Though tho cause of archeology generally in India, 
and particularly in the Dominions, for whioh his love was great, has lost in him 
a distinguished friend, his example remains to all workers in that rich field. It 
is to be hoped that that example will hear fruit in the years to come in the history 
of the Hyderabad Socioty. 

We have great pleasure in welcoming this latest recruit to tho ranks of antiqua¬ 
rian journals in India. Its format loavos little to be desired. Its contents provide 
a rich repast to all lovers of untiquavian studios in India. The mere mention of the 
names of tho five articles that appoar in it ought to sufiice to kindle real interest 
in it. Theso are: ‘The Scope of Archwology in the Hyderabad State' by 
Mr. G. Yazdani, Honorary Secretary of tho Sooiety; ‘The Antiquities of Kulpak’, 
by Mr. T. Srinivos, Bar-at-Law, ' The Antiquities of Warangalby Mr. G. Yazdani; 
•Old Hyderabad China' by Mr. B. H. Hunt, m.a., and ‘ Kopal Town and Fort’ 
by Sir Alexander F. Pinbey, K.O.S.I. Each of these articles is worth reading, not 
merely—wo may add—by tho more antiquarian but by the goncral roador as well 
who wants to take any interest in what surrounds him. If pooplo everywhere 
took a little moro interest in what thoy see around and inquired and wrote about 
them, our knowledge about things ancient in this land would in a vory short timo 
beoorao very great. What is wanted is an intelligent interest in things observed. 
Articles of tho type wo have noted above, ombollishod as they are by beautiful 
plates, do a real servioo in kindling this interest in matters antiquarian. Quito apart 
from this view of their worth, it is needless to say that thoy individually add to 
our previous kuowlodgo of them. Sir Aloxandor Pinhey’s articlo on Kopal town 
and fort odds considerably to what is known about it from stray references to it 
in Farishta and tho older historians of India. Mr.Hunt’s articlo on ‘ Old Hyderabad 
China’ opens up a now lino of inquiry in that State whiob, wo trust, will attraot 
wider attention. Mr. Yazdaui’s articlo on ‘The Antiquities of Warangal’ is a 
most valuable ouo, whilo wo fool wo should oommoud Mr. Srinivasa’s papor on 
‘ Tho Antiquities of Kulpak ’ for tho groat pains he has brought to bear upon 
his task. Mr. Yazdani deserves a word of a praiso also for his paper on • Tho Soopo 
of Archmology in the Hyderabad State ’ whioh shows tho wido scopo there is for 
arohmologioal work in that Stato. 

Tho first numbor of the Hyderabad Society’s Journal is altogether an excellent 
one aud tho Socioty may legitimately take pride iu its production. If its successors 
aro ixs good ns this particular numbor, wo have no doubt that it will soon attraot 
wider attontion to itsolf. In any case, there can be no doubt that it will by its 
work fill a void in the Indian antiquarian world. 

C. H. R. 


The Ceylon Antiquary and Literary Register 

The Ceylon Antiquary and IAUrary Register transports us to a new world of 
antiquities, which has, however, sufficient resemblanco to our own to awaken interest 
and sympathy. One touoh of archeology makes tho whole world kin. 
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The contributions in the April number are well written, and must be of great 
interest to those who are sufficiently familiar with present-day Ceylon to trace in 
the past tbe roots of existing conditions. 

The Eev. Father H.G. Pereira, 8.J., gives an account of the Jesuits in Ceylon in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and of tho early conversions to Christianity. 
Some of the extracts give a vivid impression of the persecution to which the con¬ 
verts were subjected. Tho artiole contains an interesting picture taken from Father 
de Moraos of tho social condition of the Portugese colony in Colombo.which seems 
to have been neither bettor nor worse than similar settlements of that period. 
4 The men were given to lowdness and lust' says tho good priost; but by 4 fulmina¬ 
ting very strongly against suoh abuses ’ he gradually awakened them to a sense of 
• their sin, and brought thorn to load Christian lives. 4 The Enemy of Mankind had, 
however, sown many deadly taros’ among the natives of that land, of which Father 
de Moraes procoeds to recount a few, suoh as 4 their not killing anything even if 
they happen to bo ravenously hungry' and their unfortunato addiotion to ohewing 
betel leaves.’ 

The next artiolo deals with 4 Tho Polonuaruwa ooin weight standard ’, whioh 
must bo of groat iutorost to numismatists. In the third, Mr. John M. Sonavaratno 
discourses vory learnedly on the question whether a oolossal block of grey granite 
lying inscribed at Polonuaruwa was brought from Sogiri or 8igiri; and finds that 
tho ingenious reasons givon in support of tho lattor theory lack convinoiug 
power. 

Noxt comes an intorosting historical dooument—being a petition, dated 1801 
prosontod by oart.viu shareholders df tho Dutoh East India Company to tho Batavian 
• Republic urging that Ooylon should not be cedod to England at the troaty of Amiens. 

Tho most readable artiolo in the issue is tho one whioh follows from tho pen of 
Mr. H. C. P. Boll. It is a sketch of the closo of tho lifo of Andreas Amabort, a 
young soldier of fortune from Franoo, who died iu tho service of the Dutoh East 
India Company as lieutenant in oharge of a frontier fortress in 1764. The story is 
told with a quaint charm of stylo and presents in a dolioate and effective ibanner 
the tragedy of a bravo young life doomed to fret and waste in the squalid pottinoss 
of an obscure soini-oomtnorcial station. 

After the articles come notes and quories rolating to divers matters of looal in¬ 
terest. 4 Misspelt Plaoe-uamos,' and 'The tree of Ten Thousand Images’ are two of 
tho subjects on which short notioes appear. The misspelling of place-names iu 
Ceylon will hardly startle a poople who have learnt to acquieseo in Sermgapatam, 
Bangalore and Obitaldrug ; and tho Tibetan troo of Ton Thousand Images—on every 
loaf Ci which the pious (and they alone) can behold a likeness of Buddha and a tran¬ 
script of some sacred text has more than one counterpart in other parts of 
the world. 

Mr. L. II. S Piers gives a description of two ornamental devices in motal 
common in Ceylon—the bead of the chameleon and the cock—and suggests an ex¬ 
planation, which if meant as a joke can be regarded as a fair success. There is 
however just a suspicion of solemnity about the explanation of tho significance of 
the chameleon head. 


N. R. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 

The Mysore University. 

Wa are very happy to be able to welcome the advent of a University in 
Mysore and fervently pray for its brilliant and prosperous career. It was 
formally inaugurated on October 12, 1916 at Mysore, when the Senate met 
or the first time. 

As our members are aware, we have been earnestly awaiting the fruition 
of the Government’s efforts in this direction, and our revised rules contemplate 
active po-operation with the University in the creation, stimulation, and 
continued promotion of a spirit of research. 

It is noteworthy that the principal officers of the University are those 
who havo all along had the best interests of this Society and its objects at 
heart. His Highness the Chancellor of the University is our Patron, and His 
Highness the Pro-Chancellor is one of our Honorary Presidents. Our 
President, two of our Vice-Presidents, both our Editors, and three of the 
ordinary members of the Committee are Fellows. We count among our 
members the Vice-Chancellor of the University, a majority of the University 
Council, of the Senate and of the Faculty of Arts. 

We are encouraged by the hope that working with the Society in such 
olose co-operation, the activities of the University will accelerate the growth of 
intellectual life in this State for which tho Mythic Society has been striving 
for the past seven years. 

The Habitation for the Mythic Society 

The Daly Memorial Hall which is to bo the Habitation for our Society 
is progressing apart, and it is hoped that the January meeting will be held ia 
our own hall. The Managing Committee of tho Society avail themselves of 
this opportunity to offer the expression of their gratitude to the Principal of th« 
Central College and tho soveral Head Masters of tho Government High School 
for their courtesy in having placed their hall at the disposal of the Society for 
its monthly and annual meetings during the last sevon years. 

A few thousand rupees are still wanted to furnish and thoroughly equip 
the new building. Tho Committee of Management trust that the members of 
the Society will come forward and see that our hull is fitted :up in a manner 
worthy of the name it is to bear and the requirements of the Society. 

CERTIFICATE OF INCORPORATION 
Registkk No. 328 of 16-17 in the Office of the Registrar of Joint- 
. Stock Companies in Mysore 
In the Matter of the Mythic Society 

I hereby certify, pursuant to the Mysore Societies Regulation No. Ill of 
1904, that the Mythic Society is incorporated as a Society under the aforesaid 
Regulation. Fee paid rupees ten only. 

(Sd.) P. RAGHAVENDRA RAO, 
Registrar of Joint-Stock Companies in Mysore. 

Bangalore, 

Dated December 12, 1916. 




THE MYTHIC SOCIETY 


RULE s3 

1. The Society shall be called the Mjthic Society. 

2. The objects of the Mythic Society shall be¬ 

ta) To promote the study of the sciences of arohaiology, ethnology, 
history, religions and allied subjects more particularly in 
Mysore and South India. 

(6) To stimulate research in the above subjects. 

3. The entire management of the Society shall vost in a Committee 
consisting of a President, Vice-Presidents, a General Secretary, an Honorary 
Treasurer, Branch Secretaries, one or more Editors, and seven other mem¬ 
bers, who shall hold office for one year, but shall bo eligible for re-election. 

4. Membership shall bo of two kinds— 

(a) Honorary. (6) Ordinary. 

5. Honorary membership shall bo restricted to persons who, in the 
opinion of the Committee, have renderod distinguished service towards the 
attainment of the objects of the Sooioty. Honorary members shall be 
nominated by the Committee, and from the date of their election thoy shall 
be entitled, without payment, to all the privileges of ordinary members. 

G. Ordinary membership shall be opon to all gentlemen aad ladies who 
may be elected by the Committee. 

7. The subscription for ordinary membership shall be— 

(а) For members resident in Bangalore, rupees five per annum. 

(б) For members resident elsewhere in India, rupees three per 

annum. These subscriptions shall be payable on election, or 
annually, on July 1st. The Honorary Treasurer may recover 
any subscription which may remain unrecovered at the time 
the second number of the Journal is issued by sending the 
second number by V.P.P. 

Membership shall be open to residents in the United Kingdom, the 

subscriptions being four shillings annually, a remittance of twelve 

shillings covering subscriptions for three years. Subscriptions 
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from the United Kingdom may be remitted by ‘British Postal 
Order ’ to the Honorary Treasurer, Mythic Society, Bangalore. 

Bona fide students resident in Bangalore will be admitted as members 
without the right of voting on payment of rupees three per annum. 

Any subscriber, on payment of rupees three per annum, will be 
entitled to receive the Quarterly Journal of this Society. 

The activities of the Society shall be as follows :— 

(а) There shall be, as far as possible, nine ordinary meetings iu 

each session, at which lectures will be delivered; due notice 
being given by the Secretary to resident members only. 
Each session shall be reckoned from 1st July to 30th June. 

[Members shall be entitled to bring their friends to the meet¬ 
ings. The President shall have tho power of vetoing admis¬ 
sion in any special caso.] 

(б) The transactions of the Society shall be incorporated and 

published in the Quarterly Journal to be issued as far as 
possible on 1st Octobor, 1st January, 1st April, and 1st July, 
which will be sent free to all members, and which will be 
on sale at twelve annas per copy to non-members. Mem¬ 
bers joining in the course of a session shall be entitled 
to all tho numbers issued during that session but their 
subscriptions will be due as from the previous 1st July, and 
they will be expected to pay for the whole year. No resig¬ 
nation from membership will be accepted except between 
1st July and 1st October. 

[Lecturers are expected not to allow any Paper or Review to 
publish their lectures in extenso before they have appeared 
in the Quarterly Journal of the Society.] 

(c) Tho Society will encourage a spirit of research among Univer¬ 
sity students by awarding a medal annually to the best 
essay on a subject determined upon by the Committee. 

9. A Library and Reading-room will bo maintained by the Society. 

10. The Reading-room will be opened to members and registered- 
readers on days and at times decided on by the Committee and duly notified 
to those concerned. 

11. Books will not be lent outside the premises to any one except 
with the written sanction of the President, the clerk taking requisitions 
and obtaining orders in each case. 
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12. The Annual General Meeting will be held, as far as possible, in 
July, when the report and accounts for the previous session shall be submit¬ 
ted to the members and new office-bearers shall be elected. 

13. The framing and the alteration of the Buies rest entirely with the 
Committee. 

14. The habitation, offices, and library of the Society are situated in the 
' Daly Memorial Hall,’ Cenotaph Bond, Bangalore City. 

15. The Trustees for the ' Daly Memorial Hall * are the following office¬ 
bearers for the time being 

The President, the General Secretary and the Treasurer. 

A. V. ItAMANATHAN, 

General Secretary. 
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1» Members are kindly requested to pay up 
their arrears of subscription, if any, outstanding 
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change of addresses members are specially request¬ 
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TIPPU SULTAN’S EMBASSY TO THE FRENCH 

COURT IN 1788 

A Paper read before the Mythic Society 

By the Rev. A. M. Tabard, m.a., m.r.a.s. 

The entry of kings and queens into cities, the visits of princes and illustrious 
personages, the reception of ambassadors have always been the occasion of 
special festivities. Other customs have changed, but whether it be a king’s or 
a prince’s visit, the concourse of people is always great, and the official pro¬ 
gramme docs not vary much. Yet, when the account of one of these takes us 
back nearly a century and a half, it is bound to be interesting reading, as it 
places before us incidents which may or may not have some historical value, 
but which, at all events, show that human nature is ever more or less the same. 

I have been fortunate in coming across some documents connected with 
the reception at Toulon of the ambassadors sent by Tippu Sultan to King 
Louis XVI of France, and, I believe, they will be of some interest to the 
readers of the Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society especially in Mysore. 
These documents have been published for the tirst time in the Bulletin dc l' 
Academic du Vor for 1914-5. 

TIPPU SAHIB 

Among all the potentates, who have reigned in India, very few are known 
in France even by name. Tippu Sahib is an exception, owing not so much to 
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the fact that he was an ally of France, as to a feeling common at the time to 
both countries: the hatred of England. 

That feeling born at Crdcy and Agincourt had remained very much alive 
in French breasts as is proved by the substantial assistance rendered by France 
to America in the war of independence. That feeling of hatred was by 
degrees succeeded by one of suspicion towards * Perfide Albion ’ and not until 
1914 have the two traditional foes come to be to each other what God^ intend¬ 
ed them to be all along, loyal and disinterested friends as also the guardians of 
all that is best in European civilization, a happy result of the present war, 
a result, which we all hope will last for many generations to come. 

Tippu knew of that feeling, and it was the aim of his life to turn it to his 
advantage. At the same time, to the French of the end of the eighteenth 
century, a Mysore Sultan appeared like another hero of independence, and 
France felt that, if she had not been able to strike at England through America, 
she might still do it through the Sultan of Mysore. 

Before I proceed with the detailed particulars of the embassy, which 
Tippu resolved to send to the French king, I beg to be permitted to remind 
you of the circumstances of the times. 

Tippu was the eldest of Hyder Ali’s sons. Hyder, feeling that his lack of 
education had been a drawback in his career, insisted on his sons being trained 
by skilful teachers, and so Tippu became proficient in all the sciences cultivated 
in India at that time. He could speak several languages, European and Indian; 
he used to devote to reading several hours every day, but yet it was in bodily 
exercises that he particularly excelled, and at a very early age he was the best 
horseman in his army. The science of war, he learned from French officers in 
his father’s service. At the head of a cavalry regiment he took part in 
1767 in the conquest of the Carnatic, and the victories he won over the 
Maharattas, 1775 to 1779, proved that he had profited by his masters’ 
lessons. 

At his father’s death, December 7, 1782, he was in Malabar keeping in 
check Colonel Humberston. 

Taking advantage of his being so far away, the English under General 
Mathews captured Onore, Bcdnore and all the neighbouring districts, but 
Tippu, as soou as he had rendered the last offices to his father, marched 
against the English commander with an army, 25,000 strong, of whom 1,000 
wei'A French. He took Mathews by surprise and forced him to surrender, 
April 28,1783. 

A kind of truce was signed, but soon broken by both parties, the English 
evading payment of the indemnity agreed upon, and Tippu causing Mathews 
and twenty of his principal officers to be poisoned. 

When the Sultan was besieging Mangalore a peace was concluded between 
England and France, and thus Tippu was deprived of his most precious allies, 
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in spite of which, he was able himself to conclude an advantageous peace with 
England, March 11, 1784. 

Tippu availed himself of the respite in doing away with the phantom 
Mysore Raj, proclaimed himself Sultan and started reorganizing his army. 

To expel the English from India was his most cherished dream, and he 
could not help chafing under the peace he had signed unwillingly. But before 
renewing his conflict with England, he wished to make sure of French aid, and 
so resolved to send an embassy to Louis XVI in order to conclude with France 
an offensive and defensive alliance. 

THE EMBASSY 

At the beginning of March, 17S8, the French Prime Minister, 1 * the Comte 
de Brienne, gave special orders for the reception of the ambassadors to the 
Governor of Toulon,- and on March 7, the Admiralty 3 wrote as follows to 
the Naval Commandant 1 of the same place and to M. Malonet: ‘ ' I am 
informed, Gentlemen, that the ambassadors sent to the king by Tippu Sahib 
are expected daily at Toulon with M. de Monneron. As it was at first expect¬ 
ed that they would land at Brest, His Majesty had issued orders that they 
were to be received there with the greatest honours. It was even the king’s 
intention to send some of his own carpets with other articles of furniture. Now 
there is no time to despatch them to Toulon, but His Majesty wishes that 
nothing should be neglected which may impress the ambassadors and enable 
them to send their master a satisfactory account of their reception on French 
soil. The ordinary honours rendered to ambassadors must he rendered to them. 
It is not known yet in what their retinue may consist, but as rice is the staple 
food of the Asiatics, you must take good care to get large quantities of different 
kinds, all of the best quality. They eat the flesh only of animals killed by 
themselves. See then that there be a good provision of sheep, game and 
several kinds of fowls, like partridges, pigeons, etc. At the same time 
M. le Comte d’Albert must take care of his own dignity, as it would be a mis¬ 
take to do too much, or to do too little. The Commandant in consultation 
with M. de Monneron will send the best cutter in the port with two ship cap¬ 
tains to meet the ambassadors. On their landing, they will be met by the Port 

i E. C. dc Lomi-nio do Brionnc, Cardinal Archbishop of Toulouse. Minister from August, 
1787, to August, 1788. Bom 1727, died 1798. ** 

s La Riviftro do Coinoy was for thirty years (loveinor of Toulon. 

3 The Hoad of the Admiralty was Cesar Honri Cmnto <lc la Luzorno, Mi nit tor for the Na\y 
from October, 1787, to October, 1790, with a short interval. 

* Charles Hector Comte- d'Albert, ‘Commandant dels Marine', at Toulon from 1785 to 
1790. Born 1728, died 1S02. 

s Pierro Victor Malouet, * Intcndaut de la Marine’ at Toulon emigrated to England in 1792 
returned to France in 1802, became Baron under the Empire and minister for the navy under the 
First Restoration. Born 1740, died 1814. 
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Officer accompanied by all the ship captains at Toulon and also the other 
principal officers. Carriages for them, their retinue, and the officers sent to 
meet them, must be ready to take them to the ‘ Intendance ’ on their arrival. 
There they will be received with military honours and the band will play 
pieces calculated to please them. M. le Comte d'Albert, surrounded by the 
officers available, all in full dress, will wait for them in the reception hall, 
which must be decorated as splendidly as possible. On their arrival*, he will 
remain covered, simply giving the military salute, he will then go to meet 
them, and will take them to seats on his right hand, a little lower than his 
own. This will be sufficient, I trust; anyhow M. de Monneron will advise 
you, if there is any difficulty.’ 

P.S. —M. le Comte d'Albert will be good enough to explain to the ambas¬ 
sadors that the king had given special orders for a magnificent reception at 
Brest, and that for the last three months everything has been ready there. 
Being informed too late that they would land at Toulon instead, it has not 
been possible to make preparations here on the same scale. 

(Sd.) LA LUZERNE. 

FRICTION BETWEEN THE AUTHORITIES 

Those instructions drafted in a hurry, when the landing place of the 
ambassadors had been unexpectedly altered, and within a few days of their 
arrival, had uot taken into consideration the susceptibilities of the several 
officers at Toulon, who had the same right to represent the king as lo Comte 
d’Albert. 

M. Malouet,' lutondant de la Marine', was the first to protest. He wrote 
to the Comte do La Luzerne: ‘ My Lord, whilst engaged before everything else 
in carrying out your instructions in all their details in collaboration with the 
Commandant regarding the arrival of Tippu Sahib's ambassadors, I beg to in¬ 
form you that, hitherto, the Intendantde la Marine, in all official ceremonies, has 
taken his place by the Commandant's side. I, as well as my predecessors, have 
had letters from the king to attend the Te Deum sung on the eve of St. Louis’ 
Feast, on the occasion of His Highness the Dauphin’s birth, as also of the sig¬ 
nature of the peace. 1 Your intention in the present circumstances cannot possibly 
be that I should appear in the eyes of the ambassadors, simply as in charge of 
providing everything necessary to them, and not as one of the chief officials 
here. Yet, my Lord, your despatch giving intimation to the Commandant and to 
me about what we have to do, does not mention the Intendant in the procession, 
or at the reception of the ambassadors. The Comte d’Albert seems disposed to 
interpret your silence according to the regulations, which place the Intendant 

1 Peace of Versailles, September 3,1783, between England and Franco. 
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on the same footing as the Commandant, and I acknowledge his courtesy in 
safeguarding the rights of my rank. Still, my Lord, those rights are, more 
especially, under Your Lordship’s protection, and, under the circumstances, 
I have deemed it my duty to ask you to confirm them. 

(Sd.) MALOUET. 

Thjp request does not seem to have pleased the minister, who instead of 
acceding to it, issued more precise orders. 

Versailles, March 28, 17S8. 

To Messrs, le Comte d’Albert and MALOUisr. 

Gentlemen, I have received your letters of the 14-15th and 16th instant. 
M. Malouct may be sure that the king's intention is to maintain all the 
privileges attached to his place, but I am sure that in reading over again the 
instructions I sent you on the 7th in connexion with the reception of Tippu’s 
ambassadors, the Intendant will be convinced that it is impossible to make 
any change in them. The ceremony referred to is not at all similar to those 
where the Intendant has his place by the side of the Commandant. On this 
particular occasion, M. d’Albert as representing the king must be seated and 
covered, and M. Malouet would be out of place by his side, as he could not sit 
in the same way. All this is so true that, if the ambassadors entered Toulon 
by one of the city gates, the governor of the town would then alone represent 
His Majesty, and M. d'Albert could then present himself only after the 
ceremony and as a simple visitor. Anyhow the instructions given for Toulon 
arc the same as those given for Brest for the last four months, and M. de 
Beaupreau has not sent in any complaint. All the same, I feel that the 
Intendant of the Port must become personally acquainted with the ambassadors, 
and so the king has decided that, the day after the reception, when M. d’Albert 
in his capacity as Commandant of the navy goes to return the ambassadors’ 
visit with all his officers, M. Malouet svill be by his side, and thus he will be at 
the head of the officers of the administration, and on that occasion the 
Intendant will inform the ambassadors of the orders he has received from the 
king to provide them with whatever is necessary or pleasing to them, and he 
will express his satisfaction at having been entrusted with that pleasant task. 
M. Malouet has given me proof of his zeal in vacating his own house to put 
it at the disposal of the ambassadors, in case the one prepared by,the 
Commandant may not be quite ready. There are three ambassadors and 
their retinue may comprise between thirty and forty persons. All the measures 
you have adopted for carriages and food stuffs look to me perfect, and I 
rely entirely on what M. Malouet may do to give entire satisfaction to the 
ambassadors. 

(Sd.) LA LUZERNE. 
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Though he shows himself a good courtier in writing ‘ I understand that, 
M. d’Albert being on this special occasion the representative of the king, it is 
an unusual ceremony, the novelty of which, though it excuses my error, is 
explained by your last decision,’ Malouet was all the same deeply hurt, and he 
showed his spite in absenting himself from the reception under the pretext of a 
sprained arm. He asked for leave, and later on in his memoirs lie tried to 
justify his absence, ‘ I was not present at the reception, which I had prepared 
in their honour, as before their arrival, I had to take my son, who was ill, 
to the waters of Greous. 1 The rivalry which existed between the admiralty 
and the war office, which still exists in a latent form seemed to avail itself 
of the ambassadors’ arrival to create causes of friction. Again, it is the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, who takes upon himself to round off the angles. 
In doing his best to please both parties in safeguarding the rights of each, 
he writes: 

Versailles, April 4,1788 . 

To 


M. Le Comte d’Albert. 

Sir, 

I have received the letter which you wrote to me on the 27tli ultimo, in¬ 
forming me that M. de Coincy sees in the order given to him by M. le Comte 
d'Albert an obligation to supply a guard of fifty men with a flag to Tippu 
Sahib’s ambassadors, and that in spite of your observations that this was not 
the case as the house which they are to occupy not only belongs to the Naval 
department, but is built on a site which does not belong to the civil depart¬ 
ment, he has adhered to his opinion consenting, however, to put the guard in 
the street opposite the entrance of the lid tel.* From the opinion I have of 
M. de Coincy and from what you write to me about the harmony that has 
always existed between both of you, I think, that on this occasion his only 
desire is to fulfil exactly the orders he has received. But as he has written 
about it to M. le Comte de Brienne, I have no doubt but that the reply he will 
receive will settle matters satisfactorily. The minister has informed me that 
in instructing M. de Coincy to render the ambassadors the ;honours pres¬ 
cribed in article 52 of the Ordinance of March 1, 1768, re the regulations 
applying to fortresses, he has given him to understand that it was His 
Majesty’s intention that you should order one or two companies of Grenadiers 
to accompany them. Those companies will be divided into platoons with a 


1 Grcoulx (Griselum) a warm mineral waters Riatinn iu the Basses Alpes. It was k&own to the 
Romans. 

8 The word * H6tel ’ in French meanB also a largo town mansion, and it is in that seuso it is 
used in this paper. 



certain distance between them. They will escort the ambassadors when they 
go to their hdfcel, or when they visit the several institutions of Toulon. 

Two days later he gives more precise orders in informing le Comte d'Albert 
that, ‘ It has been agreed with M. le Comte de Brienne that, what has been 
arranged between you and M. de Coincy with regard to the execution of the 
orders, given to the latter for the reception at Toulon of Tippu Sultan’s 
ambassadors, will stand. Consequently, M. do Coincy will post in the street 
opposite the entrance of the ambassadors' hotel, the guard which the military 
department must supply. Besides, the king’s intention is, that you introduce 
the officer commanding that guard to the ambassadors and that you allow him 
to cuter the hotel to receive their orders.’ 

All the efforts of M. la I .uzerne did not completely satisfy M. de Coincy, 
who, following the example of M. Malouet, managed, as wo shall see later on, 
to find a way to absent himself from the reception. 

Government did not use the same formalities with tlio Toulon munici¬ 
pality. The City .Fathers, who so far had been left in complete ignorance, 
wero informed of the coming event only by a letter, dated March 12. 
‘ M. Malouet has the honour to inform the Mayor and tlio Consuls that tho 
minister has announced the vory early arrival at Toulon of Tippu Sahib’s 
ambassadors. Tho arrangements, made in a hurry to accommodate them, 
with their retinue, in tlio now hdtol of the Commandant, having left no time 
to order or to buy furniture, M. Malouet has the honour to beg tho Consuls 
to provide them with six largo cots in good condition; the king will pay for 
the hire and damages. M. Malouot also asks tho council to provide accom¬ 
modation iu the town for twenty officers and forty servants; the uncertainty 
as to the timo of these foreigners’ arrival, who may como in as soon as the 
breeze blows from the east, does not allow of any delay in tho preparations. 
The Consuls are then urgently requested to have everything ready as soon as 
possible.' 

(Sd.) MALOUET. 

As they hud not received any order from Government, the Mayor and the 
Council of Toulon, extremely anxious, decided to write. 

March U3, 1788. 

A MoNSEIUNEUR Dli I.A Tot’R 1 

* The First Lord of tho Admiralty has informed the Naval Commandant at 
Toulou that two Indian ambassadors were expected any day and tliut it“Vas 
the king's intention that they be received with the greatest honours and that 
their stay in the city might be made us pleasant as possible. .\1. d’Albert and 
M. Malouet are making the necessary preparations to comply with the orders 


l do Ulouc do lu Tour (ChoxuliciJ iTcuiier, President liitiudam of iho J’arlemcnt of l“iovcnc« 
a This ib obviously an error as three anibni*adois had bcou expressly woutiouod. 


they have received. The war minister has also .written to M. de Coincy to 
announce the arrival of those two ambassadors. He instructs him at the 
same time to arrange with M. d’Albert about the detachments of troops, which 
the two corps will have to supply. The precise orders issued by Government, 
and the preparations which are being made by the naval department make us 
believe that, on this occasion, we may have to present to those ambassadors the 
respectful duties of the city while visiting them with the City Fathers, and in 
offering them the customary vin d' honneur. We are quite ready to do what¬ 
ever is necessary to escape any blame. Yet, as we have not received any 
orders, wo believe, my Lord, that it is our duty to acquaint you with what is 
going on, so that the expenses which will be incurred on that occasion may 
receive your approval.’ The Premier President, who does not seem to have 
been better informed than the municipality, replied on January 2(5, thank¬ 
ing them for having informed him of the order received by the commandants 
‘ He thinks that it is only right that they should present the municipality to 
the ambassadors, and that they should offer them Ic vin d'honneur. I liavo 
no doubt, ho adds, that this will ploaso them, and will meet with the king’s 
approval.’ In spite of the king's sanction, tho municipality were also hurt at 
the want of courtesy shown them, and they showed their displeasure iu writ¬ 
ing on Juno 10 to M. do Brionno and M. de Breteuil. 1 ' In tho absence 
of M. do Coincy, wo have the honour to inform you that Tippu Sahib’s ambas¬ 
sadors arrived at five o’clock last evening, and that they are to land at 3 p.m. 
to-day. The wholo municipal body will immediately call on them at their 
hdtel to assure them of the city’s welcome. Though the municipality have 
received no orders on the subject, the Consuls have taken upon themselves to 
fulfil this duty, as Government has given orders to the several officers com¬ 
manding the troops in tho town, to receive the ambassadors with all the usual 
honours. If we cau, in any way, contribute to jnake their stay iu Toulon 
more pleasant, we shall neglect nothing to do so. 

PEEP AB ATI ON 8 FOR THE RECEPTION 

While the First Lord of tho Admiralty was doing his best to please 
every one, those who had received orders were attending to all tho details of the 
Veception. 

First of all they hod to see about the accommodation. The huge 
caravansaries of the present day which we also call hotels did not exist then, 
and the ordinary inns were not fit to receive distinguished guests. The Hdtcl 
de la Marine now the Prefecture Maritime, the cost of which amounted to 

l Louis Auguste lc Tonnelier Baron do Breteuil. Plenipotentiary Minister at Cologne, 1788, in 
Russia, 1760, in Sweden, 17CS, at Vienna, 1770, Minister of tho king's household in 17S3 and 17S8, 
took refuge at Solcuro during tho Revolution—rctun-cd to Franco in 1802 and diod iu 1807. He wae 
bom in 1738. 
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100,000 livres, though begun in 1788, was just completed, but it was not yet 
furnished. In case the ambassadors arrived as early as anticipated, the}' would 
have to be accommodated in the house of M. Malouet himself, who had given 
a proof of his zeal in vacating his own quarters to accommodate the 
ambassadors. That house was the Hotel dc 1* Iutendance, now Commissariat 
General de la Marine. It had been built and furnished so as to accommodate 
illustrious personages passing through Toulon. Philip V of Spain, the 
Chevalier d’ Orleans Great Prior of France, Maurepas the famous minister, 
had stayed there. Yet Malouet in placing it at the disposal of Government 
calls it * his house/ and observes that ‘ the Iutendance is an ordinary house 
without any apartments fitted up for special ceremonies, furnished in a simple 
though decent way.' ‘ 1 have arranged/ he adds, ‘ to have the whole of it 
reserved for the ambassadors. I alone will stay in it with them to do thorn the 
honours of the place. The garden of the Intondancc has been fitted up as a 
ball and concert hall to give entertainments during tho stay of the ambassadors. 
I have no doubt that M. le Comte d’Albert will inform you that I have done 
all that most willingly. It is solely to comply, as well as we could, with the 
king’s orders, that wo have ulso fitted up the H6tel du Couimuudunt to 
receive the ambassadors in case of necessity.’ 

As day after day passed without any signs of tho ambassadors’ arrival, 
M. Malouet who was not very keen on vacating his houso was doing his utmost 
to have the H6tel de la Marine ready. He was assisted in his efforts by the 
Comte d’Albert, who was not very anxious to see some one else doing the 
honours of a house where ho would represent tho king, and who was, on the 
other hand, keen to have his future residence magnificently furnished at the 
king’s expense. 

Tho result of their united endeavours onabled M. Malouet to write as 
follows to the Admiralty:— 

My Lord, March 22,1788. 

Everything is ready for the reception of Tippu Sahib's ambassadors. 
They will be accommodated in the Hfltel du Commandant, which, by tho 
distribution of tho apartments and their size, by its position facing the parade 
ground, is the best which could be given to tho ambassadors from Toulon to 
Paris. There are rooms for masters and thirty bed-rooms for servants. The 
walls are papered with designs in gold. Yesterday I made the final arrange¬ 
ments with regard to the furniture, etc., without putting the king to too great 
an expense. I have myself lent or borrowed eight bedsteads. I have purchased 
only one cot, several armchairs, sofas, carpets, etc. As Government had to 
supply the h6tel with looking-glasses, they have also been purchased. These 
■ are the measures wo have adopted in order to make the reception as splendid 
as the short time at our disposal will allow. Wo have in readiness two gilt 
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cutters: as the awning is rather old, we are having it replaced by one of 
crimson damask adorned with gold fringes. We have made special liveries for 
thirty rowers in blue and purple with silver facings. I have ordered from 
Marseilles two gilt coaches, one of which is drawn by six horses. The drivers 
will wear the kiug’s livery with silver facings. M. d’Albert, M. de Coincy and 
myself will supply the other carriages; I will pay fifteen livres a day for those 
from Marseilles including two horses for each. I will engage the six horses only 
for the day of the arrival; the harness alone will have to be bought. Wo have 
no carpets, lustres, candle-sticks, giiandoles or Turkish sofas. I have ordered 
them to be purchased at Marseilles where they can all be found with the 
exception of the lustres. I will lend one myself and borrow two. The 
servants’cots have been procured from the general storehouse; screens, and 
mats will be placed in the rooms. The contractor will supply the victuals. I 
have laid in a large stock of sheep, lambs, calves, pigeons, rice, coffee, sugar, 
jams, and nil sorts of sweet drinks. One of my footmen, and one of M. 
d’Albert’s, as :well ns a majoidui.o, will be nttnehed to the eeivico of the 
ambassadors. The man in charge of the general storeroom will supply the 
crockery, the gl assware, the linen, and the necessary cooking utensils. I will 
add my own crockery and also special china for the ambassadors’ table. 
Perfumes, sweets, will be found in every room as well as all the flowers of the 
season. I have ordered from Marseilles washing utensils preferably in china, 
if procurable.' 

Meanwhile, M. de Bonneval, Vice-Admiral of the Fleet, was attending to 
all tho details connected with the manoeuvres in view of the expected arrival 
of the ambassadors. His instructions arc found in a general order, dated March 
18, 1788. 4 The sixth and seventh divisions must be ready to parade with their 
flags on the day tho ambassadors sent by Tippu Sahib to the Court of France 
land, and will accompany them to thc t H6tcl du Commandant de la Marine. 
They will meet and take their position on the Place d’Armcs. The sixth division 
will then go to the streets east and north lining the way right and left from the 
convent of the Carmelites. A detachment composed of one master gunner, 
two sulmaslers and forty gunners commanded by an ensign, with their proper 
flag, curried by another ensign, will form a part of the guard of the ambassadors. 
This detachment will be put at the head of the two lines, in three deep. As 
soon as the ambassadors have entered the H6tel du Commandant, this detach¬ 
ment will take up its duties at the gate and will ate the guaid house. Two 
sentries will always be at the door. The seventh division will enter the arsenal 
with its flag and will line the route together with the sixth, starting from the 
Canal de la Garniture. Part of this division will be for the wharfs, right and 
left from the principal guard house to la Pegolihe. As soon as the ambassadors’ 
cutters have passed those wharfs, part ol these companies will proceed as quickly 
as possible to the street wbeic the general wait house is situated, aid which leads 
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to the arsenal to line that street as far as the arsenal gate. The braw bvil 
and the fifes and drums in full dress will at first take their position in front of 
the Swiss Guard at the head of the bridge, and will play at the passage of the 
ambassadors. They will then hurry on to tho parade ground and stand on the 
right of the detachment facing the guard of honour. When the ambassadors 
enter the Commandant's Hfttel, they will enter also and occupy the place 
reserved [or them. The drums of both divisions will remain in the ranks, 
except four with a drum-major. These will take their position in front of tho 
flag of the seventh division, which will be in tho middle of tho road leading to 
the arsenal. Four others will be placed in the middle of the road south of the 
parade ground. The drum-major above mentioned will join this second batch 
as soon as the carriages have passed the first one. All the troops will present 
arms at the passage of the ambassadors; the drums will heat a salute and all 
the officers on duty will salute with the sword.’ 

(Sd.) BONNEVAL. 

The principal officers, military and naval, were to wait for the ambassa¬ 
dors in the reception hall, behind tho Commandant. Others of next rank were 
to meet the ambassadors on board as soon as the ship was sighted. 

Though the naval department was doing its utmost to keep tho ambassa¬ 
dors to itself, it could not prevent them during their stay in Toulon from enter¬ 
ing the limits of the military jurisdiction, and so the military governor of the 
place was waiting with great impatience for the moment when the ambassa¬ 
dors’ carriage would cross those limits in order to claim all his rights. 

Whether M. do Coincy had not been completely satisfied with tho Admi¬ 
ralty’s decision, or whether he foresaw some intended cause of conflict, he 
thought better not to remain at Toulon during the stay of the ambassadors. 
Before leaving, he issued the following orders:— 

April 28, 1788. 

To 

The Lieutenants op the Kino at Toulon and Officers op the Fleet. 

M. de Laugior commanding the artillery at Toulon will curry out the 
orders I have given him with regard to firing the salute when the ambassadors’ 
ship passes the forts of la Malgue, St. Louis, La Grosso Tour, the Tower of 
Balaguie:* and tho Fort of I’Eguillotte. taking caro that tho battery near the 
flagstaff does not fire till a quarter of an hour after the ambassadors hoye 
entered their hotel. Then the staff officer will inform the ambassadors that 
it is the general officer commanding the garrison who had ordered this salute 
to be fired. At the same time a field officer will take charge of the guard of 
honour composed of fifty men, a captain, a lieutenant, and a flag bearer and 
post them in the street facing the entrance of the H6tcl de la Marine. If the 
ambassadors, to whom, the officer commanding this guard will be presented 
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by M. d’Albert dismiss them, they will then return to their quarters. The 
ambassadors will enter the city by the gate du Parc. Two companies of 
grenadiers will be posted opposite the gate of the arsenal, ancKwhen the ambas¬ 
sadors go out, platoons will be detached to accompany them as far as the 
entrance of the H6tcl de la Marine. They will see that the crowd does not 
become a nuisance and that no disorder occurs. They will then withdraw. 

Should the ambassadors express a wish to visit the several establishments 
of Toulon, the staff olficor will be informed of the fact, and the orders are that, 
each time thoy must be escorted by a troop of grenadiers more or less large 
according to the exigencies of the case. 

At last, on the 10th June, the First Lord of the Admiralty was informed 
by M. Possol, General Commissary, acting for M. Malouct who was absent, 
that ‘ Tippu Sahib’s ambassadors arrived last evening in the roadsteads. One 
of the health officers immediately boarded the vessel with the officers 
deputed by M. Ie Comte d’Albcrt. On the captain’s declaration that all were 
well on board, the vessel was allowed to enter the harbour, but Their Excel¬ 
lencies expressed a wish to land only this afternoon when they will bo 
received according to your instructions. The embassy comprises about forty 
porsons, of whom only eight aro persons of rank. The Hdtel du Commandant 
will afford sufficient accommodation for all of them.’ 

ARRIVAL AND SOJOURN OF THE AMBASSADORS AT TOULON 

The ambassadors wero received everywhere in France, but more parti¬ 
cularly at Toulon, with the greatest honours as witness the memoirs and news¬ 
papers of the time, from which I cull the following accounts as far as Toulon 
is concerned. 

Monday, June 9 .—Tippu Sahib’s ambassadors who had been so long 
expected arrived at Toulon to-day June 9, at 4 p.m. on board the king’s sloop 
of war 'l'Aurora' under M. de Monncron, captain in the Portuguese and 
lieutenant in the French navy during the war. They were saluted on their 
entering the narrow entrance of the harbour by the artillery of the forts which 
command that entrance, and also by the guns of the four king’s frigates 
which are here at anchor. The Aurore cast anchor opposite the old chain. 
M. d’Albert in command of the naval department sent immediately M. Delort, 
flag captain acting as vice-admiral to take their orders as to the time they 
w^hed to land, but the ambassadors refused to sec any one to-day though they 
have fixed their landing for 4 p.m. to-morrow 10th inst., as their lent, during 
which, according to their religion, they are not allowed to show themselves in 
public, will not be over till then. Here arc the names of the ambassadors as 
given by M. de Monneron: 

The chief ambassador is called Mohamed Dervish Khan, aged forty. He 
belongs to a tribe which claims to be descended from the Prophet Mahomed. His 



brother-in-law is the coaiminder-in-chief of all Tippu'$ fortresses. His sea 
Aga Sahib, accompanies him. The second amb iss vdor Akbar Ali Khan is a 
scholar, aged seventy. He carries among his luggage a complete copy of his 
writings. The third Mohamed Oo3man Khan, aged fifty, is the one who asks 
and answers questions. He has with him his nephew, Ghulam Sahib. 1 

They are all Mnsnhnans, like their master Tippn, and not Hindus. They 
talk the Aloorish language and also Persian. Mohamed Assad OuUah, king’s 
interpreter at Mauritius, accompanies them in the same capacity. 

When they left India they were forty-five in all. Three died of scurvy on 
the way. Those three deaths and a bilious attack from which two of the 
ambassadors suffered, decided the captain of the Aurora to make for Toulon 
instead of Brest, where it might have been too cold for the precious health of 
the passengers. The voyage was long. Leaving Pondicherry on July 22* 
1787, they called at Mauritius from August 27 to December 4, and then 
they arrrived at the Cape on July 3, 1788. They left the Cape on February 
11, and kept as close as possible to the coast of Africa to get as much 
warmth as they could. They reached Ascension Island on February 20. 
They touched at Goree, a French possession on the Guinea Coast from April 

3 to 29. From May 28 to June 1, they stayed at Malaga whence they 
arrived at Toulon to-day, June 9. As the staple food of the Asiatics 
is rice, we have been careful to procure here different kinds of the finest and 
the whitest, and as they do not eat flesh meat except of animals slaughtered 
by their own cook, large stocks have been laid in of sheep, game, and 
fowls of different kinds, like pigeons, partridges, etc. 

Tuesday, June 10 .—Early in the morning ten cutters were got ready at 
the arsenal to meet the ambassadors on board. At midday, the drums of 
the naval troops and also those of the garrison were beating all over the town. 
At the same time all the ships in the roadsteads were most magnificently 
adorned with flags. Larger flags were hoisted on the flagship and also all 
the vessels in the harbour, and the galley ships hoisted their blue and white 
standards. The landing took place with great ceremony as follows: M- 
le Comte d’Albert, naval commander, sent to Captain de Monneron three cutters 
with splendidly decorated awnings of crimson damask with gold facings and 
fringes for the ambassadors and the officers in their retinue, and a number of 
others for the soldiers and servants who accompanied them. On each of 
the first three were a flag captain, two superior officers and two subaiters. 
As soon as the ambassadors and their retinue had entered the cutters, at about 

4 p.m. the forts, the five frigates in the roadsteads and all the batteries in the 
garrison fired a salute of fifteen guns each. The flagship saluted them also 
with fifteen guns when they entered the fort. At half past four, the 

» Ghulam Sahib died ou July 8,1«3, aad mart have l»!!n b ;ru in 1771 or 1770 as he usod 
to say, in speaking of the Embassy, that he was scToatcon years of age at the time. 
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ambassadors landed at the arsenal where they were receiv ed by the port 
officer, M. de Castellet, accompanied by a large number of naval officers. After 
their presentations they walked to the hall of the arsenal, which had been got 
ready to receive them, the naval troops lining the way. Perfumes and refresh¬ 
ments were offered to them, and immediately they entered the coaches intended 
for them, of which there were nine. M. de Castellet handed the ambassadors 
to the first and the finest coach drawn by four horses, and himself gat facing 
them. All the officers and the ambassadors’ retinue, M. de Monncron and all 
the naval officers who wore in the other cutters, took their seats in the other 
coaches. When the coaches reached the gate of the arsenal, drums beat 
a salute. At the door of the arsenal six archers of the Pr6v6tedela Marine 
posted inside the railings, and, having at their heads the Exempt de la Pr6v6t6, 
presented arms. When they came opposite tho guard house, the naval detach¬ 
ment on duty presented arms also, and the drums beat a salute again. Two 
Swiss Guards, in the full dress uniform of the king's service, were stationed 
at the gate, and they threw tho door wide open when the coaches arrived. 
The first coach was escorted all tho way by four other Swiss Guards in the 
same uniform as the abovo one at each door of tho carriage, and two carrying 
halberts. On the ambassadors’ leaving the arsenal, the detachment of land 
troops which lined tho way presented arms. The flags saluted them, and tho 
drums again beat a salute. This detachment accompanied them as far as tho 
HAtol du Commandant, preceded by the full band of the regiment of Dauphine, 
which played several marches. They then passed through the sixth naval 
division, which lined the way leading to the parade ground, and which also 
prosented arms. Tho ambassadors alighted in the courtyard of the hdtel, 
and a salute of fifteen guns was fired from the rampart of the Porte Roy ale. 
A few minutes latter the royal battery stationed near the flagstaff did the 
same. Thoir Excellencies having entered the Hfitol, M. lo Comte d’Albert 
accompanied by many naval officers in full uniform came to receive them at 
the door of the reception hall, which had been magnificently decorated. 
Remaining covered he saluted them by touching his forehead, he embraced 
them, as also two young men of the retinue, who seemingly thought they were 
entitled to the same privilege. This general officer, who at this moment was 
representing the king, gave them his hand and took them to seats placed on 
his right hand, but lower than his own. The Director-General took his seat on 
th& left. The Comte d’Albert, always with his head covered, explained to the 
ambassadors that the king’s orders were that they should be received with the 
utmost magnificence, that they had only to ask, that everything was at their 
disposal, and that they were to be supplied with everything useful or agreeable. 
The interpreter having explained the compliment, they replied by another 
compliment, which the interpreter explained also. An officer of the garrison 
then came to offer the ambassadors a guard of honour, which was declined 
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That guard was composed of fifty men with a flag, and was com m anded by a 
captain and a lieutenant. The same officer also asked them on behalf of the 
king’s lieutenants v the Mayor and the Consuls), the only civil authorities in the 
town, in the absence of M. de Coincy, when they would be pleased to give 
them an audience. They answered that, as they were very tired, they could not 
yet fix the day. At last, after a few words with M. d’Albert, they withdrew to 
their apartments for rest. 

Wednesday, June 11 .—Their Excellencies announced that they would give 
audience and receive visits in the afternoon. Consequently at about 4 p.m., 
M. le Comte d’Albert commanding the naval troops accompanied by M. Possel, 
Chief Civil Magistrate, called on the ambassadors, the former at the head 
of the naval officers in full uniform and the latter at the head of the City 
Fathers. M. le Comte d’Albert complimented them in the name of the 
troops, and M. Possel in the name of the administration. M. Possel also 
informed them of the king's instructions to provide them with everything that 
might be useful or agreeable, and assured them of his great pleasure in 
having been entrusted with the task. M. de Monneron, who was with the 
Commandant, was also asked to explain to the ambassadors how the king had 
issued precise orders for their reception at Brest, and that everything had been 
ready there for the last four months, but that, unfortunately, as the arrival 
at Toulon was unexpected, he had not been able to carry out His Majesty’s 
wishes as well as he would have liked. The ambassadors looked deeply 
impressed with the way they had been received at the entrance of the 
empire, and explained through the interpreter that they were unable to find 
words to express their gratitude. At this juncture, an officer of their retinue, 
carrying a silver vase full of attar, offered it to the Commandant and to M. 
Possel to wash their hands. Another silver vase was also brought on a tray. 
This vase was divided into four compartments in which were some small 
grains which nobody knew, besides cinnamon and other fragrant per¬ 
fumes. 

M. d’Albert and M. Posse!, seated in cushioned arm-chairs by the side 
of the ambassadors, took some of those grains which they swallowed some¬ 
how, and the other officers did the same. All the members of the Town 
Corporation presented themselves, one after the other. The municipality sent 
them a quantity of ginger bread, and a huge basket full of caudles, of cloves 
and bottles of pomatum and scents. Precisely at f» o’clock, Their Excel¬ 
lencies got into the coaches with their principal officers, and were taken to 
the theatre by M. de Monneron and several other naval officers. A detach¬ 
ment of the regiment of Barrens escorted the coaches as far as the hall. 
By the side of the first coach were the four Swiss Guards spoken of already. 
Having entered the hall, the ami assndors were taken to the box of the naval 
ccn.n ard8Dt who was wailirg fci them. 1 he\ wuc tie ate d tc a npeteida- 
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tion of ‘ Richard the Lion Hearted ' 1 and of the ‘ London Vauxhall' a great 
ballet pantomime. The interpreter explained everything to them, and they 
looked very much interested, though they seem to have liked the Quakers’ 
Dance best. 

Thursday, June 12 .—At o p.m., two of the ambassadors with their two 
children and some persons of their retinue got into their coaches to go and 
sec the Royal Foundry, accompanied by the Comte d’Albert, Messrs de 
Castellet and de Monneron. The coaches were escorted by detachments of the 
regiments of Dauphine and Barrois, and four Swiss Guards who never left the 
doors of the first coach. On entering the foundry, the ambassadors were 
saluted by a discharge of twenty-one guns. They were present at the casting 
of six howitzers in caronade. After having been shown round the foundry, 
Their Excellencies were taken to the arsenal. The guards presented arms. 
The guns beat a salute, and the Swiss Guards appeared with their halberts. 

They also visited the park of artillery where they expressed their surprise 
at the number of guns ; also the warehouse, the workshops, the fencing school 
and the corderie which impressed them by its length. Feeling tired, they got 
again into their coaches and returned to the hotel. * They seem,’ writes Malouet, 

‘ to take interest in all they see and their questions denote men anxious to 
learn. ’ 

Friday, June 18.— To-day Their Excellencies visited all tho factories 
and also the port in all its details. As arranged by M. de Coincy, as soon as 
they leave tho h6tcl, they are always escorted by detachments of the Dauphine 
or Barrois. At night they attended the representation of 1 Azemia ’ s at the 
theatre. 

Saturday, June 14 .—There were fireworks on the parade ground, 
and the interior of the ambassadors ’ hotel was brilliantly lit up. At 
9 p.m. tho ambassadors showed themselves on the balcony of their hotel. 
The naval band played several pieces. All being seated with Messrs 
d’Albert, do Castellet and Possel, one of the ambassadors sot fire to a flying 
dragon, which itself set fire to the five pieces of the fireworks. The first piece 
represented a star of the east, the second a Maltese cross with all sorts 
of designs surrounding it, other pieces followed, the last one representing an 
arch of triumph. In the centre were two fine columns which were revolving, 
and at the top could be seen an Indian with a palm tree in front of him, and 
the moon over his head. The whole ended w r ith a large volley of firework?. 

Sunday, June 16. —To-day the ambassadors were treated to a re¬ 
presentation of ‘The Joust and the Ring.’ They seemed interested. The 
first ambassador was not there. Six boats had been got ready for the purpose. 

» Richard Cocur do Liou. Opera coraio in 3 Acts. Words by Scdaiu. Music by Gretry (1784). 

* 'Azemia' Opera comic iu 3Aots. Words by LachabcauSoicr. Musio by Dalaytac enacted at 
' Tho Italians' on May 3, 1787. 


An enclosure was prepared in the old wet clock with: five pontoons, one for 
Their Excellencies, the heads of departments and the ladies of the highest 
rank, two for officers and society people, and two for tho general public. At 
the town hall there was an awning made of cotton cloth, whicli the munici¬ 
pality had procured purposely for tho occasion, in order that the balcony where 
the ambassadors were, might bo sheltered from the sun, as well as Madame do 
Coincy and the other ladies of rank, who attended the function. Later in the 
evening the ambassadors witnessed the representation.of the * Dot’ 1 followed 
by a ballet dance. 

Monday, June 16. —To-day the ambassadors received another visit 
from the Mayor of Toulon, who begged them to accept tho compliments of 
M. de Caramon. * The admiralty gave a grand ball in their honour followed 
by a supper in tho Hbtel de I’lntendance. Tho function lasted from 9 p.m. 
to ‘2 a.m. Over five hundred persons were present.: Their Excellencies looked 
much pleased, and they made some remarks on tho charming manners and 
handsome looks of tho French ladies. During the ball tho chief ambassador 
presented a hookah to M. lo Comte d*Albert who, to please him, smoked for a 
few seconds. 

Tuesday, June 17. —To-day tho ambassadors enjoyed from their 
balcony the sight of a sham fight in which the regiments of Barrois and 
Dauphine took part. During the fight which lasted from (5 to 8 p.m., two 
gunners having mot with an accident, tho ambassadors wero much concerned 
as they feared that tho accident might prove fatal. They sent sixty sovereigns 
with a letter of deep sympathy and they promised, when in Paris, to do their 
best to obtain a pension for them. After this exercise, the two regiments fell 
in and marched past Their Excellencies, who later on visited tho lines. This 
same day the other officers were also presented to the ambassadors with the 
usual etiquette. 

In the evening Their Excellencies witnessed the representation of 
4 Tableau Parlant ’ * and of * Mort vivant par amour. ’ 

At the back of the stage an arch of triumph had been erected, in tho 
middle of which were placed the king’s aud Tippu’s portraits with an in¬ 
scription in the Indian language, and also the names and titles of tho 
ambassadors. 

After the first scene a detachment of tho regiment of Dauphine went 
through some exercises on the stage. This was followed by a Genius being 

» La l>ot. Comedy in 8 Acts. Words by DcsIoatainfB. Music by Dalayrac, enacted at 'The 
Italians ' on Novombor 21 1786. 

* Victor Maurioo de Htquet Comic do Caraiuau, torn 1727, was the King** Commandant in 
Provence in 1788 and 1780, died 1807. 

* Tableau I'arlant. Comedy in one Act in \ti O 0 . Words by Auacaumc. Music by Or#try, 
•uaoted at* Tbe Italians ' on September 20,1760. 
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let down from the ceiling to offer Their Excellencies a wreath of laurel and 
flowers. The children of Madame Zanini gave several dances, after which 
they came into the box with bunches of flowers for the ambassadors. Their 
Excellencies after many caresses gave sixteen sovereigns to the children. 

Wednesday, June 18 .—Day devoted to return visits. At the town 
hall they were received by the municipality. A ‘ Vin d'honnetir ’ supplied by 
Dame Auriot at a cost of four hundred and forty-one livres was offered to the 
ambassadors. 

Thursday, June 19 .—The ambassadors were to have left to-day for 
Marseilles, but as their luggage was not ready, and as to-morrow Friday is an 
unlucky day, the departure has been postponed to Saturday. 

Friday, June 20. —Their Excellencies visited the arsenal and the docks. 
They went on board the Commerce de Marseille of 118 guns, which was 
not quite completed and the Triomphant of 80 guns. 

A convict, named Nicholas Bomot, well known in the harbour contrived 
to throw himself at the feet of the ambassadors with a petition. Their 
Excellencies have promised to interest themselves on his behalf. This man, 
convicted at the age of twenty of theft in his uncle’s house, has been in jail 
for the last twenty-three years. He has given proof of his repentance, so his 
pardon will be a fine opportunity to show the Indian ambassadors the weight 
attached to their recommendation. 

Saturday, June. 21 —At 9 ami. the ambassadors got into then- coaches, 
after having scattered silver and gold coins among the populace. In the first 
coach drawn by six horses sat the first ambassador alone. The other two 
ambassadors were in a second coach drawn by four horses. They were 
rendered the same honours at their departure as at their arrival. ‘ It is 
impossible,’ write the consuls of Toulon to M. de Caraman, * to fix up any 
programme for the journey. Their superstitions are such, that nothing can be 
arranged beforehand. They have during the month so many unlucky days, on 
which they can hardly show themselves, that everything must be left to 
chance. Consequently, we have engaged by the day the carnages, which are to 
take them to Paris, so that, they can stop where they like, and as long as they 
like.’ 

The presence of the Indian ambassadors at Toulon, and the festivities 
connected with it, had attracted large crowds from the country all round. The 
ambassadors expressed their admiration for the cheerful French nature and 
theirgratitude for all that had been done to please them. 4 Their customs are 
very quaint, and one finds it strange to see them taking their meals squatting 
on the ground. Their clothes are made of muslin or of silk, and are very 
simple. Their retinue are clad in ordinary calico. 

No one knows the object of the embassay. Their instructions are kept in 
a casket, which they must open only at Versailles. It is supposed that they 
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are empowered to conclude an alliance between their master and the king of 
France. Nobody at Toulon has been able to see the presents they have 
for the king. There are seven chests. The rumour is that among those 
presents there are a throne made of ivory and adorned with diamonds, a sceptre 
and a crown made of gold and of incalculable value.’ 

PREPARATIONS TO CONVEY THE AMBASSADORS TO PARIS 
Not only the details of the reception of the ambassadors at Toulon, but 
also all the arrangements necessary to convey them and their retinue to Paris 
devolved on the naval department in that port. At the present day, when 
comings and goings are mostly a matter of pleasure, and when one has seen 
the splendid organization of our railways, which have enabled us in August, 
j 914, to concentrate from every corner of France with lightning rapidity 
millions of men and untold quantities of war materials, it is almost impossible 
to form an idea of how difficult it was in 1788 to arrange for the journey of fifty 
people with their luggage from Toulon to Marseilles. It was M. Possel, 
General Commissary of the Fleet, who, in the absence of M. Malouet, was 
entrusted with that unpleasant task. As early as April 14, he wrote to 
the Admiralty, ‘ My Lord, in your despatch of the 4th, you havo instructed 
mo to engage all the carriages necessary to convey from Toulon to Paris Tippu 
Sultan's ambassadors. But I am afraid that, if thoir retinue of forty people is 
to bo always with them, besides the difficulty in finding relays of horses, I shall 
not bo able to purchase ten or twelve coaches at Marseilles. I have been 
asked already a lot of money for those I havo tried to buy here. It should 
then be necessary to send some from Paris. On the other hand, if the cort&go 
could be limited to four or five carriages and twenty-five horses, the stage 
conches could be utilized for conveyance of half the retinue. I could so arrange 
their departure that they would reach Paris at the same timo as the 
ambassadors.’ The minister agreed with M. Possel as to dividing the cortege 
into two, but he advised him to procure the necessary carriages himself; ‘ for,' 
as he says, ‘ it would not be economical to send carriages all the way from Paris, 
and whatever may be the price asked foi those lie might buy at Marseilles, 
they will lie cheaper than those which would be sent from Paris without count¬ 
ing the freight and the cost of having them overhauled on thoir arrival at 
Toulon.’ To the difficulties of finding means of conveyance was added the 
desire not to displease the ambassadors, and in giving way to all their wIi-hur 
to avoid as far as possible unnecessary expenses. M. Possel explained the 
matter in a letter to the Comte de la Luzerne, dated June 10: • We have 
come to the conclusion that it would be much more economical and at the 
same time more convenient to the ambassadors to travel by easy stages, and we 
have in consequence hired carriages and carts for them and thoir luggage. 
We have advised them not to take with them those of their servants, who are 
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not absolutely indispensable. These people could be sent in ordinary carriages 
directly to Paris without halting anywhere, |and as economically as possible, 
whereas the ambassadors could go via Marseilles where they are anxious to 
stay for two days. Some Moors, whom they met at Malaga, have spoken of 
that town in such a way as to make them very anxious to see it. It is 
probable that they will also ask to stay two days at Lyons. 

Now for the bargains made with the coach drivers; it is agreed that they 
will take the ambassadors to Paris for thirty livres for each carriage, but on 
condition that, if you adopt other measures for Their Excellencies’ journey by 
sending some of the king’s carriages to meet them or otherwise, the hired 
carriages will return as soon as they are no longer required.’ Everything 
having been settled satisfactorily, M. Possel was in a position to write as follows 
to the minister on June 21. 

‘ Tippu Sultan’s ambassadors left only this morning, having decided at the 
last moment to stay for two days longer. They arc journeying by easy stages 
at their own request, and they are accompanied by M. dc Monneron and one of 
his officers. Four coaches and one cart have been engaged for them and the 
principal persons of their retinue. They propose to stay only twenty-four hours 
at Marseilles. M. lo Comte do Caraman, informed by M. le Comte d’Albert 
and myself of their departure, has issued orders to the mounted police of their 
province for their escort. I suppose that M. le due do Clermont-Tonnerre 
whom we also have informed will issue the same orders in Dauphine. If your 
Lordship thinks of having them escorted in the same way in the other 
provinces, it will be necessary for Your Lordship to address directly the several 
commandants on the subject. I have written to the Intendance of Aix, 
Grenoble, Lyons and Dijon for them to see that the ambassadors may get all 
they want, and there may be no difficulty with regard to their luggage, which 
has been sealed here, and sent on with a pass from the Director. 

M. de Monneron lias undertaken to look after all the oxpenses of the 
ambassadors and their retinue during the journey. To that effect I have made 
the naval treasurer give him 15,000 livres, for which sum he will give you an 
account. The followers have been sent in ordinary carriages which are 
accompanied by carts for the luggage. At first I had thought of M. Desbois, 
Exempt de la Pr6v6td dc la Marine, to look after them during the journey, as 
he had been previously in charge of similar missions, but having heard casually 
tfTo hourB before their departure that their luggage contained some very 
valuable articles, I have decided to have them escorted by two archers, who 
will return to Toulon as soon as M. Desbois, who has been instructed to 
command the mounted police, will be able to get some one else to take their 
place. I have given the Exempt detailed instructions, and, I think I have 
forgotten nothing useful. A mounted orderly will go in advance to make sure 
of accommodation at the inns, and 4,800 livres have been given him for 
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expenses. M. de Monneron has also given hint letters on which he will be able 
to get at Lyons more money, if required. He has been instructed to attend to 
any orders you might issue during the journey and also to consult M. de 
Monneron, whom I presume he will meet at Lyons. I have impressed upon 
him that he should look most carefully after the Indians, and consult the two 
officers from the Aurore who accompany him as they are better acquainted 
with their temperament and their customs. The Exempt will give his 
accounts to M. de Monneron who, together with his own, will submit them iu 
Paris. Their Excellencies have asked for the services of the senior medical 
officer, who was with them on board the Aurore for themselves, and those of 
the junior officer for their retinue. I have agreed all the more willingly as 
this arrangement will save expenses. I will, as early sis possible, let you 
know the hire charges of carnages, horses and carts. I have got them rather 
cheap, and I am sure it would have cost much more to purchase them, what¬ 
ever price we might have got in reselling them. It is understood that, in case 
you adopt other measures for the rest of the journey, though the arrangements 
made here appear to be satisfactory, the carriages will be sent lxick from 
Lyons. The amliassadors have each one his own carnage, one for the chief 
ambassador drawn by six horses, the others by four. As it was rather difficult 
to procure the necessary vans here, I have accepted two which M. Malouet. 
and M. Ie Comte d'Albcrt have kindly placed at my disposal, and which I 
have had completely overhauled, so that they will be equal to a long journey. 
As it would have been more expensive, if the same horses had to bring them 
back, I have settled that they should be paid and replaced when too tired to go 
on. and I trust you will approve of this arrangement. 

It remains only for me to submit the detailed accounts of all the expenses 
incurred for the reception and stay of the ambassadors at Toulon, which 1 shall 
have the honour of doing in a few days.’ 

TO PARIS 

It is not my purpose to follow the amlwissadors in every stage of their 
journey. It is enough to note that, whenever they halted, crowds gathered 
to have a look at them: the followers were* ordering brandy in incredible 
quantities, but the inn-keepers were not slow in availing themselves of the 
chance. AtOrgon one of them charged forty sovereigns for only one night’s 
shelter and one meal. 

We meet the ambassadors again at Marseilles where they intended staymg 
for only twenty-four hours, but they were detained for three days, on account 
of the festivities got up in their honour then at Aix, at Avignon where they 
were received by the Pope': Legate. 1 They passed through Saint Yallier 

i The Comtut VcuuU»iu with Avigiioa *j capiti w** then ■ poatesaicu oi the Holy bw. 

i 
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Vienne, Lyons, Roanne, Moulins, Nevers, and Montargis on their way to Paris, 
which they reached on July 16,1788. 

In Paris they were received in a public audience by the king on 
August 3, 1788. An account of their stay in the capital has been published 
in the Revue ilc Paris of January 15, 1899. I may, perhaps, at some future 
date, translate it for the benefit of the readers of the Quarterly Journal of the 
Mythic Society. 0 

A medal was presented to each of the ambassadors. By kind permission 
of Mir Mahomed Habibulla Sahib, Khan Bahadur, a distinguished gentleman 
of Krisknagiri (Salem District), Mittadar of Bevukally, and grandson of 
Ghulam Sahib, nephew of one of the ambassadors, I have the good fortune 
to be able to reproduce it here. It is kept carefully as an heirloom in his 
family. The medal is about three inches in diameter and one-eighth of an 
inch thick. On one side is the king’s head, looking to the right, a full-bottomed 
wig not detracting from the nobility of feature and bearing which the sculptor 
has well rendered. The throat is open and drapery is gracefully arranged 
round the bust after the antique. The inscription is ‘ Ludovicns XYI Franc, 
et Nav. Rex and under the bust the artist’s name “ Du Vivier ” (fecit). On the 
reverse is the head of Marie Antoinette, looking to the left. The hair is not 
dressed so high as in the du Barry style, and is evidently supported on rolls 
in the front, while the back is arranged in short curls and tied with a riband, 
two loops of pearls hanging at the sides. The neck is bare and ornamented 
with two strings of precious stones. The bodice appears to be ornamented 
with lace and precious stones, and on the shoulders, drawn to the back, is a 
mantle marked with Fleurs-dc-lys. The artist has not been so successful with 
the queen as with the king, the curvature of the forehead in profile, exactly 
matching that of the nerves, being overdone. If she had the Austrian full 
lip, the sculptor has reduced it. The inscription is Mar. Anton. Austr. Franciae 
ct Navarr. Regina * and underneath ‘ Ja Vivier 1781.’ 1 

Perhaps the ambassadors had a presentiment of the fate waiting for them 
on their return. In any case, they did not seem anxious to leave the delights 
of this new Capua. It was only on October 9 that they left the French 
Capital to sail on October 11 from Brest on board the frigate Le Thetys 
commanded by M. de Macnemarca. 

The embassy departed without having attained its object. Ill-fated Louis 
XJ**, in the uiidst of financial difficulties, which were the immediate cause 
of the French revolution which broke out the following year, conteuted him¬ 
self with cementing more closely the alliance between France and Mysore 
promising to accede to tLe request of his ally, when circumstances were 
more favourable. Thus was lost another and last chance for France firmly to 
establish her influence in India. 

l Description taken from the GaselUer of the Salem Djttrict, p, 493. 
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BACK TO SERINGAPATAM 

A French historian of Mysore, J. Michaud, in his History of the Rise 
and the Fall of Mysore, Paris, 1801, 2 vol. in 8vo tells us how the ambas¬ 
sadors were rewarded for all they had done for their country. 

‘ The ambassadors reached Seringapatain in May, 1780. As they had not 
been successful in the object of their mission, bringing back only vain protes¬ 
tation^ of friendship on the part of France, they were not favourably received by 
the Sultan. The Indian envoys had excited the curiosity of France, but, on the 
other hand, Franco bad interested them to a supreme degree. At Tippu's Court 
they were for ever speaking of the splendour of the French Court, of the 
arsenals, the large armies, the flourishing manufacturing towns, the populous 
and handsome', cities of Franco. The comparison between the Versailles of 
Louis XVI and the Seringapatain of Tippu, could not leave the Mysore Sultan 
indifferent. Thu relation of their voyage couched in the pompous language 
of the cast excited the interest of the people, but also the utmost indignation 
of Tippu. Ho liked the French only so far as ho could make use of them, but 
on the whole they were included in the blind hatred ho boro to all Europeans. 
Ho thought of himself as ono of the greatest potentates of the world, and ho 
could not boar to hear that, in the west, tlioro was a Christian kingdom more 
powerful and more prosperous than his own. Ho issued strict orders that the 
ambassadors should cease speaking of Franco in such glowing terms. His 
orders not having l>een complied with to his satisfaction, and the rumour of the 
glories of Franco continuing to spread among the people, Tippu swore to be 
revenged on his unfaithful ambassadors. While walking one day with Akbar 
Ali Khan and Mahomed Oosmau Khun, he caused them to l>e stabbed by one 
of his own servants, afterwards causing a rumour to lie spread to the effect that 
they had betrayed their master.’ 

Soon after Tippu renewed the. war invading the territories of the rajah of 
Travaucorc, who wa* an ally of the English. The English came to the assist¬ 
ance of the Hindu rajah, and Tippu besieged in his capital, had to sign (May 
18,17921 a peace, which cost him half his dominion and a huge war indemnity. 
These reverses embittered the Sultan still more against the English, and he 
sought everywhere for enemies to those who had conquered him. He attempted 
to get help from the French Republic through the Governor of Mauritius, but 
the English having come to know of his intrigues declared war again on 
February 3, 1799. The French troops sent, to his assistance wore eomnosed 
mostly of adventurers and could not prevent the fall of Tippu. Defeated on 
March 27, 1799, lie was again besieged in his capital where he resisted for over 
one month. A breach having been made in the rampart, the English captured 
the town on May 4, 1799. 

Tippu showed the utmost personal braveiy. Wounded several times, he 
was left for dead among a heap of corpses. It is said that he was shot bv a 
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soldier who did not know who he was. With him fell an empire founded by 
the patient and bold genius of his father. 

THE BILL TO PAY 

As soon as Tippu's ambassadors had left Toulon, steps had to be taken to 
settle up the bills in connexion with the festivities held in their honour, and 
also their installation in the Hotel du Commandant. r 

The minister, who on June *28 expressed to M. le Comte d’Albert 
and M. Posscl the king's satisfaction at the maimer his orders had lieen car¬ 
ried out during the stay of the ambassadors at Toulon, as nothing had been 
left undone that was calculated to give them a very good opinion of France, 
was not quite so pleased when, one month later, he was informed that the 
sojourn of the ambassadors at Toulon had been rather costly. He asked for 
the accounts to be sent to him without delay as he wanted to repay at once the 
sum advanced by the Port authorities. To those were added the 15,000 livres 
advanced to M. de Mouneron, 4,800 advanced to the Exempt dc la Pr6v6te 
and 1,200 to M. Sagui who had asked for that sum in order to get the car¬ 
riages ready. 

On July 31 M. Posscl sent the Comte de La Luzerne the complete 
accounts. The minister replied as follows:— 

‘ I have received, Sir, with your letter of the 31st ultimo, the accounts in 
connexion with the expenditure incurred on the occasion of the reception and 
stay at Toulon of the Indian ambassadors. 

They amount to 1,06,475 livres 14 sols and 9 deniers, of which 85,475 livres, 
14 sols and 9 deniers will be debited to Toulon, the remaining 21,000 will be 
paid by the general treasurer. Yon must have seen by this month’s accounts 
that I have budgeted for 60,000 livres. I hope to order, before long, payment 
of the balance as well as of the 21,000 livres advanced to Messrs, de Monneron, 
Sagui, d’Estourees and Desbois.' 

The detailed accounts sent to the minister are not forthcoming, but those 
connected with the furnishing of the Hotel du Commandant are still extant, 
and they throw an interesting light on the cost of living at Toulon at the end 
of the eighteenth century, and also of what was considered necessary at that 
time for the furnishing of an official residence. 

The minister was not pleased with those expenses, aud on December 26, 
he jv£Ote to M. Possel ‘ You will be so good as to observe and to bring to the 
notice of the naval authorities at Toulon, that the admiralty has good reasons 
to be surprised and displeased that, on the occasion of the passage of the 
ambassadors, instead of hiring the required furniture, so many very expensive ' 
articles should have been purchased outright.' 

The admiralty decided that all the articles purcliased except the fixtures 
should be sold by auction. But that order did not prevent the Comte d’Albert 
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keeping as many articles as he could, furnishing his hdtel in a grand style at 
the expense of Government. 

Among those things that were to be auctioned the Comte d’Albert and 
M. Malouet made a selection, which was not sont to the auction room, but 
valued at the pro rata value of similar objects. They also took good care to 
debit Government with the cost of thoir-old fashioned carriages, which proves 
that, while,serving the king, those gentlemen were not above looking after their 
own sundry perquisites, which also, together with the official friction mention¬ 
ed above, shows that no matter the time, and no matter the clime, always 
and everywhere, human nature is pretty much the same. 



THE BABA-BUDAN MOUNTAIN - 


By Kao Bahaduk R. A. N ah as i m h ao fi ar y a , usq ., m.a., m.k.a.s. 

The Babs-Budan mountain, situated in the west of the Kadur District of the 
Mysore State, is well known as a place of pilgrimage to both the Hindus and 
the Muhammadans. According to the Purdnic account it is a portion of the 
mountain which, on account of its life-restoring medicinal herbs, was taken to 
Lankft by Hanuman during the war of Rama with the demon king Ravaua 
ill order to resuscitate the monkeys rendered quite helpless by the snake arrows 
of Indrajifc, the son of Havana. The place of the greatest sanctity on the 
mountain is the cave containing the pUha or seat of the saint Dattfttroya, son 
of Atri, believed to be an incarnation of Vishnu. This cave, which is supposed 
to have been his hermitage, faces to the south and has a small porch in front. 
According to the Muhammadans, what is known as Dattatreya pit ha is the 
throne or tomb of their saint Hazrat Dada Hayat Mir Qalandar. Some 
naively say that Dattatreya is nothing but a corruption of Dada Hay St 
Mir. 

The cave is low, being only four or five feet high. Descending a few steps 
into the cave, we turn to the right and reach a small doorway beyond which 
we are not allowed to go. On our left hand side is a raised platform, vacant 
to some distance and having a number of tombs further on. Within the small 
doorway mentioned above, is a wide circular area with another small doorway 
opposite to us which is said to lead to Mecca. To the right of the latter door¬ 
way is the seat of Dattatreya with a natural spring to its right, intended for 
the ablutions of the saint, which is said to overflow during the rainy season, 
the excess water going out of the cave through an underground channel. 
To the right of the spring, again, is a vacant platform intended for the disciples 
of the saint. To the left of the Mecca doorway, is a niche in which are kept the 
silver-plated sandals of the saint. Turning to the left side of the cave and 
^•proceeding a little distance, we reach a platform where it is said a certain 
Muhammadan princess used to distribute cakes among fakirs unseen. A 
little further on is a dark well, about five feet deep, known as Gandliada- 
hdvi, or the sandal well, because the earth taken out of it has the colour and, 
in some degree, the odour of sandal. The story goes that the Hoysala king 
Vira-Ballala, who lived in the fortress on the mountain, having heard of 
(he beauty of a Muhammadan princess named Mam&juui, daughter of J5u 
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Palm a ay i, the ruler of the Tavag&n country, wlio had been betrothed to tho 
Badshah of Delhi, wanted to get possession of her, and with this object sent 
some men who contrived to bring her away while asleep on her couch. The 
cool breeze of the mountain awaking her, she learnt from the men the 
purpose for which she had been brought there and prayed to God that she 
might be made to look a very ugly creature when seen by Vira-Ballftla. 
Her praycj; was granted and the king ordered the ugly creature to l>e given 
away to the fakir of the mountain, namely, saint Dada Hayat Mir Qalandar. 
The latter took her under his care and directed her to distribute cakes among 
fakirs unseen through an aperture of the cave, seated on the platform 
mentioned above. On one occasion a mischievous fakir siozed her out stretched 
hand, whereupon Ins head became severed from the body by .the curse of the 
Qalandar. After this incident the distribution of cakes by the princess was 
ordered to be discontinued. On being informed of what had taken place by 
the Qalandar, the father of the princess came with a large army, defeated 
Vira-Ballala and handed over his insignia to the Qalandar. The worship 
of the seat in the cave is conducted invariably by an unmarried man or fakir, 
the things offered in worship being sugar, sweetmeat, plantains, oocoannts 
and incense. On Mondays and Thursdays the worship is carried on 
both morning and evening, while on other days it is carried on in the 
evening only. 

In front of the entrance to the cave is lying a thick slab broken into 
two pieces. The reason for the breaking of the stone is stated to l>e the 
large number of cocoanuts broken on it during the visit of the Mysore King 
Krishna-Bija-Odevar III (1799 to 1868). Near the slab is a short mortar 
pillar into the west face of which is built a stone engraved with a Persian 
inscription bearing the date a.h. 390 (a.d. 100-5), the year in which, according 
to tradition, the sacred place was occupied by the Muhammadan saint. The 
date is also indicated by the chronogram Jdgir s&likin, i.e. Jdgtr granted 
to a saint. Though bearing this early date, judging by the script and by 
the words Dattdtreja and Ddda in English and modem Kannada charac¬ 
ters at the end, the inscription appears to have been engraved but recently. 

It may be rendered thus 

In the name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate. Allah: Muham¬ 
mad: All: Fatimah: Hasan: Husain. Verse recording the date of the 
hillock (apparently the cave) of Hazrat Mir Qalandar—may God hallow hi«^ 
grave ! ' Whoever recognizes his own self, etc., * is a saying of the Prophet: 

‘ Thou and I live together in heaven ’ are the words of onr Lord. That 
which is the essence of revelation, miracle and the opening of heart is on 
the hillock of Hayat Mir Qalandar. 

The full saying of the Prophet, of which a portion is given above, is 
—Whoever recognizes his own self, recognizes God. * • 
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Higher up 1«> the south oi' the cave are a number of tombs ou both 
sides of the flight of steps leading to the mat ha of the svdmi. Here is 
another Persian inscription in the shape of an epitaph recording the death, 
on the fourteenth day of the month of Jumfid-al-akhir of a.ii. 1240 (a.d. 1830), 
of Hazrat Sayyid Mir&n Shfih Qadiri, son of Hazrat Sayyid Jamal Shah 
Qadiri, Sajjadah (recognized successor) of the shrine of Ilazrat Mir Hayat 
Qalandar. The dm [ha is said to have been built or restored by the Ikkeri 
queen Chennummaji (1071 to 1007). The present svdmi, named Sayyid Miirtnja 
Shah Qadiri Sajjadah, wears a beard, his title being Sri-Daltdtra/ja-svdmi- 
Bdhd-Bu 'cm-svfimi Jagadguru. Only Sayvids can be the swim)* of the 
matha: either Husainis or Qadiris, the descendants of Husain or Hasan, 
sons of All. After initiation a Qadiri becomes Shah Qadiri; and on occupy¬ 
ing the apostolic seat he is styed Sajjadah. No unmarried man can become 
the svdmi of the mat ha. Dada Ilayat Mir Qalandar is said to have appointed 
Baba-Budan as his successor. Jagar in the Chickmagalnr Taluk of the 
Kftdur District is said to be a corruption of the word jdglr, that portion of 
the taluk having once been granted as a jfufir to the maiha. Hydcr is 
said to have granted the village Dasarhalli and Kvishua-R&ja-Odeyar III 
the village Snlaguppe to the mat ha . Two silver maces in the matha bear 
inscriptions stating that they were presents from Krishna-Raja-Odeyar in. 
It appears that the ancestors of the present svdmi had once their matha 
at Delhi, which was in later times removed to Dodda Med Hr, a village in 
the Belur Taluk of the Hassan District. The svdmi generally lives at 
Attiguudi, a village at the foot of the mountain. It is stated that the svdmi 
lias in his possession sanads granted to the matha by Humavun, Akbar, 
the Ikkeri chiefs, Hyder, Tippu and Krishna-R&ja-Odeyar III. 

To the left of the matha is the Bhatyldrkk&na or storehouse, where 
provisions are stored. Muhammadan pilgrims are fed twice a day for four 
days, other pilgrims l>eing given rations for three days. A Persian inscrip¬ 
tion at the entrance to the. Bhanjdrkhdna, dated a.h. 12G9 (a.d. 1852), 
commemorates in verso the construction of the building. It may be rendered 
thus:— 

The Sajjadah Mashin (spiritual descendant) of the holy mountain of 
Hazrat Budhan, i.e. Hazrat Shah Sayyid Ghauth, the guiding Shaikh, 
built a beautiful spring-house on the mountain, the envy of Tui-, for the 
comfort of the people. The house is indeed, a most comfortable place of 
rest. God has blessed the abode of the Qalandar with distinction from 
Eternity; hence it has been a place of pilgrimage for the high and low. 
Lo! I saw the holy place, and my bountiful teacher Nusrat ordered me to 
compose a chronogram relative to it. The hint of my teacher is for my 
honour: when I meditated about the chronogram, this voice came from 
Heaven—‘ The house based on beneficence.’ 



There are always about ten or twelve Muhammadans near the cave on 
the mountain for the purpose of cooking food for the pilgrims of their own 
faith ; but they are not permitted to live there with their wives and children. 

There are three tirthas on the mountain, namely Gadft-tirtha, about a 
mile to the north-east of the cave, Kiinaua-tirtha and Nellikayi-tlrtha, both 
a l»out two miles to the east. The first tlrtha is in the form of a tank 
which ifc known as Palagtalav among the Mohammad-ms. The excess water 
flows through the Jagar valley and joins the Bliadra river. It is called Gadft- 
tirtlia because, according to tradition, it was brought into existence by Bhlma 
with his >/add or mace on account of his thirsty mother Kuuti during the 
exile of the Paudavas. The second tirtha is a waterfall, it flows through 
the Chikmogalur Taluk and j:»ins tlie Ayvaukere tank near Sakkarepatna in 
the Kadur Taluk. Near this tlrtha is the site of an old city on which old 
bricks and pieces of pottery are strewn al>out and occasionally coins, too, 
are said to be picked up. The third tirtha is so named because water falls 
there in big drops in the shape of the ndli (embiic inyrubalan) fruit. 

The Baba Bndan monntaiu has been rightly called the cradle of the 
coffee plantation of South India. The man who first brought coffee to 
Mysore is said to be Hazrat Shah Jama Allah Mazarabi. According to 
tradition coffee began to l>e cultivated on the mountain in a.d. 1385 during 
the reign of the Vijayanagar King Harihara II; and it is staled that a 
nirUp or order was issued by this king to the officers concerned directing 
them to allow free the articles brought for the use of the maljui in exchange 
for the coffee seeds grown on the mountain. It is further stated that a 
stone inscription was set up during the reign of the Vijayanagar Kiug 
Krishana-l)6va-Bftya to 1-V2'.)) permitting the cultivation of coffee within 
certain limits on the mountain as in the previous reigns without any molesta¬ 
tion from the Government officers. But no sucli inscription has as yet 
been found. It is, however, interesting to note that tradition carries the 
cultivation of coffee on tin’s mountain as far back as the close of the 
fourteenth century. 



THE HISTORY OF SRI VAISHNAVISM 

From the death of Sri Vedanta Disika to the present day 

By V. Ranuachari, m.a., l.t. 

Assistant Professor, Presidency Colleye, Madras. 

INTRODUCTION 

In the last two numbers of the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society an attempt was made by me to trace the historical 
evolution of 6n Vaishnavism from the death of Ramanuja to the death 
of Vcdftnta Dasika. The various circumstances under which the sectaria¬ 
nism of Vaishnavism came into existence, the activities and achievements of 
the leaders who worked for the traditional and the innovating schools, and 
the place occupied by Vedanta Desika both in the internal history and the 
external relations of the creed have been described in detail. The object of 
the present thesis is to trace the development of the two phases of the religion 
still further, to describe the institutions which were established' and main¬ 
tained for the preservation and propaganda of the objects and ideals of each, 
and to consider the growth of sub-sects among the two broad schools. A large 
number of scholars and writers, poets and philosophers, who adorned the land 
during these times, and their works, are given, and an attempt is made to 
ascertain the inllnence which the movements of different orthodox families 
had on the destinies and fortunes of the creeds to which they belonged. It 
will be seen from this essay that, however lamentable the trend of develop¬ 
ment lias been in 6ri Vaishnavism, it is not without lessons to the student 
of religion. It will show again and again what the historic evolution of 
every other religion in the world shows, that religious evolution is nothing 
a history of actions and reactions, of movements and counter-movements, 
brought forth by the needs of the times and fostered by the men of the times; 
and while the true votary of Vishnu feels pain at the growing divergency of 
his co-religionists, he cannot but feel admiration for the large number of literary 
and religious luminaries who were at the bottom of the movements and who 
gave a lustre to the intellectual atmosphere of the country. The critical his¬ 
torian will, of course, see in many of them, especially in those of the eighteenth 
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century onward, votaries of extreme sectarianism, with whose spirit he will 
hardly sympathize; but he will not be a true historian if lie yields to the 
prejudice and ignores the men who figure therein. From the purely literary 
point at least they deserve the attention of the student of research; and if 
the present essay appears to be somewhat discursive and prosaic, it is hoped 
that sufficient indulgence will be given for the spirit which underlies it and 
the industry it has cost. 

A few words are perhaps necessary to state the general plan of the treat¬ 
ment of this vast subject. In the first section I have traced the fortunes of 
the orthodox school in the time of the immediate successors of Vedanta Desika. 
The second section is devoted to the growth and organization of the Prabandhic 
movement under Manavala Mah&muni. The two next sections are devoted to 
the orthodox reactions under the Parakala and Ahobila maths, on the one 
hand, and the counter-activities of the Vanamimalai and other Prabandhic 
institutions on the other. The last section is devoted to the rise of the 
Munitrayasampradaya within the ranks of Vadagalaism itself. The whole 
ends with an attempt to describe &ri Vaishnavism as it is. 

SECTION I. 

The development of the Desika cult under Naindr Achdrya. 

Oh the death of Vedanta Desika in 1369 his position as head of the S§rl 
Vaishoavas was assumed by his son Varadacharya or Nainar, a person who 
had already gained distinction as scholar and teacher and who was yet to 
win greater distinction as organizer and controversialist. Nainar had for 
his immediate object the apotheosis of his father and predecessor. Prompted 
by the feeling that the gratitude of the £rl Vaishnavas would havdly demur 
to the deification of the deceased saint, he proceeded to establish his worship 
as part of the worship of the divinity. For a year he stayed at fWahgam and 
then set out on an extensive tour with a view to fulfil his desire. In the 
course of his journey he came to Sarvugfe Riugappa, 1 the disciple and 
admirer of his father. Singappa bestowed upon Nainar the honours and 
privileges of royalty, so that the pilgrimage of the Ach&rva came, to be, unlike 
that of his father, a grand and pompons procession. In the numerous royal 
courts lie visited Nainftr distinguished his father's glory by citing the author¬ 
ity of his erudition in his victorious disputations with rival religious lenders. 
Tanjore was one of the places which lie thus honoured with a long visit!"* 
Induced to stay there by the liberality of the king, he signalized his period 
of sojourn by issuing an epochal regulation in regard to the De5ika cult. A 

i Vedanta Ilfsika bad written the Subhashitanivi and other works (or this chief and 
NainAr imitated hi* father in encouraging his services to the orthodox school. For a discussion 
of the question of the identity of Sarvagna Singappa, sec mv article on VC-dAnu D&ika, J. Bo. 
Br. R.A.S., 1915-6; Prof. Seshagiri Sastriar - * Sansk. Tam. MSS., 1397. pp. 7-10. 
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Vaishnava Brahman of the place came to him and asked him what were 
the purification utterances to he made in case the twelfth and thirteenth days' 
ceremonials of a man’s death fell after K&rtikai Krittikft. 1 In consultation with 
In's friend and co-disciple Brahma tahtra* S vat antra Jlyar, Nainar Ach&rya 
counselled him to recite the Taniyans of the N&Ulyiraprabmdha composed 
by Tirukkuruhaippiran Pillan and supplement them with the Prabwidhaa of 
Dcsika. The difficulty of reciting the Desikaprabandha, however, wa^great, as 
his works were scattered and scarce. Nainfir, therefore, collected 121 of his 
works, and classified them, for purposes of reference and studies, under six heads, 
—thirty-two sfbttras, eight Tcavyas, twenty-four treatises on daily life, thirty- 
two Bahasijas, twenty-four Pmbandlut s and one Bhagavatvishaya. Nain&r 
further ruled that in the recitation of the Prabawllw.fi on the funeral ceremo¬ 
nials of the twelfth and thirteenth days, DiHika's treatises should be included. 
To these he added the panegyrical poem of PiUai-andadi* which he himself 
composed on Vedanta Desika. In the temple oi' NllamSgha at Tanjore this 
regulation was proposed and formally accepted by all. From this time on¬ 
ward the DSsikaprabandha was joined to the Ntilayirajmtbandha in worship 
and in ceremonials, and the name of Vedanta De'-ika was joined to the 
Alvars and Ramanuja in popular and daily worship. The establishment of 
an image of Desika in Nllamegha’s shrine—it had lieen already done at 
Srirangam—was another distinct step in this direction. 

The career of Nainar and Brahmatantra Svatantra was devoted to the 
development of the Desika cult which they began in this manner. They 
visited Tirukkobtiyfir, Timmalivunjolai, and Madura where they defeated cer¬ 
tain Advaitins who objected to the celebration of Periaivar festival, and 
established Desika’s image in the temples of these places. At Tirunagari, 
6rTvilliputtfir, and holy places in the KSraJa country they performed similar 
settlements. In the Kerala capital, we are told, Nainar's people were subject¬ 
ed to much trouble by his opponents who resorted to black magic, but his 
skill was able to put them to shame and defeat. From Kerala the teacher 
proceeded to Mysore. Here at Meikote ‘ and elsewhere, lie induced the temple 


iThe necessity for the question arose in the fact that the repetition of the Tirtivdymnli 
is prohibited in that season. 

* His original name was Wrarujala Aivn. In the time of D$£ika he had become a 
Snnydain disciple of his and rcoeived from his teacher the title of Brahmatantra Svatantra in 
jj2»sequoncc of his victory over Advaitins. Far older than Nain/ir, he had still become hisdis. 
oinle, with Dvfika's permission, in respect of the lihayavntvialiaya, in K. 4440, Bahudhdnya . 

3 A poom of ’JO stanzas in AndAdi metre. It corresponds to the Rdmdnitja nUrrandadi and is 
studied with great intorest. by all scholars of the Vadaga'.ai sect. It has also been compare i to 
Madhura Kavi’s Kanuinun Sirultdmbn. It has been printed. 

4 It is diffioult to prove these statements from epigraphical evidences. Some of thvse very 
works are attributed by epigraphy to other*. The image of Vehkatauatha in the Narasimha temple 
at Srirangapatam, e g. is attributed to a later member of the ParakSla Matha. See Mija. Ep. Rep., 
1911-2, p. 61. 
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priests and authorities to construct shrines for DeSika. Tlie ‘ conquest of all 
regions ’ was over, and Nainar returned to Conjeeveram, the place where his 
predecessors had shone with such glory, and introduced the Diiikaprabandha 
in the temple-worship. The indefatigable activity of the Ach&rya was suc¬ 
cessful in bringing about a similar state of things at Tiruvahlndrapuram, 
Madhur&ntakam, Tiippil, Sripemmbndnr, etc. 

Th %Gnruparampara of the Vadagalai school says that an incident hap¬ 
pened, at this stage, which led to the parting of Nainar with Brainnatantra 
Svatantra Jiyar and the establishment of a inalha of his own at Tirupati. The 
Lord of Tirupati, it is said, ap^>eared before the Jiyar and the temple author¬ 
ities, and desired that he should be entrusted with the management of the 
temple. He, therefore, settled at Tirupati, constructed a m-ttha there for his 
disciples, and propagated the Desika cult. Years he spent in this manner 
till death seized him. He was succeeded as abbot by one of his disciples, 
Peravujalan Appai under the title of Dmt’iya Brahnwtnntra Svatantra Jiyar 
but as he also, on account of old age, died soon, the majority of his disciples 
came hack to Nainar at Conjeeveram. 

Meanwhile Nainar had gained a number of triumphs over Advaitins in 
the course of his pilgrimage. He defeated them at Sarvagiia Singappa's 
court, and took advantage of his victory to impart to that chief certain secret 
doctrines which had hitherto not been taught. This success was followed 
by another equally striking success. One S&kalvamalla, 1 we are told, 
who was unable to defeat him in disputation on this occasion, used 
magic as his weapon and made the palanquin-bearers of the Ach&rya unable* 
to discharge their mission by threatening them with a Brahmarakshas; but 
Nainar whose skill had baffled even the magicians of Malabar proved a victor 
and bad the pleasure of having bis opponent for his disciple. The conversion 
of a non-Vaishnavite Brahman. Uisa Raja by name, the composition of u 
treatise called Sararthasaiujraha for his sake, and the vanquishing of reli¬ 
gious rivals in the courts of the Telugu kings of the north, are other incidents 
mentioned in the Guruparampara before his return to Conjeeveram. It was 
after this event that the Dvitlva Brahuiatantra Svfimi died, as has been 
already mentioned, at Tirupati and that his disciples came to Nainar. 

The activity of Nainar at Conjeeveram recalled the days of his father. 
Endowed with talents which wore natnrally rich and which had been trained 
by the greatest scholar of his age. he was in every way fitted to adorn tijo 
place of his father. A large number of works testifies loth to his erudition 

l For a roforeuoe b> Sikalyamalla aud a work attribut'd to hi.u UiUra-Rdfhirn. mv Prof- 
Seahajiri Sastri’s Rep. Sa/ukt. Tam. MSS , No. 1,1395 7, pp. 3-J. iikalyamalla had a!-o th*- titles 
of Kavirnalla aod Mallayirya. Ho was the son of one Midbava and had, it is said, a vision lo the 
effect that RAma :aught him the Sabitjailsira. Hence bi« writing the bea-atifnl poem Udir.i- 
Rdghava. See also Prof. Bhandarkar’s Lists of Sans. MSS., 1893. 
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and his industry,—the Sdrdrthasangraha, 1 the Abhayapradamsdra , 9 the 
Virddhaparihdra , 3 the Prabandhasara the Tattvat rayachulakam' the 
Rahasyatrayachu'akam? the Ahdraniyai/um , 7 the NydsatiUikaoyakhydm,* 
the Sagunabrahmasamarthanam ,* the SankSiatdkam,'' the AbliUakhandu- 
ndm, 11 the Avidy&Jehan lanam, 1 * the Tydg(Uabddrthamnmyam, u the TaUva- 
muktdkahlpaidnti, 1 ' the Adhikaranachintamuni, 1 ‘ the Mhndimdpadukd- 
paritrdtwin, u the Hari >ww a/idUamp the ICokilasancUsam, 1 ' etc. , Resides 
these lie wrote six treatises on the greatness of his father:—the D8*ikaman- 
yaldsdsaita, 11 the Pmrthandshtakam,* the Dciikaprapatti the Dinacharya, 
the DUikavigrahadhydna?' and the Pitlai-andddi. Equal!}’ erudite in 
Sanskrit and in Tamil, equally at home in composition and in controversy, 
equally able in industry and in organization, Nainar Acharya was an object 
of admiration to his followers and terror to his opponents. Many of his 
literary works were Sanskrit renderings of his father’s Tamil and Manipravftla 
treatises and designed to appeal to a wider world. 

Nainar Acharya closed his illustrious ” career in the year Jay a corre¬ 
sponding to a.d. 1415. He should have been about ninety-nine years of ago 
at his death. No teacher ever died with greater reason for satisfaction at 
his own past and achievements, and none with a more genuine yearning to 

* A brief elucidation in Sanskrit of tbo principles of the llahasyatrayMdra. 

® This is Sanskrit version of DSsika's work of that name. It deals with the Vibhishnna- 
iarandgati and its significance. 

3 This is also a free Sanskrit rendering of Dfisika’s Maniprav&la work of the same name. 

4 On the Alv&rs and their Prabandhas, similar to 2 aud 3 

*. * and 7. These are free Sanskrit translations of Dfisika’a works of the same name. 

« A commentary on Dcsika’s Xyasatilaka, on §aranagiti. 

9 A work on the personal attributes of tho Lord, with a view to show that the Brahman is a 
personal God and not Nirguna as tho MSyavftdis say. 

w A treatise on doubts likely to arise in men’s min Is an 1 replies to thun. 

11 A refutation of tho Advaitic doctriue of the oneness of JivStnia and Paramatmt. 

•* A work refuting tho Advaitio doctrine that Jiva is Brahmam under illusion. 

>3 A treatise on the meaning of tho word Tyaga or renuuciation, which occurs in tho (lila 

(q&wh qfwsq). 

i* In elucidation of Diaika’s philosophic work TatlvamuktdkaMpa. 

’* A gloss on the brahmasatra. 

18 An exposition of Dciika’s litmdmsdpddukd. 

17 and 18 These works were evidently in imitation of Daaika's Hamsasandela. They Room (n 
have been lost. 

^'® Benedictory verses in Sanskrit on Daiika, twelve in number. 

s ® Eight verses of prayer to Deiika. 

®* It deals with the Sarand gati or self-surrender to the grace of the Acharya. It ooiivst* of 
ten Sanskrit verses. 

*® A description of Dfiska’s daily habits in twenty-two Sanskrit vanes. 

®3 This is a description of Dt-sika's porsou and shows the extreme devotion of Main ir Acharya 
to his father and teacher. It contains fourteen verses and is. as usual, dignified and erudite in 
style. 

Jaya, Panguni, Kpsbna-saptami. 
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leave the world. His ambition as well as his pride had been richly grati¬ 
fied by what he had been able to achieve, by his realization that, in the opinion 
of his following, he had followed in the footsteps of liis illustrious prede¬ 
cessor. And no other commentary is needed to demonstrate his greatness 
than that his departure from the world was the sign of a tremendous 
Prabandhic activity which resulted in the dethronement of orthodoxy from 
its supreme place at ^riraugam. NainAr had indeed appointed, just before 
his death, his able disciples Pratividibhayaukaram Anna, GHiatikfisatam 
Amina! (Vavadach&rya, the grandson of that Varad&chfirya who was Acharya 
before Atrfiya Ramanuja) and Kdambi Nainar; but able as these were, they 
could not successfully stem the advancing tide of the Prabandhic movement. 
With the death of Nainar, thus, we come to the close of that long line of 
Aoharyas who began with Natha Muni and who represented the unity of 
5§ri Vaishnavism. 


SECTION II 

The Organization of the Praeanuhic Paktv 
The activities of Nainar and Braliuiatautra Svatautra Jiyar were looked 
upon with aversion by a strong and growing section of the Vaishnava commu¬ 
nity. It has been already mentioned how in the early days of Desika 
there arose a partisan movement under Pijjai Lokaoharya or rather his 
brother Aiagia Pemiui! Nainar, at ^rlraagam, and how Vedanta Desika 
preferred a life of self-exile at Safcyamaugalam to one or controversy with 
men who professed his own creed. It is highly probable that the party of 
Aiagia Pcrum&l Nainar would have transformed themselves into a distinct 
community if they had been allowed to cany on their work in peace. But 
a variety of reasons prevented such a tendency towards rigidity. The early 
death of Aiagia Perum&j, 1 in the first place, removed the guidiug spirit, the 
dynamic force of the whole movement. His brother Pi jai Lokadiarya was 
indeed of the same views; but lie was too strong an admirer of Ved&nta 
DfjSika 4 and too broad-minded a Vaishyava to be the ideal leader of a purely 
sectarian creed. He indeed became the champion of the new party, but under 
his lead it was not so aggressive or bigoted as in the days of his brother. 
Secondly, the self-exile of Vedanta Desika removed opposition and went to 
produce an abeyance of vigorous activity. Alx>ve all, there came, in 13*27, the 
Muhammadan capture and sack of Srlruhg&in. The g*xl himself was 
compelled to rty for refuge, and Pijlai L .kacharya, with a number of devoted 
disciples, followed the deity u» Madura. On the way. we have already seen, 

• Yatindraprani naprabhita, p. 10 . 

i This is clear in the fact that he stadia 1 the BUishgj under l)£sika sad that he nompossd a 
1'aniyan of panegyrical veisc in his honour. 
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he died in the village of JyStishkudi. His death was immediately followed by 
the disorganization of his Hock. The man who was to succeed him aud to 
carry on the movement, Tiruvftymoli Pijjai or Sri dailgfti, as he was called, 
was not yet risen. He was still, as the Yatindrapra-vanaprahhava puts it. an 
official at Madura and living a life of worldiness and sensual pleasure. Years 
were to pass before ho was to renounce the pomp and pleasures of a secular 
lord to the spiritual authority and piety of a religious leader. Pijjfti Lok&ch&rya, 
therefore, contented himself with the choice of certain disciples of his for 
preparing the way for the reform and elevation of the future leader. He 
appointed one Kfira Kulottama dftsa to teach him the Bh&slujus and their 
meanings; Tirukamiahgudi Pijjai and Tirnppubku'i Jlyar to teach the 
Tiruvaymoli ; Nairn- Pijjai to expound to him the commentaries on the Nalayino 
Pncbam/ha, aud Vlanjolai Pijjai to impart instruction on Saptakdda\ x and 
other works. After making these arrangements, Pijjai Lokftcharya departed 
from the world. 

Kurakulottama Dftsa promptly proceede<l to discharge the duties entrusted 
to him. He went to Madura and found in Srlsailesa a shameless debauchee. 
Reciting the sacred Timviruttam, however, before him, be drew the attention of 
the abandoned man,, and was asked by him to be favoured with its meaning. 
KHrakulottama Dftsa, with a view to provoke the curiosity of the suppliant, 
proudly spat at hiiu and refused to answer, saying that he was uutit to learn 
it! Srlsaildsa however was nobly obstinate. When on one occasion he went 
rouud the city, he happened to meet Dftsa. As soon as he saw him, he alighted 
from his elephant, fell at his feet and implored his grace. ICniakulottama 
Dasa now felt that the time for fulfilling his preceptor’s mandate was come. 
He, therefore, condescended to take Srlsailesa home, and teach him the lessons 
ho had learned from Pillai Lokacharya. One day, we are informed, Sn6ailc<a 
was unable, in consequence of his official duties, to attend to his teacher. The 
latter was displeased, and did not go the next day to his disciple’s residence. 
The former thereupon proceeded on fix)t to his teacher’s home, and after a 
long waiting, received pardon, and a mandate to mess with certain other 
disciples of his master. As the result of this, we are iuformed, the disci¬ 
ple had a spiritual awakening. He abandoned his ofiice and riches, and 
looking on his teacher as his God, proceeded to the village of §ikkil where the 
latter lived, and spent his days there in his company. Years passed in tins 
^nanner, till Kilrakulottama Dftsa took leave of the world. The dying teacher 
counselled his disciple to go to Tiriikkannungudi Pijjai and Tinippufkuli 
JSyav for learning certain other lessons in the Prabandhas. ^risaild-a then 
went to the first of these two scholars and learnt from him the general and 


J The .$is I work of • *evc» Tamil iiiauzas containing the gist of the teachings of 
l'ijlai L$kachiiya as given in his Srf vachandbhitihapam.' Tricun. Catal., ISIS, p. *219. 
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broad meanings of the Naldyiraprabandka. He had not the fortune to study 
under the other scholar, however, as the latter had died just a few days before 
his arrival at Tirupputkuli. But Providence had arranged for an equally 
efficient substitute. For just at the time of SrlsailSsVs arrival at Conjeeveram, 
Nslur Piliai of Tirunaravanapuram and his son Achch&n Pillai, great 
scholars in the Prabandha, had come there for the worship of God Yaradaraja. 
&rii€ail«sa proceeded with them to Mysore and learnt from them the history 
and the details of the 36,000. After this, the indefatigable scholar went for 
the south. He restored the idol of Sathakopa of Alvar-Tirunagari to its 
original place from its refuge at Tirukkuoambi, 1 and revived the prosperity of 
that holy place. Proceeding then to Trevandmm, he studied the Saptakftdai 
under Vlanjolai Pillai, who had dedicated his life to the service of Padina- 
n&bha. 

SrTsailfisa had now completed his studies and came to be considered the 
undisputed leader of the school of which Pijlai Lok&ch&rya had been the head. 
It is difficult to say, owing to the absence of chronology in orthodox 
treatises, how long $rftail8£a was an officer, how long a student, and how 
long the leader of his school. It is certain, however, that at the time of Pillai 
Lok&charya’s death, i.e. about a.d. 1327, he was a young man,* entirely absorbed 
in a life of luxury and sensual pleasure. Supposing that his reform by 
Knrakulottama D&sa took place seven or eight years after, it is evident that 
Tirumalai must have formally begun his studies under D&sa in 1335. It is 
not known how long he studied under him; but placing it tentatively at 
about ten years, we have to infer that ^risailesa must have formally 
acknowledged the leadership of his creed about 1345 or 1350. 

The Yatindrapravanaprabhaca dearly informs us that Alvar Tirunagari 
was the scene of Sns'ailesa’s lectures. Nor need we be surprised at it. 
Srlrangam, the great centre of Vaishnavism, was under Musalman occupa¬ 
tion. Ranganfttha himself was an exile at Tirupati. The temple was 
indeed not destroyed, but every moment there was the danger of destruction. 
The great Vedanta Desika was a refugee at Satyainahgalam and though 
his labours were not without advantage to the Vaishnava world, yet they 
were carried on in the midst of gloomy and depressing circumstances. 
There were, it is true, some people at least who braved the dangers of Musal¬ 
man vandalism and persecution, and whose active and patient courage made 


i See Mps. Ep. Jt^p., 1011-2, p. 13, where Mr. Narasimhachar points out that the Alvar 
sojourned for a time here. An inscription ia tho Ittraabhadra temple might rofor to it. 

* Appillai’s Tirumudiadaivu, however, gays that SrtSailfca was born at Kuntipura ia K. 4429 or 
a.d. 132S ( VibhaJiva, Yyltiii, viidktui). So Pillai LBkiebarya must have died before his birth. But it 
later on says that the latter gave the panchasamskira initiation to the former. (This is inconsis¬ 
tent with tho version of the Yattndrapracar.aprabhdta). Evidently K. 4429 is a mistake for 4409. 
Seo Journal of South Indian Association, 1914, June, p. 259. 
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them stay at Srirahgam. But the distress of military occupation naturally 
so reduced them that they could hardly support an active propaganda of their 
gospels or an open pursuit of their religious endeavours as in the days of 
the pre-Musalmftn domination. It is not surprising therefore that while 
Vedanta DsSika was lecturing on the Bhaskyas and the Prabandhas at Satya- 
mangalam, Srl$aile4a carried on the movement of PiUai Lokachfirva at Alvar 
Tirunagari and spread the prabandliic gospel over the land. - 

It is not known how long SrisailSsa carried on his propaganda at Alvftr 
Tirunagari; but we have reasons to think that it must have extended over 
a comparatively long period of fifty years.' For the Yatindrapravanaprabhava 
distinctly tells us that he was engagaed in his lectures till he acquired for lus 
pupil the celebrated Manavalamahamuni, destined, in progress of time, 
to organize the school of PiUai Ii5kftchftrya into a distinct sect of Sri 
Vaishnavism. Manavftla was the son of one Tihalkidandar Annan, a pious 
and well-read scholar of Alvar Tirunagari and Sri Ranganftyaki, the 
daughter of Alagia Manavftla Perumfll PiUai, a disciple of Piljai Lnkftchftrya 
who ever since his master’s death, had been living at Sikkil Manavftla 
was born on Thursday, the fourth day of the bright fortnight of the month 
of Aippiti, of year Sadhdrana, K. 4771, which corresponded 5 to October 24, 
i d 1370 Nothing specially noteworthy took place in the period of child¬ 
hood and youth of Alagia Manavala. He went through the usual train¬ 
ing of a Vaishnava youth and became educated by his father in the 
Vedas and other knowledge of the day. The meaning of :tlie Prabandhas 
and the Rahasyas as explained by PiUai Lekachftrya he also learnt at the feet 
of his father. When about twenty he entered the life of a house-holder and, 
having soon after lost his father, proceded to Sris'aileSa and became his disciple. 
The Yatindrapravanaprabhdva does not give the date of this event; but as we 
are told that Alagia Manavala was born in 1370 and that he became 
SrlsaileSa’s disciple after he entered the grihastdsrama , we shall not be far from 
the truth if we suppose that it must have taken place some time about 


It is difficult to say, owing to want of materials, how long Alagai Manavala 
was the disciple of 6ri€ail3sa. The orthodox treatises speak, however, as 
though the period of discipleship was comparatively long, and covered a 
number of years. All during this period, Manavftla studied and mastered 
t-hh Tamil Veda and its meanings. He, at the same time, evinced a wonderful 
devotion to Rfimftnuja, built a separate shrine in his honour, established four 


i That Is from about 1345 to about 1400. 

? according to the Yatindrapravanaprabhava the exact date was K. 4371, Sddlidrana, Aivija 
itMo 4, Thursday, Jfflto. K. 4371 ia .evidently a mistake for 4471. Appillais Tirumuduutaxvu 
gives it correctly. Some manuwipts give Friday wrongly for Thursday. Sec, Journal South 
Indian Astociation, June. 1914, p. 260. 
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streets around it, and composed a poem yatirdja vimiuti to celebrate his 
greatness. Srlsailesa was so much pleased, we are informed, with his 
disciple that he declared him to be an avatar of the great Bhashyakara 
himself, and impressed on his other disciples to regard him as such. And when 
some time after, he died, he exacted from Alagai M&navfila, we are further 
informed, a vow to the effect that he would spread the teachings of the 
Alvars as expounded in the 3G,000 broadcast over the land, that he would study 
the Bhfishya and the Sanskrit works only once and that he would make 
S§rlrahgam itself the centre of his propaganda. 

After the death of 6iiSaile$a, Alagia Manavala stayed for some time—we do 
not know how long—at Alvfti Tirunagari. It was at this time that the celebra¬ 
ted Ramanuja Jlyar, the founder of the V&namama!ai math and the right-hand 
man of Manav&ja Mah&muni, became his disciple. Known as a householder by 
the name of Alagia Varadar, Kamanuja Jlyar—he became a Samjrlsin immedi¬ 
ately after his arrival at Tirunagari—was, from this time, the chief man, 
in reality, in the Prabandhic movement. He seems to have teen personally 
a far stronger man than Manavala Mah&muni. An impartial reader of the 
Yatindrapravanaprabhdva cannot but notice the greater strength of character 
which the lieutenant displayed. Manav&la is comparatively a weak figure, 
lacking in that dynamic force which is absolutely necessary for a religious 
reformer or doctrinal innovator. He might have been a greater statesman, 
a more tactful and shrewd leader. Indeed he must have been personally a 
magnetic figure. He seems to have commanded enormous influence over his 
followers and the lower classes in particular, whose position in the religious 
activities of the land he tried sincerely to better. But whatever he did, he did 
in a timid, hesitating manner. Again and again he objected, as we shall see 
presently, to interfere with the Ach&ryic families at ^rirangam lest any such 
attempt might lead to a catastrophe; and it was the stronger and more 
fanatical personality of Kamanuja Jlyar that boldly bade for Ach&ryic 
supremacy. 

The influence of Kamanuja Jlyar and others showed itself in the desire 
of Manavala Mahflmuni to go to ^nrangam and boldly preach his doctrines 
there. Fortunately the coast was to some extent clear to him, because 
Nainar A china had, like his predecessors, made Conjeeveram his head¬ 
quarters, and left JriTracgam to itself. Alxrat the year 1400, therefore, Mana¬ 
vala Main muni found himself in the great stronghold of SrTvaishnavism. He 
came to the aLode of one Annan, an adherent of the Prabandhic school and 
a scholar of Tirumaiyam, who had come to £rlrangam and been expounding 
the 24,000 to seme students. The story goes that, as soon as the stranger 
prostrated at his feet, Annan recognized in him an avatar , felt that he should 
see him respected and honoured by the temple authorities, and therefore took 
him to the Bhatta who was the manager of the shrine, and made him, on 
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his hearing the interpretation of a stanza from the Tiruv&ymoU, realize that 
he was greater than the author of the 36,000 itseif and that special honour 
should be done him in the temple. Thus was gained the first step in Alagia 
Manavftla’s progress, the first acquaintance between him and the great shrine 
which he was soon to make, by his genius, the centre of his own creed. In 
the days which followed, Alagia Manavftla acquainted himself with the scenes 
of the labours of Pillai Lsk&charya and others of his school. He further 
devoted himself to the examination of old treatises on the Prabandhas with a 
view to rescue them from oblivion; and to give a practical side to his educa¬ 
tion he visited the holy shrines of Timkoilur, Shdslinghur, Erumbi, etc., and 
turned towards Tirupati. His arrival at Tirupati was, says the Yatmdya 
pravmapmbhdva, fore-shadowed by a miracle. The great Jlyar of that 
place had a vision to the effect that a great S-hivaishnava was lying from 
west to east in the form of a huge mountain, and that one was standing near 
him! He narrated this remarkable vision to the people of Tirupati. Some 
among the hearers who were come from the south told them that the vision 
must evidently refer to Manavftla and Iris life-long friend Ramanuja Jlyar! 
Meanwhile, Manavftla, the unconscious subject of the vision, reached the hills. 
After the visit to Govinda Raja's shrine, he ascended the holy hills. The 
vision concerning him proved very fortunate for him; for he found himself, 
to his own surprise, welcomed in great pomp by the Jlyar and temple author¬ 
ities. From Tirupati, Manavala is said to have proceeded to that great centre 
of orthodoxy and scholarship, the holy Conjeeveram, the place which had just 
witnessed the loss of its great ornament Nain&r A chary a. At first the visit was 
a flying one, for Alagia Manavftla soon proceeded to ^riperumbudur, the birth¬ 
place of R&manuja; but in the latter place, the Bhftshyak&ra himself, it is 
said, asked Alagia Manava|a, his own avatar, to return to Conjeeveram and 
learn the Sri Bhdshya there, at the feet of Kdftmbi Nain&r. Kdambi Naiuftr 
was, as we have already seen, the representative of the orthodox school of 
Vedanta DeSika, and was, therefore, the chief authorized teacher of the 
Bhdshya. Hence the necessity of Ajagia Manavftla to proceed to him and 
sit at his feet. 

The importance of Alagia Man a v ala’s resort to Conjeeveram in order to 
study the Bhdshya under Nainar can hardly be exaggerated. It clearly 
proves that Manavftla was outside the Bhftshyic line of A chary as. 1 It 
also shows that he had to go to that school which he in his heart opposed and 
dreaded. It shows that he was under an obligation to go there, as other¬ 
wise he could hardly gain the allegiance of men. It cannot be doubted that 
he must have looked upon this necessity as a misery. No sphere could be 

1 This is further proved by the fact that the Vaisbnavas of the Tchgalai sect have eveu now 
to study the Sri Bhdshya after reciting certain preliminary verses in honour of Vtfdinia D$sika and 
his Bhashyic predecessors. 
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more uncongenial to him than Conjeeveram. It was there that the cult of 
Vedanta DSs'ika was in full swing. It was there that the orthodoxy of 
Vaishnavism had found an unassailable stronghold. It was there that the 
greatest opponents of the ‘ Tengalai heresy ’ lived. To go in the midst of 
such an atmosphere was an unpalatable act, but Alagia Mayavala had no 
other alternative. The Yatindrapravanaprabhava indeed tries to give au 
ingenious turn to the whole incident, and pretends to look upon it as a minor 
episode. It says that when Mauavaia was at SrJpeminbfidar, the Bhfishyakara 
appeared to him in a vision, presented to him the Sri Bhdshya, and told him to 
go to Conjeeveram and study the Bhdshya at the feet of Kdarnbi Nainar, 
saying that he himself would teach him in the form of Nainar! Ramanuja 
is further said to have added that MauavSla was to study the Bhdshija only 
once—and that to oblige himself and Sri Saile£a and not for the sake of 
the Bhasiuja itself—and that he should in future devote himself to the 
Prabandhas alone! The scholars of the Vadagalai persuasion naturally 
condemn this version of the facts. They criticize the legend as a myth. The 
introduction of the statement that Ramanuja himself taught in the guise 
of Nainar, they say, is the ungrateful belittlement of a scholar to whom the 
Jlyar owed the little knowledge he possessed of the Bhdshyas. Then, again, 
they ask, not unreasonably, whether Ramanuja himself could have advised one 
to study his own Bhdshya once only and declared that it was not so important 
as the Prabandhas f Would it not be a self-condemnation on the part of 
Ramanuja ? Would it not be a denial of the necessity of his own existence 
and labours ? Would it not be equal to the under m i nin g of the very basis and 
glory of &rlvaishnavism ? Would it not result in the immediate overthrow 
of 6rivaishnavism by other creeds ? Would it not go against the declared 
wishes of Natha Muni, of Ytmunacharya, and other sages whose life-long 
desire had been to provide a Sri Bhdshya even though the Prabandhas had 
existed then ? The alleged disregard of the Sri Bhdshya, then, by its own 
author is a myth, a product of the prejudice of later Teiigalai writers 1 who 
devoted themselves to the Prabandhas at the expeucc of the Bhashya. 

A word may be mentioned about the date of A-agia Mauavaja’s studies at 
Conjeeveram. What was his age when lie came thither? No authorities 
give definite answers to this question. Rut the Vaikuj. Gurup. gives certain 
facts which enable us approximately to fix the date of this event. It says that 
the great Nainftr Acli&rya died in a.d. 1414-15 ( Jaya ), aud tliat he appointed 
his disciples, Kdarnbi Nain&r, Prativadibhayankara Aunan, and Embcrum&nar 
Appu, to continue his work. It was the first of these Acharyas that Maua- 
vala Mahamimi approached. His arrival at Conjeeveram must have happened, 

i The extremity to which this prejudice is carried is seen in the SrivaciKmabhOiharin. 
mbndmsa which says that as the Sri Bhdshya was the mere result of the study of the Bodhiya- 
navrilti, it had no Acharyic sanction and so was not sufficiently authoritative! 
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therefore, some time about 1420, i.e. when he was about fifty years old. We do 
not know how long he stayed there; but if we suppose that he went through 
the Bhasliya in all its aspects in three or four years, we shall have to attribute 
his return to Srlrahgam roughly to his fifty-fifth year, i.e. to about the 
year 1425. 

The studies of Alagia Manavala under Kdambi Nainar are differently 
interpreted by the different schools. The Vadag. Guruj). says that, as his 
knowledge increased, he came to entertain such a deep devotion to Desika 
that, in the later days of his life, when his disciples wanted to elevate him to 
divine rank, he refused the honour on the ground that lie was nothing after 
Vedanta Desika. The Yatindrapravanaprabhava, on the other hand, gives 
one the impression that the disciple was greater than the teacher, and Alagia 
Manav&la was in a most incongeuial atmosphere. It gives a number of 
legends to prove this alleged superiority. One of the friends of Kdambi Nainar, 
Aivaihal Appa by name, it is said, was so much struck with the quickness 
of Alagia Mauavala’s grasp that lie told Nainar that he was not adjusting 
his lectures to the genius of the disciple. Nainar, we are further informed, 
significantly asked Appa to recapitulate the lessons with the distinguished 
learner the next day. Appa thereupon devoted himself to that work, and 
found, to his intense surprise, that Alagia Manav&la was conning the lesson 
with a thousand mouths! Again, on another occasion, we are told, Alagia 
Manavala engaged the other disciples of Nainar in controversy, and defeated 
them by the display of an unrivalled lore in logic, in grammar, in Mlmamsa, 
etc. From these facts, continues the Yatindrapravanaprabhava, Nainar now 
pointed out to his disciples that Alagia Manavala was no ordinary student, 
that he was an avatar, but he did not know whose avatar he was. He 
therefore asked him to show him his true form. The disciple, we are told, 
hesitated to do so, but on second thoughts resolved to gratify Iris teacher’s 
desire. Taking him to a dark solitary place, therefore, he, we are informed, 
kindled a light, and assumed his true form, the thousand-hooded AdisSsha ! 
The teacher was exceedingly afraid, and asked him to resume his human guise. 
Ever after, he displayed, continues the Yatindrapravanaprabhava, great 
solicitude to the health and welfare of the distinguished disciple, and supplied 
milk from his own household ! Above all he felt that much time must not be 
wasted on the Bhasliya in future, that the world waited for Alagia Mana- 
vala’s grand works on the Praba/ndhas, and that he should, therefore, run 
through the Bhdsiyas ! The Vadag. Gurup. of course does not support the 
Yatindrapravanaprabhava ; but it will be clear to everybody that Alagia 
Maraval.a was not friendly lo his companions, and that he had every reason 
to rush through the Bhasliya as quickly as possible and bid farewell to a 
place so unsympathetic and unfriendly to him. 

(To be continued) 


THE FUNDAMENTALS OF VEDANTA 

A paper read before the Mythic Society 

By K. A. Krjshnaswamy Aiyar, Esq., b.a. 

The main difference between Vedanta and other systems of philosophy turns 
upon the views they respectively take of the sum-total of human knowledge 
and experience, the latter not as confined to the waking shite alone, but as 
spread over the three states of the soul:—the waking and the dreaming states, 
and that of dreamless sleep. Vedanta does not concern itself so much with the 
individual objects presenting themselves for cognition during each state as 
with the nature of the apparently successive states with which they are bound 
up, with which they appear and disappear. Thus the difference, in their 
views, between Vsdanta and the other thought-systems or the sciences, is 
radical. What is called the world of things disclosing to our view in the 
waking state, is no more or less than an adjunct to that state, of which it is an 
inseparable feature, and can have no existence apart from it. The intellect, 
however, assumes its independent existence which is simply unthinkable, for 
the world and the waking mood of the self cannot and should not be dissociated. 
Still, the so-called world, to the ordinary mind, persists through all the states. 
Now, this elimination, wrenching away, of the world from the state in which 
it appears, or can alone appeal*, is an act of intellectual abstraction, ' convenient 
for the purposes of life,' as Bergsen would say, but none the less illusive, 
unwarranted by the totality of our experience. Vedanta determines the value 
not of a single experience in one state, nor of a single object of cognition 
in it, but of the different states themselves with which the worlds are 
manifested and dissolved. If this fundamental fact is realized, it will become 
evident that what is called a thing either static (as the scientists posit) or 
dynamic (as Bergsen takes it) exists nowhere. Time and space, along with 
the sense of duration and extension are equally 4 birds of passage ’, visiting 
with the states, and vanishing with them. The self is thus felt —not inferred — 
to be unaffected by the flitting states; and the states, waking and sleeping being 
radically oppposed to each other, cannot be conceived or experienced to co-exist 
in the self. In fact, in what is called sound sleep the presence of an object is 
never felt, nor can be. It is not the study of things within the periphery of 
any state either that of waking or of dreaming, however infinitely pursued, that 
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can lead to a comprehension of the nature of the self as the unaffected spectator 
of the changing moods. 

The simple truth set forth above merely requires in the student a change 
of mental attitude and no laborious study or deep erudition. There is no 
dogma to be accepted or abstruse doctrine to be assimilated. A pure intro¬ 
spection, on the basis of this Vedic suggestion, a simple intuitive effort, a clear 
grasp of the essential principle, realized as the self in man emerging unsullied 
through the states, is all that is necessary to recognize this immortal clement 
in him. Without tasking the memory or straining the imagination, every 
human being can rise, if he will, to an understanding of this simple truth. 

By a constant appeal to one’s own experience, the ever identical nature 
of the self becomes obvious. The self cannot be conceived as continually 
changing or as mere change as Bergsen affirms; for his observation is 
confined but to what he calls life, whose sphere is restricted to the waking 
mood. The sense of absolute duration which he says we intuite, is 
strictly limited to the state (waking or dreaming) in which life is associated 
with the mind and the body; and cannot relate to the state of dreamless 
sleep in which no experience of sense or feeling is possible. 

In the light of Vedanta, the Atman, or the Self is of the nature of bliss, 
consciousness, and reality absolute. The right or wrong desire which every 
man instinctively feels for lasting happiness or fleeting pleasures, uninterrupted 
ease or freedom from toil and worry, is all in reference to the self without which 
as the basis, the term happiness is void of signification. But instead of the 
lower self which leads to selfishness, one has to keep his eye on the higher 
which is the eternal fountain of all unselfish activities and deeds of self- 
sacrifice. This fact unfolds the blissful nature of the self. The self is also 
absolute consciousness, since the thread of our experience remains unbroken 
even when no objects are presented to it for cognition as in dreamless sleep. 
To imagine consciousness as of different degrees of intensity or faintness is to 
impose upon it, poetically—none the less untruly—the characteristics of material 
objects which arc liable to variation from solidity to subtlety, etc. All 
criticisms of Vedanta have been invariably levelled against it solely from the 
view point of the waking state. The point of the lance hence becomes hopelessly 
blunted or broken. 

It may be urged, for instance, by an opponent that the waking is the real 
state of life. Dreams disclose a false or fanciful world, and sound sleep is a 
temporary suspension of life’s activities. How can the world into which we 
wake, from which we go to sleep, and of which we are part and parcel, be 
considered as a mere mood of the self, whisked away with that mood and 
reappearing with it in nearly the same condition and with the identical 
characteristics? We see a man going to sleep, we see him rising from the 
same bed on which he slept. His sleeping is a natural necessity, and the 
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world's activities are uninterrupted by his moods. He is bom grows, decays 
and dies. Ho is thus intimately connected with this world. How can such a 
world be dismissed as an invariable concomitant of a mere mood of his.. We 
do not sleep or dream with him, but we are all engaged or involved in the 

same sphere of activity. , 

■ Besides, how can the waking mood be put on a par with the dream¬ 
ing As Hume says, the dream experience is stultified on waking, but the 
waking experience is never stultified in dreams. Hence theonly posable 
inference is that dreams are the result of a disturbance of he nervous 
system and the world imagined to be perceived in them is no real world, bu 
a mere concoction of fancy. All human impulse and motives to aufaon rest 
ultimately and solely on the waking experience, which thereby testifies to i s 
own reality. A doctor can send a patient to sleep, or wake him from it. Th s 
would be impossible if the waking state were not real from which the 
experience of' all the other states originated or to which they remained 

subservient.^ ^ gQod of bowing the essentially pure and unaffected 

nature of the self? Either in the moral or material interests of man, such a 
knowledge can lead to no result. It might at best induce a state of quietism 
and that is not a “ consummation devoutly to be wished • 

'Moreover, what is to become of science, morals and theology, if the 
world of the waking state is to be reduced from being the premier reality to 
the rank of a mere accompaniment or appendage to a state / 

The objections set forth above might in the eye of ordinary reason appear 
to have great validity. But Vedanta sees no force in them. The objector puts 
himself out of court by ignoring the attitude which 

before sitting in judgment over its pronouncement The worldis 
real ’ Why, what world ? For we perceive one: during the waking state and 
a myriad in dreams. If the former is meant, then admittedly, it “ to ““e 
and' go with the mood. It will not do to assert that the world that I can 
uerceive only when I am aicake, continues to exist even when I am sleeping. 
Such a supposition would imply that I am waking and sleeping smrt aneouel^ 
The world in question is an inseparable adjunct to my wak g, 
in the continuity of its existence even when I am not waking, only points 
the natural tendency in man to attribute reality to any 
as the present. This is actually the case in dreams. We perceive many thmgs 
in them winch for the time being we take to be real and we “oved by ha e 
and fear just as if the causes were real. The fanciful nature of the dream-world 
is recognized not at the time, but after the state becomes past 
But if I am not waking all the time, are there net 
perceive the world ? Their testimony to its persistence is it worth 
This is another amusing objection arising from want of an accurate nnder 
7 
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standing of the term ‘ world ’. What is called the world includes everything 
other than the self of the enquirer, and therefore, all men, animals, plants and 
inanimate nature, not excepting the body itself of the enquirer. It will thus be 
evident that if I say, * I don’t perceive the world when I am sleeping, because 
I am not then waking,’ I simply mean that the waking world does not exist 
then. Also, the Vedantic position is not one of Solipsism, as it does not confer 
absolute reality on the I, but on the changeless witness of the three states 
which is neither I nor not-I, all distinctions being lost with a world perceived. 

As the world is every moment created, even according to Bergsen, the 
idea of its sameness is an intellectual balm supplied for purposes of life, 
but all the same, illusory. Our seeing a man go to sleep or wake from it 
is just a part of our waking experience. It does not enable us to comprehend 
the nature of sleep. We realize its nature only when we sleep and then 
the world is, as it were, nought. So also the sight of other beings being born, 
living and dying, and that of our own growth and decay are integral parts 
of our waking experience. Apart from it, we can know of no second thing. 
We all seem, it is true, to act together in the company of innumerable 
beings awake. But we have no direct proof of their wakefulness, as wo can 
experience only our own. The experience in dreams is on all fours with 
this. There also so long as the state continues, we seem to be communing 
with a number of individuals, but we wake to find that the plurality of 
subjects was a mere illusion created by fancy, while the subject, namely, 
the dreamer was but one and second] ess. 

Although it may be repugnant to the last degree to admit that the 
waking state is just analogous to the dream state, every one that has attempted 
to distinguish the two has hopelessly failed. Every explanation of dream or 
sleep as the outcome of nervous condition is vitiated by the monostatic view, 
viz., the view taken on the basis of the waking experience alone. A dream 
is defined as the state in which the senses are quiescent, and the objects 
absent, but the nerves being excited somehow create a mimicry of both. 
Here it is plain that the senses, objects, and nerves referred to are those of 
the waking state; and necessarily so, as the explanation itself is offered not 
during the dream but after waking from it. Hume’s solution of the diffi¬ 
culty is equally wide of the mark. A dream is no doubt stultified in the 
succeeding state of waking. But how can this fact invest the waking 
state with reality ? For, we call that the waking state which we feel as 
such, but the feeling itself is the result of a contrast with the previous state. 
If we had no previous state, we might not call the present state either waking 
or dreaming. 

There are also dreams within dreams which elucidate the point still 
further. When we dream that we had a dream, the succeeding dream (known 
as such only on waking from it) is felt to be a leaking from the previous one; 
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and this illusion that it is a waking state is not dispelled till our mood changes 
to waking. The waking experience is never stultified in dreams for the 
simple reason that the notion of waking never deserts even the dreamer. 

Besides, we do not know which is the waking state. To say that the 
present is the waking is to beg the question. Neither is it true that in dreams 
we refer to any particular series of waking states. Now as then it is memory 
that behaves as the custodian of the past and what it arranges in a kaleidos¬ 
copic order with its impress on it as the past is assumed to be the real series 
of past waking states. There is no other evidence to their reality than the 
pronouncement of memory. If then we wish to accord absolute trustworthi¬ 
ness to memory, we again become dupes. For, with a freakishness peculiar 
to it, the all-powerful memory awakens in our dreams a thousand reminis¬ 
cences of a supposed past which was never experienced and yet which we 
unquestioningly accept at the time. Still, on waking, we discover that the 
false memory created in the dream, and our conduct in it based on it were 
all mere phantoiu-play. For example, I see a stranger in a dream, but in 
my conversation with him, I find he was my old friend with whom I had 
lived in intimacy for several years. I wake and realize the falsity of the whole 
circumstance, and with it that of the memory. The illusions of memory 
and its untrustworthiness except for the purposes of Life—Vyavahara—are too 
well known to psychologists to claim a serious consideration. As it gives the 
stamp of wakefulness to the present, so it creates, to consort with this present, 
the notions of a beginningless series of past waking states and an endless 
series of future waking states. It always does that even in dreams. If 
one can, with this special mark as the basis of distinction, distinguish a 
dream as such at the time—not the waking as such during waking, which 
everybody does, simply by contrasting it with the past dream—then one’s 
argument may be worth something. But then Iris dream would lose its 
genuineness. For, the character of dreams in general is that they appear at 
the time as terribly real, and we hate, we love, we flee. One should, in case 
he identified the nature of a dream at the time, remain but a passive 
spectator uninfluenced by any of the passions that stimulate activity even 
in a dream. Such a state, in the view of Vedanta, is not impossible; and 
the highest Vsdantin is expected to be a mere passive witness of the unreal 
scenes of life enacting before him, either while dreaming or waking. Evi¬ 
dently, it is the monostatic bias that induces a man to subordinate dreams 
and dreamless sleep to waking and derive the two .former from the last. 
In any case, it is enough for Vedanta to establish one central fact which 
cannot be blinked: A dream can mimic or re-present every element of the 
waking experience, either internal or external but it can do so only on the 
basis of the absolute consciousness which admits of no break or change or 
spurious imitation. 
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Why do we not refer the waking state to past dreams? For the 
simple reason that we consider dreams as contrasted with the so-called waking 
to be unreal. The tendency is ingrained in the human intellect, somehow, 
to believe that the present is the waking state, and that the waking state 
alone is real. 

We have thus undoubtedly two independent series of experiences the latter 
of which begins with the sense of waking, and the former contrasted with it ap¬ 
pears as dreaming. But which is which it is impossible to determine as the 
feeling of being awake invariably accompanies the' feeling of an experience 
being present. Since the waking state is just that which is felt as such, it is 
self-contradictory to expect the stultification of the waking experience in any 
state which is not recognized at the time as dream. In other words, since in 
dreams we believe we are awake, we cannot conceive the stultification of a 
waking state at the time, for no waking state stultifies itself while it lasts, 
or is believed to last. 

It thus appears that every active state or state in which the experience 
involves a subject and an object is characterized by a sense of the present 
which invariably gives rise to a sense of waking and which, with its unfailing 
auxiliary of memory creates a kaleidoscopic order, always sorting the present 
waking state with a beginningless series of past waking states, the sense of 
reality never ceasing to associate itself with them all. This explains why in 
dreams we are never aware of an absence of the order that ought properly to 
mark off the waking state if there were really one such. 

Impulses and motives to action prevail in dreams also. We love, we 
fight, we flee. The waking state is not the only sphere in which they come 
into play. As to the case of a doctor sending a patient to sleep and waking 
him from it, the objection is, as usual, based on the monostatic bias. The 
patient appearing to sleep and to wake are just parts of the doctor’s waking 
experience. 

The practical effect of Vedantic knowledge on man in respect of his moral 
and material interests is profound. When he learns to identify himself with 
the unchanging eternal Self and not with his physical body—heir to a thousand 
ills—he is inspired with courage, truthfulness and a spirit of self-sacrifice, the 
most inestimable assets for individual and social well-being. 

The moral phase of Vedanta is seen in the restraint it places on every 
unrighteous tendency, since the latter arises from one's wrong attachment to 
his physical body—non-self improperly looked upon as self—and to the goods 
or enjoyments of the waking state which are altogether contingent and imperma¬ 
nent. Thus although the moral influence of Vedanta, however powerful, is 
passive, yet in the man who is conscious of indulging desires, it impels him to 
action towards their fulfilment with an amount of courage and doggedness which 
no other motive principle can evoke. Nevertheless, his desires cannot be of the 
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unrighteous sort, but limited to such morally permissible gratifications as are 
not calculated to deepen his attachment to the non-self. His acts can be virtu¬ 
ally but acts of self-sacrifice. If Vedanta in the highest stage leads to absolute 
passivity, it can do so only in the case of one who has really conquered all 
and every desire; and no system of morals or philosophy can impose duties on 
such an individual. Such instances, however, are extremely rare and no anxiety 
need be relt as to the future of the world on the impracticable supposition that 
all men might rise above their desires. We may possibly meet with men turning 
ascetics or shamming renunciation not because the flame of desire has been put 
out in them, but because they find no way .of gratifjTng it, or feel too 
lazy to exert themselves in order to realize it. Practical Vedanta (the portion 
of works) rightly condemns their hypocrisy or self-deception, and urges them to 
incessant activity till their desires are extinguished by disappointment or disgust 
arising from gratification or enlightenment. 

The study of science has to be pursued by one till the tendency cease in 
him by which he seeks outside of the self that bliss which one intuitively feels 
he can claim by his very nature. On a normal man the realistic tendency has 
so strong a hold that for all that Vedanta may assert he will not cease to have 
unending interest in what surrounds him. Science helps him by systematizing 
his knowledge of the outside universe for useful action. Even a Vedantin 
cannot reverse the so-called laws of the physical world and if he expects any 
effects there, he must first create the cause. To that extent, science must have 
permanent validity for the Vedantin also who pwposes to act in the waking 
world. 

Theology protects the moral instincts, and people wish to be good without 
caring much for the basis of ethics. The principle of good which to the 
Vedantin is the self appears to the devout man as the god whom he 
worships with all the zeal and earnestness of his soul. The value of theology' 
is materially undiminished so long as man keeps his eye on the moral not the 
philosophical side of existence. A Vedantin cannot be immoral as he can 
have no selfish motives to action. 

I have thus put in a small compass what to be understood thoroughly in 
all its bearings on life’s problems, has to be expounded in a bulky volume. 
But I believe that most of the main points have been touched upon clearly, 
enough, at least to create an abiding interest in the Science of Reality. 
Literature on the subject— 

Brihadaratiyokopaiiiafuid— Chap. 6 Sec. Ill 
Mandukyopanishad. 

Goudapada’g Commentaries on the above. 

PancJiadaai by Vidyaraoys, translated by Dr. M. S. and K. A. K., Chap. 1. 

Sankara’s Comments on the Brahmasutrae, Chap., 3, Sec II Sutras 1 to 10. 

Do. do. Chap. 11 Sec. I. Sutra 9 

Sutasanihita Yagna Vybliava Khar. eo. 



THE FIRST TOWN-PLANNERS 

By A. Ghose, Esq., f.c.s., f.g.s., m.i.m.b. 

A ekokkn incantation tablet written in the ancient Sumerian language 
together with a translation in Semitic Babylonian was found in 1882, on 
the site of the ancient city of Sippar in Northern Babylonia. This tablet 
which is in the British Museum supplies one of the most interesting Baby¬ 
lonian versions of the story of the creation. The date of this tablet has 
been fixed at GOO B.O. But owing to its being inscribed in the ancient 
Sumerian language which had been doad long before, there is reason to believe 
that the story embodied in the tablet is of high antiquity. Tho tablet 
describes the evolution of tho great cities of Babylonia as follows:— 

All lands wore sea. 

At length thoro was a movement in the sea, 

Then was Erudu made, and E-sagil was built, 

E-sagil, whore in tho midst of tho Deep the god Lugal-Lul-azaga dwells. 

Mavduk laid a reed upon tho face of tho waters, 

He formed dust and poured it out upon tho reed. 

The Lord Marduk laid in a dam by the sido of tho soa, 

... ns before be had not made, 

... ho brought into existence, 

. . . trees ho oreated, 

(Bricks) ho made in their place, 

. . . brickwork he made; 

(Houses ho mndo), citios he built; 

(Cities ho made), dwelling places he prepared. 

Nippur ho made, E-kur he built. 

Ereoh he made, E-ana he built! 1 

The version of the creation myth given by Berosus ascribes to Merduk 
or Merodach only the creation of living beings. The introduction of civili¬ 
zation and the founding of cities are credited to Cannes—a marine god with 

1 L. W. King, Babylonian Religion, p. 00. 
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the body of a fish, who arose out of the Erythraean Sea. The story of 
Oannes is the Babylonian counterpart of the Indian legend of Manu and it 
lias been supposed that the Indian myth is derived from a Semitic source. 
But it is significant that the ancient harbinger of civilization in the Euphrates 
valley, should have come out of the Indian Ocean of all places on the face 
of the earth, to teach the Babylonians how to write and to impart the 
knowledge of ‘ sciences and arts of all kinds, the rules for the founding of 
cities, and the construction of temples, the principles of law and surveying' 
as specifically stated by Berosns on the authority of ancient Babylonian 
records. 

That the ancient Sumerians who settled in Southern Babylonia (Sumer) 
were the founders of Babylonian culture is abundantly proved by archeo¬ 
logists. The early history of Babylonia is a wonderful record of Sumerian 
domination and progress. The excavations of the ancient city mounds at 
the lowest levels, disclose Sumerian culture so advanced that the people 
were highly proficient in the use of copper. The Sumerians were great 
builders of towns and irrigation works. They were the first town-planners 
known to history. Gudea of Lagash one of the greatest Sumerian kings, 
has left inscriptions which vividly describe the magnificence with which he 
adorned his capital. These descriptions are borne out by the excavations 
of De Sarzec and De Cros at Telloh which is on the site of ancient Lagash. 
The historic statue E in the Louvre which was found at Telloh, has on 
its lap the plan of a great palace built by Gndca. This plan is of unique 
interest as it shows advauced knowledge of surveying and accuracy of 
details. Its value is greatly enhanced by the fact that it is drawn to scale 
which is affixed to the plan. This is one of the most remarkable monuments 
showing the high state of civilization attained by the Sumerians. 

The origin of the Sumerians is lost in obscurity. Referring to the 
subject, Mr. H. R. Hall of the British Museum, says: 

The Sumerian culture springs into our view ready-made, as it were, which is 
what we should expect if it was, as seems on other grounds probable, brought into 
Mesopotamia from abroad. We have no knowledge of the time when the Sumerians 
were savages : when we first meet with them in the fourth millonium n.c., they 
were already a civilized, metal-using people living in great and populous cities, 
possessing a complicated system of writing, and living under the government of 
firmly established civil and religious dynasties and hierarchies. . . . The earliest 
scenes of their own culture-development had perhaps not been played upon the 
Babylonian stage at all, but away across the Persian mountains to the eastward. 

. . . The ethnic type of the Sumerians, so strongly marked in their statues and 
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reliefs, was as different from those of the races which surrounded them as was 
their language from those of the Semites, Aryans or others ; they were deoidedly 
Indian in type. The face typo of the average Indian of to-day is no doubt much 
the same as that of his Dravidian race-ancestors thousands of years ago. Among 
the modern Indians, os amongst the modern Greeks or Italians, the ancient. 
pre-Aryan type of the land has (as the primitive type of the land always does) 
survived, while that of the Aryan conqueror died out long ago. Aud it*is to this 
Dravidian ethnic type of India that the ancient Sumerian bears most resemblance 
so far as wo can judge from his monuments. He was very like a Southern Hin:lu 
of the Dekkan (who still speaks Dravidian languages). And it is by no means 
improbable that tho Sumerians were an Indian race which passed, certainly by 
land, perhaps also by sea, through Persia to the valley of the Two Rivers. It was 
in the Indian home (perhaps the Indus valley) that we suppose for them that their 
oulture developed. 1 

Mr. Hall further says that ‘ the legend of Onnnes, the “ Man-Fish ” 
quoted by Berossus, argues an early marine connexion with a civilized land 
over sea. Fr. Lenormont was the first to suggest this idea. Such an eminent 
authority as Kasper? however, declined to draw historical conclusions from 
what he considered as merely a mythological tradition. But the germ of 
history has often been evolved out of nebulous traditions. The statements 
of Berossus that Oannes passed the day on the shore among men and 
plunged into the sea at sunset and that he refrained from taking any food 
from the people of the land, amounted to something like this, that the civi¬ 
lizer of Babylonia who came across the sea or along the coast from a 
distant land, retired every evening to his boat or inflated raft and that his 
nationality prevented him from taking any food from the strange and un¬ 
civilized people in whose country he had landed. From an Assyrian bas- 
relief from Nimrud, it is seen that Oannes had a human body disguised as 
a fish by means of an entire fish skin thrown over the head and shoulders 
as a cloak with a hood. It may safely be guessed that Oannes who was 
admittedly a human being, appeared in such a strange garment simply to 
impress and mystify the primitive inhabitants of Babylonia amongst whom 
he found himself. His strange appearance and his knowledge of the arts 
of civilization rendered him immune from attack and exalted him as a 
divine being. We know definitely from Arrian 2 that the inhabitants of the 
Makran Coast used to wear down to the time of Alexander’s invasion thick 
skins of large fishes. There is apparently no other record of any other 

i H. R. Ha.ll, The Ancient Bistory of the East, p. 172. 

* Arrian's Indiko, ohap. xxiv. 
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people making such a curious use of fish skins. We learn from Nearchos 
that these coast-folk were in a most primitive stage as they were * covered 
with hair on the body, their nails like wild bird’s claws, used like iron for 
killing and splitting fish, and cutting soft wood; other things they cut 
with sharp stones, having no iron.’ It will be ridiculous even to hint that 
Oannes belonged to this tribe of Ichthyophagi. But in the interior of the 
Makran TJoast, lived the Oreitians who, according to Arrian, dressed like the 
Indians and were equipped with similar weapons, their language and customs 
only being different. 

Herodotus mentions the Paricanians and the Asiatic Ethiopians as 
'comprised in the seventeenth Satrapy of Darius which embraced modern 
Baluchistan. The Paricani have not been identified.- But if their name is 
derived from the Sanskrit parvakit meaning mountaineers, then there appears 
to be little difficulty in connecting them with the modern Brahui which is 
derived from Persian ' Barolii ’ equivalent to hillmen. Herodotus while 
describing the army of Xerxes, describes the Asiatic Ethiopians as being 
marshalled with the Indians and as not differing from the Ethiopians of 
Africa in their appearance except that they were straight haired. In the army 
of Xerxes, these Asiatic Ethiopians were accoutred in the same way as the 
Indians. We have already quoted the later authority of Arrian that the Oritae 
dressed like the Indians and were equipped with similar weapons. So we may 
conclude that the Asiatic Ethiopians of Herodotus aud the Oritae of Arrian were 
identical, and they possessed Dravidian features. According to Herodotus, th< 
Asiatic Ethiopians who served in the army of Xerxes, ‘ wore on their heads 
skins of horse’s heads, as masks, stripped off with the ears and mane; and the 
mane served instead of a crest, and the horse’s ears were fixed erect; and as 
defensive armour they used the skins of cranes instead of shields.’ This quaint 
headgear of the Asiatic Ethiopians, is reminiscent of the fish skm cloak and 
headdress of Oannes and their apparent connexion is suggestive. 

Curzon has shown that the name ‘ Makran ’ is of Dravidian origin. 1 It is 
well known that the Brahui of the central highlands of Baluchistan speak 
what is undoubtedly a Dravidian language. But *s the Brahuis do not show 
any of the Dravidian ethnic types, their Dravidian origin has been disputed. On 
the other hand, we have the testimony of Herodotus that ancient Baluchistan 
was inhabited by a dark people who fairly ans-vered the description of the 
physical characteristics of the Dravidians. W3 also have shown that the 
‘Ethiopians ’ from the sunrise of Herodotus anl the Oritae of Arrian are the 


i Geographical Journal . vii 657. 
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same people. Brahui or Barohi is the Persian equivalent of Oritae and 
Paricanii which correspond with the Sanskrit word parvaka meaning 
mountaineers. Herodotus does not give any description of the Paricanii. They 
evidently differed from the Asiatic Ethiopians and were not dark complexioncd. 
The Paricanians in the invading force of Xerxes were dressed in goat skin 
mantles. They were not so advanced in civilization as the Asiatic Ethiopians 
who wore cotton garments and knew the use of iron. Whether the"Brahms 
are descended from the Oritae or the Paricanii, the fact remains that Balu¬ 
chistan was inhabited by a Dravidian race in ancient times. The Dravidian 
type has been met with in Southern Persia. The ancient non-Aryan inliabi* 
tants of Persia, were called ‘ Anariakoi ’ by the Greeks, which is undoubtedly 
derived from Sanskrit anarya by which name. the Dravidians were known 
to the Aryan invaders of India. These evidences tend to establish ‘ a connect¬ 
ing link between Babylonia and India ’ as Hall has already remarked. 

Having endeavoured to show that ancient Baluchistan was inhabited by a 
Dravidian people of advanced culture of high antiquity as indicated by their 
use of cotton garments and knowledge of iron so far back as 480 B.c., we now 
come to the question whether they were dwelling in cities. Herodotus states 
that the Paricanii and the Asiatic Ethiopians had to pay four hundred talents 
to Darius as tribute. From this fact it may be concluded that these people 
were fairly prosperous and not mere nomads. Arrian states that Alexander 
during his retreat from India, ‘arrived at the village of Rambakia which 
was the largest in the dominions of the Oritae. He was pleased with the 
situation, and thought that if he colonized it, it would become a great and 
prosperous city. 1 This passage does not show' that the capital of the Oritae 
was at all pretentious. Incidentally, it may be mentioned that the existence 
of Rambakia or Rambagh in remote Baluchistan in the time of Alex, 
ander, has been adduced by Cunningham as a proof of the groat antiquity of 
•he events of the Ramayana. Hiuen Tsang speaks of Baluchistan under the 
name Lang-kie-lo and mentions its capital, Su-nu-li-chi-fa-lo, which is rendered 
by Cunningham as Samblmriswara. This restoration is supported by the fact 
that Hiuen Tsang mentions a temple dedicated to Siva—a pre-eminent Dravi¬ 
dian god. This temple was richly adorned and sculptured. Retw'ccn Khozdar 
and Kelat, Masson located the extensive ruins of the ancient city of Lakorian, 
the fortifications of which are ‘remarkable for their magnitude as well as for 
the solidity and skill evident in their construction.’ Our knowledge of the 
ancient remains of Baluchistan is extremely meagre. Evidences are not waut- 


1 H’Crindlc, Ancient India, p. 16S. 
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mg that the country was fertile and rich in ancient times when it was also 
well populated. This was probably once a centre from which extensive migra¬ 
tions took place under pressure of famine conditions due to the dessication o f 
the land. The sand-buried cities of Baluchistan, if explored, may one day 
reveal the ancient civilization of a lost Dravidian people. 

That the ancient Dravidians in another part of India were no mean city 
builders will be apparent from the following quotation from Wilson which 
indicates pre-Aryan culture of an advanced type. The Aryan invaders found the 
Dravidians, whom they called Asuras, often living in cities (pura) as distinct 
from villages {gravui ). Wilson says: 

‘Cities are repeatedly moationed (in the Rig-voda), and although, as the 
objects of Indra’s hostility, they may be considered as oities in the clouds, 
the residence of the Asaras, yet the notiou of such exaggeration of a class 
of bcing3 oould alone have been suggested by actual observations, and the 
idea of cities in heaven could have beeu derived only from familiarity 
with similar assemblages upon earth ; but as above intimated, it is proba¬ 
ble that by Asuras we are to understand, at least occasionally, the anti- 
vaidio people of India, aud theirs were the cities destroyed. It is also to 
be observed, that the cities are destroyed on behalf or in defence of mortal 
princes, who could scarcely have beleaguered celestial towns, even with 
Indra’s assistance. Indeed, in one instance, it is said that, having de¬ 
stroyed ninety and nine out of the hundred cities of the Asura, Sambara, 
Indra left the hundredth habitable for his protege Divadasa, a terrestrial 
monarch, to whom a metropolis in the firmament would have been of 
questionable advantage. 

That the cities of those days consisted, to a great extent, of mud and mat 
hovels is very possible; they do so still; Benares, Agra, Delhi and even 
Calcutta present numerous constructions of the humblest class but that 
they consisted of those exclusively, is contradicted in several places. In 
one passage the cities of Sambara that have been overturned are said to 
have consisted of stoue; in another the same cities are indicated by the 
appellative dehyah, the plastered, intimating the use of lime, mortar or 
stucco; in another we have specified a structure with a thousand columns, 
which, whether a palace or a temple, must have beon something very 
different from u cottage; and again, supplication is put up fora large 
habitation which could not he intended for a hut; cities with buildings of 
some pretence must obviously have been no rarities to the authors of the 
hymns .of the Rig-veda.’ 1 


l Wilson’s Rig-vcda, Ul P- *iv 
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According to Berossus, eight dynasties comprising eighty-six kings ruled 
in Babylonia in the period of 34,080 years which intervened between the deluge 
and the invasion of Cyrus. Two of the kings are supposed to have ruled for 
2,400 and 2,700 years respectively, a statement which evoked the smile of Cicero. 
Similar long reigns are not unknown to the Pur anas. Such extraordinary 
longevity was not discredited by the classical writers who have described the 
Hyperboreans. With regard to the longevity of the Ethiopians as given by 
Herodotus, Sparig's explanation was that the African’s year was equivalent to 
five months. The great African explorer, Speke, found this to be the case in 
Unyoro on the Upper Nile where short reckoning prevailed. We do not know on 
what basis Berossus’ dynastic list was composed. The prehistoric period of 
Egyptian history commences from 8000 B.c. Egypt had emerged from the 
Neolithic age not long before 3500 B.c. No vestiges of the Neolithic age have 
been found in Babylonia. The lowest strata of the Sumerian sites disclose a 
metal using people. It has been surmized from the developed state of the 
Babylonian writing and from the early use of metal that the Babylonian 
culture was older than that of the Egyptians. Wo do not know the date of the 
introduction of the Sumerian culture in Babylonia. Gudea of Lagash could not 
have flourished long before 2500 B.c. The cities of Sumer were at the height of 
their glory at that time. According to the most conservative estimates, the 
hymns of the Rig-veda date from 1500 B.C. The Aryan rulers of Mittani had 
already made their influence felt in Northern Babylonia about this time. They 
were worshipping the Vcdic gods. E. Meyer places the date of the invasion of 
India by the Aryans after 2000 u.c. It is doubtful whether within such a short’ 
period as less than 500 years, (he traditional history of the wars between the 
Asuras and the Aryan invaders would have passed into the realm of m} thology. 
However, tho fact remains that I he Druvidiuus of India, had already been living 
in cities as for back as neurly 2000 n.c. Their cities were of such importance 
and so fortified that the Aryan conquerors had to invoke the aid of gods to re¬ 
duce them. The evolution of such cities must have begun long before the 
second millennium B.c. 


* REVIEWS 

Report of the Archaeological Superintendent for 
Epigraphy for 1915-6 

We havo read with much interest the above report, and we are oonvinaed 
that arolucology and epigraphy, particularly in Southern India, for all tho valu¬ 
able treasure they have yielded so far, are still unexplored sciences, and tho greater 
tbo industry that is brought to boar on thorn by enthusiastio workers tho more 
tho precious finds wo shall have from them. It is gratifying to note that the depart¬ 
ment besides its arduous work has very readily afi’ordod all tho information iu its 
gift to students of research. The Superintendent dosorves to bo congratulated on 
tho interesting finds ho had the good fortune to socare this year. Space forbids 
us to uoto thorn iu dot-ail, but we oannob resist tbo temptation of giving some details 
of an inscription which relates to tho timo of tbo Ohola King VSrarajflndra Dflva 
(a.d. 1062 to 1087) found at Tbirumukkudal. Tho record registers the construction 
of a mandapa to tho local tomplo by a Vaisya. In this Jananatha-mandapa wore 
locatod a sohool for tho study of tho vodos, sastras, grammar, olo., a hostel for 
students, and, what is really interesting, a hospital. Tho students wore provided 
with food, bathing oil on Saturdays and with oil for lamps. The hospital was 
namod Vlrasolan and was provided with fifteen beds for siok people. Tho following 
item8 of expense wero set apart for thoir ccmfcits(1; rice, (2) a doctor, (3) a 
surgeon, (4) two servants to fetch drugs, (6) two maid sorvantstodo the nursing, (6) 
one general servant. There is also an account of tho modioines to be kept ready in 
stock. Our temple authorities would do well to uote the splendid uses to which 
tho funds wore devoted, instead of spending them as now, on usoloss shows. 
Students of medieval polity in South India will be amply rewarded by tho inscrip¬ 
tions of this year alone, showing how corporate life was splendidly cultivated by 
the people, and how young and old had apart and a lot in the administiation of 
tho State. The Cbolos wen- supremo in this respeot as thoy never failed to foster 
the democratic spirit amongst their people. We hope at a very oarly date tho 
Assistant Superintendent will publish the inscriptions which have already been 
copied, as they are eagerly awaitod by students of historical research. 


K. D. 
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Annual Report of the Archaeological Depart¬ 
ment of the Southern Circle for 1Q15-0 

It i9 needless to say that the report is a very interesting one and will amply 
repay perusal. Particularly so is the second part whore tho indefatigable Superin¬ 
tendent has included illustrated articles on the * Origin of the Typical Hindu Temples 
of Southern India, tho Mahftndragiri Temples in tho Ganjatn District.’ Though the 
Government may have very good reasons to say in their roviow of the report ' that 
the Superintendent might with advantage dovoto his time to the preparation of 
monographs on tho ohief arohiteotural works in Southern India rather than to the 
production of essays on arohicologioal problems,' yet we believe an official report 
replete with statistics does not stand tho chanoo of commending itself to tho general 
roador and contributing to his interest unless its dry-as-dust nature is relieved even 
at the oharge of prolixity and irrolovaucy, by theses of the sort whioh form a 
prominent feature of tho report under roviow. Wo admit, as separate monographs 
they will not only be made available to those that desire to possess thorn, but will bo 
found more handy for purposes of roforenoo instead of being orowdod in an official 
report. We aro afraid that tho Superintendent goos beyond a reasonable limit in 
his conservation notes of partiouhr buildings in giving a history of them. Wo 
regret wo oan soaroely agreo with the Superintendent in his swooping generalizations 
as regards some foutures in tho arohiteotural design of the South Indian temples. 
It oan nob bo asserted of the Sovou Pagodas with as much conviotion as wo havo that 
tho Buddhist! inlluonco powerfully operated on all tho South Indian tomples. A study 
of the early Tamil works gives us an idea of the struoturos and styles prevalent in 
those days. Wo see in them an amount of originality in design whioh may not 
uftor all be Buddhist. In the so-oalled Dravidian stylo itself thore aro so many 
divergences, and a deep studont of the Hoysala or Chalukyan stylos would never 
commit himself to approximate all thoso to one olass. Bosides we oan not see our 
way to ondorso the view that temples sprang up usually on tho placos whore tho 
remains of great men wore consecrated. This might have boon the case us far 
ii9 a few tomples are couournod, and for this, tradition more than auy indubitable 
authority is responsible. Anyhow it is not tho oaso with temples of reoont 
construction. That Siva finds his abode in tho cromation ground is solely 
responsible for this view. But tho moaning of the statement is far deeper than that 
Irresponsible statements how some ignorant people have deified un ascetic after his 
death and havo attributed to him all the power of the god do more harm than good 
when they are mode to apply without qualification to well-known temples. The 
supreme apotheosis of these ascetics or of wives who had immolated themselves is 
confined bo small shrines whose dovotees are village folk, but is never to be seen in 
great temples with u sanctity handed down for hundreds of years. Tho Kannaghi 
temple is nowhere whon compared to the Minabshi temple of Mulura. The views 
of the Superintendent are as interesting as they are debatable. 


K. D. 
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Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 

Vol. XII, No. 3, August and No. 4, September, 1916 

Principal Contents of No. 3. 

A progress report on the preliminary work done during 1916 in connexion with 
the proposed ' Bardic and Historical Survey of Rajputana,’ by Dr. L. P. Tessitori. 
The report refers to the disappointments met with in the commencement and 
givos in its seven appendices some valuable information illustrative of Rajput 
history. 

' Demon-cults in Mundftri children's games,' by S. 0. Mitra. 

• Some small silvor pioces of the Sultans of Delhi,’ by H. Nolson Wright. The 
Bijapur Rupees of A.n. 1091; The GulkbundS Rupees of Shah Jahan and the 
meaning of Tanhi by S. H. Hodivala. The last throe notes are vory interesting and 
elucidate important points in Deccan and Moghul numismatics. 

The September issue (No. 4) of this Journal opons with an articlo on ' Tho Sea¬ 
sonal Conditions Governing tho Pond Life in tho Punjab \ The materials aro chiefly 
based on tho natural fresh water ponds, or pools formed eithor as a rosult of tho rains 
or left on tho banks of tho rivers and streams owing to tho main parts of tho rivor 
roceding in autumn when tho quantity of tho water in them decreases. Artificial tanks 
in the pleasure gardens afford no soopo for zoologioal studies, as those tanks havo 
a periodical cleansing. In ti e Punjab summer and wintor sucoeed oach other qaitc 
abruptly, thus making tho olimato unliko that of Bengal. Different species flourish 
in different soasons, and summer affords a very fine ohanco for tho propagation of 
tho speoios. Tho writer enters into tho technical details of tho different species and 
what hinders and helps thoir growth, and sums up that the climatic conditions in tho 
Punjab are quite different from thoso in Bongal and that the season most congenial 
for tho lower forms of lifo is not tho winter, but tho greater part of tho summer, 
when all forms of lifo can flourish, and in this it rosomblos more tho countries of 
Europe. The scope of the Society must bo truly comprehensive if it can find space 
for articles of this kind. Justly consoious as we are of the value of these articlos, 
we cannot satisfy ourselves as to their rolevanoy in tho Society’s Journal. 

A Tibetan Funeral Prayor done into tolerable English vorso givos us a very 
fair idea of tho religious feeling of the pooplo. After all tho prayer is not entirely 
funeral, but is also chanted on solemn occasions, on fast days, and other holy days. 
The prayer, for its depth of sincerity and pathos, forcibly reminds us of the 
songs of the later day Tamil saints Thayumitnavar or Patlanathu Pillay. 

A really precious find on which the Socioty must congratulate itself is the 
unearthing of a uniquo history of Herat discovered in the Bah&r collection of 
manuscripts iu the Imperial Library, Calcutta, relating to 1321—1.429, by an author 
who was himself an eye-witness of most of the evonts he narrates. As the learned 
translator, Khan Sahib Maulavi Abdul Mugtadir of the Oriental Public Library, 
last Bankipur, says, ' that the manuscript should have remained hidden for the five 
hundred years is not only surprising but obviously regrettable.’ The manuscript 
goes to show, besides other interesting details, how since the dawn of Islam there had 
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hardly bean a groat civil war, or dynastic revolution or foreign invasion in Central 
Asia in which Herat had not played an important part and suffered into the bargain. 
After three centuries of peace, and after being eclipsed by the rise of Ghazni, it was 
subject to the most deplorable ravages during the time of Ohengiz Khan who left the 
country a wilderness after levelling all its palaces and public places to tho ground. 
Space forbids to enter into other interesting details, but all tho same we are convinced 
that their publication would bo welcomed by every Peraiau scholar and by every 
student of Asiatic history. 

The last, though nob the least in interest, is a metrical version done in delight- 
ful English by Mr. H. D. Graves Law, I.C.S., of some more quatrains of AbCi 
Say id Bin Abil Khair. To put in a few words, the quatrains are as interesting as 
those of the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam and the translation does not fall far below 
that of FitzGerald. Whore Omar Khayyam is simple, these quatrains not unoften 
abound in riddles. It is in short philos »phy in tho garb of love. 

‘ Notes on the pollination of flowers iu India ’ by I.H.Burkhill, a very interest¬ 
ing article but not coming within the scopo of the Journal of the Mythic Society. 

In ' A note on the Terai Forests between the Gandah and the Teesta ’, by Mr. 
I. H. Burkhill describes the several stages by which this naturally forest tract was 
gradually developed and exploited by man. 

‘ Some old reoords of the Madras Army ’ (1757 to 1759), edited by the RiV. H. 
Hosten, S. J. Among these are a letter, dated February 24, 1757 from Col. Clive to 
Admiral Watson asking for the transport of a military force from Bengal to Madras 
and the latter’s reply, dated February 27, 1757, advising caution in removing ap¬ 
portion of the forces from Bengal. 

‘ Note on tho Tarikh Salatin Af ighniah ’ by H. Beveridge, I.C.S. (retired), a 
oritical estimate of this work on the Afghan Emperors of Delhi. 

K. D. 


The Annual Report of the Archaeological 
Department, Nizam's Dominions for 
1914-15 

It is nob a day too soon that the Government of His Highness the Nizam organized 
a separate department to deal with the preservation and renovation of the splendid 
anoient monuments of the Deccan. This vast territory occupying the heart of 
India was in the Middle Ages and in the opening centuries of our era the land 
overflowing with milk and honey of tho Andrahs, the Chalukyas, the Yadavas, the 
Gajapatis, the Moghuls, the Nawabs of Bijapur and Golconda, and the sovereigns of 
the great Vijayanagar Dynasty. No wonder, therefore, that the choicest and most 
magnificent monuments of the several great dynasties are to be found in its confines, 
and that, to mention only one instance, the immortal cave temples of Ellora and Ajanta 
are situated in Hyderabad. 
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The report, issued for the first time, and covering a period of seventeen months, 
7 roads like a novel throughout, aud possesses the supreme qualification of brevity be¬ 
sides. Considering that the department was now and that the first Superintendent of 
it was also fresh to the territory, it is but bare justice to Mr. Yazdani to say that in 
this short period, the situation has been well studied and work organized on true, 
business-like lines. Sanction lias already boon received and work commenced in 
the renovation of both the fatuous cave temples as also of the ouc at Ittagi, while 
estimates' are said to he under preparation for the like renovation of sixteen other 
beautiful monuments. The short account of the Deval Mosque at Bodlian shows 
how the mosque was originally a Buddhist or Jaina temple as is attested by the 
seated images of Buddha or Tirthankara carved on several slones ; then how it fell 
into the hands of the Hindus as is well illustrated by the numerous carvings of 
Hindu religious symbols; and finally, how Mohamad bin Tughlaq converted the 
great, star-shaped temple into a mosque in the years between 1325 to 1357. It is a 
pleasure to read how the zealous Korauites who displayed a ruthless vandalism 
everywhere, fortunately made no change in the structure of this beautiful fane, and 
thus bequeathed to posterity its magnificent carvings. It is interesting to read also 
of the discovery by the Executive Engineer of Aurangabad of several new caves at 
Ellora, and of old paintings in the Ganesa Lena, a series of minor caves. In con¬ 
nexion with Ajanta, lovers of art all the world over, will feel relieved to hear, on the 
high authority of Sir John Marshall, that no anxiety whatever need be felt on the 
score of the probable deterioration of its unparalleled frescoes, and that if they are 
carefully edged round and strengthened with a suitable cement, they may last for 
several centuries more. Sir John Marshall has undertaken this work direotly, and 
so wo may expect to see the necessary edging done at an early date. The rapturous 
enthusiasm of Monsieur Axel Jarl,' a Danish artist of considerable repute ’ over 
these unrivalled paintings, when he visited them last year in company with Mr* 
Hydari, is conveyed in a note of his on the subject printed as an appendix to the 
Report, aud we quote therefrom a few sentences of his in illustration thereof:— 

(а) ' This technique, which reaches its climax in a Bodhisatva figure, bears a 
striking resemblance to that of Michael Angelo.’ 

(б) ' The folds of the garments, as well as their borders, in all their simplicity 
are drawn with a remarkably sure hand and with an astonishing knowledge of the 
form underneath.' 

(c) ' The figure-style is highly developed and testifies to a thorough study of 
the human body. Every stiffness, symmetry or mere monotony has beon overcome.’ 

( d ) ‘This perfect freedom in the painter’s handling of the human body places 
Ajanta one thousand years ahead of all other paintings that we know.’ 

(e) ' Behind those masterpieces lies a great and thorough study oj nature. 

( f ) ‘Europe got its renaissance through learning from the Greek antique. 
India will get hers if she turns to Ajanta and goes to school there.' 

( g ) ' Figures like those of 4 Primavera’ by Botticelli may be called the sisters 
of some of the fomale figures of Ajanta.’ 

Enough has beeu cited to prove that Mr. E. B. Havell is not alone in his 
rapture over these glorious masterpieces of genuine Indian art. M. Jarl's words 
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are the very echoos of Mr. Havell, not only as regards these immortal pictures and 
their resemblance to the handiwork of Michael Angelo, but also as regards the 
supreme knowledge of anatomy which the ancient Indians possessed. 

Mr. Yuzdani’s deep enthusiasm for the great work ho has undertaken is 
apparent in evory paragraph of his fasoinatiog report, and we close this cursory notice 
of it with only ono observation. On page 3 he refers to a colossal Buddha image 
at Bodbari which is being worshipped by the local people. The Superintendent 
is of opinion that the image should be removed to the proposed Art Museum at 
Hyderabad; and he intends moving Government in the matter ‘ because as a matter 
of fact, the Hindu people of the place have no rights over a Buddha image.’ We 
need not remind Mr. Yazdani of the irrelevance of talking of rights and wrongs in 
affairs like this, where the sentiments of thousands of people are concerned, and 
that too closely allied with religion. To Hindus, who worship the image of Christ, 
their own Buddha is no alieu, and it were well if this truth is borne in mind. 

K. R. 


The Ceylon Antiquary and Literary Register 

(July, 1916) 

The 1 Jesuits in Oeylon is a laborious article being tbe continuation of a similar article 
in Vol. i, part IV, by the Rev. S. J. Pereira, 8.1. giving more Portuguese records 
bearing on the founding of the famous Colombo College, and ou the strenuous 
efforts made by the early missionaries to convert the Sinhalese. Strong light is 
thrown on tbe uutiring labours of these pious pioneers to heal tho sick, to reform 
the vicious, and to act as well meaning intermediaries between the Kandyan kings 
and the foreign generals bent on conquest. Dutcr Getnanu, a Lay of Ancient 
Lanka, by J. G. C. Mendia reads very much like the spirited ballad of Chevy Chase, 
in tbe metrical form given to it by the author. In Buddha Varsha in the Kandyan 
period, Mr. H. W. Codrington, states from computations made on the lines of the 
Indian Chronology, that there is some probability ' that the Buddha Varsha was 
reckoned as “ expired ” in the fifteenth century.’ There are other interesting 
antiquarian tit-bits by several well-known scholars aimed at settling the dates of 
well-known kings and dynasties. Wo may say that tbe whole journal is made too 
dry by the want in it of connected narratives, and by the insertion of hair-splitting 
argumentation over non-essentials. 

K.R. 


l Vol. ii, part 1, July, 191G 
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The Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 

(July, 1916) 

Like lovers’ quarrel in certain kinds of fiction, the present number abounds with 
more than the usual quota of experts’ acute differences in the realm of the uon- 
essential—whether in philology, thaumaturgy or history. The proverbial uncon¬ 
sciousness of the solf-immersei specialist to the humour of the huge work-a-day 
world surging around him is nowhere better illustrated than in this number, when 
oharapions like Dr. Eoith and Dr. Fleet wrangle in nob very elegant language 
whether the ancient Aryans couuted time from its aspect of the night or the day, or 
when Dr. Keith flourishes his list in the face of Roinach, Sir J. Fraser and the rest 
for their holding that, to the ancients, sacrifice was more a communion than a gift. 
Even so general an historian like Mr. Vincent A. Smith must needs disprove a host of 
contemporary writers who aver th«t the Great Akbar refused to decapitate the bound 
and unconscious H6mu at the bidding of his general Bairam, on the score of mag¬ 
nanimity. An obscure chronicler, Ahmed Yadgar, who says that Akbar struck at 
the prostrate captive at once with bis scimitar, finds favour with Mr. Smith, who 
thus'falsifies on so slender a basis- all our received ideas about that great and heroic 
nation-builder. It may be that tbe facts are as the solitary YadgSr says, and that 
Akbar at that early age of fourteen was physically capable of severing at one blow 
the oaptive’s head from his body, yet, till the evidence for such enormities is 
unanimous and beyond all cavil, it is the height of captiousuesa to stain the fame of 
great names on such light grounds. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Colton Spooner's incursion into the domain of Buddhism in her 
article The Fruvashi of Qautavia is equally fanciful and unbistorical. In all 
Ghandara sculptures of Buddha a rude figure with a thunderbolt in its hand is made 
to stand beside tbe Master in the portrayals of bis life up till his Nirvana. To any¬ 
body but the Spooners it would seem that the figure, being that of a Yaksha or 
attendant spirit inseparable from the Blessed One in loving service, is the correct one. 
But the learned lady labours to read into this the far-fetchcd theory that the figure 
is that of tbe Fruvashi or tbe Persian 1 guardian augel and mystic counterpart ’, 
‘believed to be a very part of a man’s personality’ which ‘when personified 
comes to be regarded as a protecting spirit.’ This may be Zoroastrian, but it looks 
surprisingly Greek, and considering that Neo-Platonism had accepted and elaborated 
tbe theory of Socrates’ Dmmon, and that this was the inspiration of tbe Gband- 
haran art, filtered though it was through bewildering intorveumg layers—consider¬ 
ing this wo say, it is woefully irrelevant to foist on Persia, herself a borrower and 
not an originator of tbe art of statuary, a honour that is not her own Besides 
Mahay ana Buddhism was tne prevalent creed in the days of these sculptures, and 
more than seventy per cent of Mahayana is Puranic Hinduism, in which the eternal 
attendant of Vishnu, Adisesha, is most eloquently described as being inseparable from 
the Lord, forming his couch when He sat, His shade when He stood and so on. 
Either of these sources may have influenced the Ghandharan sculptors, though 
personally the writer inclines to tl.c latter one. Under such circumstances, it is 
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sheer ignorance of history to invent a third source, however plausible it may souud. 
Pro. A. Macdonnell’s life sketched briefly by Sir Charles Lyall at the time when ho 
was presented by the Bombay Branch of the Society with the Campbell Memorial 
Gold Medal is very interesting reading, aud so also is the great Orientalist's sugges¬ 
tion contained in his reply that, after the war, an Oriental Institute to train young 
Britishers as Sauscriticists should be started in a place like Beunros, with funds 
raised in England for the purpose. r 

The world of oriental scholarship has lost a veteran and a leader of acknowledged 
supremacy in the death of Barth on April 15, 1916. It is only in the last two 
decades that a score of German savants with the great Max Miiller, Koitli, 
Maodonell, Fleet and others have sprang into viow and have widened the field of 
oriental research. But before any of them were thought of in this connexion, the 
one great figure on whom all eyes wore focussed woe August Barth, whoso masterly 
article on Indian Philosophy contributed to the Encycloykdia Lichltnbergcr thirty- 
seven years ago may evon uow ho studied by Indologists with profit. The generous 
sketch of his lifo and labours by M. Paul Oltramaro will bo read by every ono with 
ploasure. 

There aro many othor very readable contributions in this number bearing on 
Siam, Burma, Trans-Persia and other countries whioh will amply pay perusal and 
will widen one’s knowledge of their varying cult and custom. 


The Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 4 

Du. Jambhbdji Jkevanji Modi loads off the number with a lucid account of the 
Suez Canal, whose history goes back to noarly 4,000 years, to a time wkon Sosostris 
(Ramesos II) known as the introducer of tho canal systom in Egypt first attempted to 
oonucot by a slendor wutoruay the Mediterranean and tho Red Soas. As onoroaeh* 
monts and recedings of tho sea alternated, the Canal became an isthmus oftentimes, 
and it was on ono such transformation that Darius tho Great re-dug the already 
anoient water-way, and thus shortened by about 4,000 milos tbo distance between 
Europe and Asia. A monument of Darius mentioning this feat of his was discovered 
by tho famous Lessops, fathor and son in 1866. Though tho history of the Canal is 
continued thence up to tho present time, it is mainly to rehabilitate Darius as one 
of the monarohs who reopened the Canal that Dr. Modi writes tbis paper, and we aro 
glad to see that tho attempt succeeds since we havo the mention of several classical 
authors, such as Herodotus, Strabo and Pliny, and the disoovery from 1799 on¬ 
wards of half a dozon monuments (pillars and stoles) attesting to the opening of the 
Canal by Darius. 

Dr. Mann and Mr. S. R. Paranjpe continue their investigations of the ' Hot 
Springs of the Ratnagiri District,’ and in this number a few springs aro mentioned, 
the therapeutic effects of whose warm waters (some of them with a temperature as 
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high as 212' h\) are said to include the cure of cbronio rheumatism, dyspepsia, 
chronic constipation, incipient cases of tuberculosis, soabios, etc., besides the regu¬ 
lation of the bowels, quickening of the appetite and of the action of the kidneys and 
skin. Many of these springs are said to bo situated near the villages Rajapur and 
Sangameshwar. Mr. G. K. Nariman has got much interesting information to give 
of the great Arabian poet, philosopher and historian 1 Haimza Ispahani ’ who lived 
towards the middle of the tenth oentury a.d. From these laboured annals of obscure 
Islamic and Persian historians of the tenth oentury, we pass on to Mr. C. V.Vaidya’s 
Harsha and his Times, in which wo find that the date of Harsha’R birth has been 
assigned to the year 500 a.d. and that the corroct delimitations to the powers of the 
contemporary Maukharis of Kanauj, the Guptas of both Malwa and of Bengal, and 
of the Brahmin Varmas of Bengal, have also been set. Besides those, a fairly detailed 
account is given of the kings and kingdoms in the time of Harsha, gloaned from the 
travels of Hiouen Tsang and innumerable epigraphio and other evidences available. 
To one who is anxious to know of tho dynastio condition of India during tho sixth, 
seventh and eighth conturies of our era, the account compiled by Mr. Vaidyais an 
invaluable one. Much intorost lies in tho brief narration of events wbioh led to the 
final predominance achieved by Kanauj as an imperial capital after tho fading away 
first of Pataliputra and then of Ayodhya. Tho whole artiolo broathos an air of 
laborious study and keon critical aoumen, qualitios which wo have long ago learned 
to associate with tho name of Mr. Vaidya. 

The Life and Times of Sri Vidanta-Dcsikd, by tho soholarly Vlshishttdwaiiio 
writer Mr. Rangaoharya, m.a., fchtowi a strong light on tho unique personality of 
Sri Dflsika, a personality which combined in itsolf the r61o of a sago, a saint, an un¬ 
rivalled expounder, a oaptivating teaoher, a voluminous writer, a dreaded contro¬ 
versialist, and tho most burning genius of his ago. • He was, to put tho whole thing 
in a nutshell, a Hindu in his orusAde against the Muhammadan, a Vaishuavito as 
against a Saivito, a Sanskrit-Tamilist aa against tho praotically exclusive Tamilist 
in the holy studios. It was this many-sidod aotivity that led to tho romarkahlo 
versatility of his writings, a versatility whioh is a litorary marvol. More than 120 
works he has left most of whioh are now oxtant and prove how thorough his 
teachings were, how fertile his intellect was, and how exalted his views of life and 
conduot wore. ... No saint over livod in more critical tirnos, and none tided over 
thorn with suoh success and with suoh glory.' 

The rest of the number is occupied with the indefatigable Dr. Modi’s lengthy 
and critical aocount of the pioneer Orieutalist Anquotil Du Perron of Paris, and of 
tho impressions of India (of the eighteenth century) left by him. To those whose 
interest lies in tracing the gcuesis of Freuoh and English supremacy in India, the 
exhaustive notioe of Mon. Perron’s Memoirs will prove of inestimable value. 


K. K 





A Vedic Grammar for Students 

By A. A. Macdonell, m.a., ph.d. 

Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford. 

Fvkk since the publication of the monumental grammatical works of Pfinini, Vara- 
ruchi ana Patanjali and a host of other grammarians among the Brahman authors, 
nnd of Sakatayana and of his commentators among the Jaina writers, Chore was 
indeed no need whatever for any new grammatical work to aid the student or 
scholar in his study of Vedic or classical Sanskrit literature. But none of 
the famous Indian grammarians, however comprehensive and unrivalled in scope 
their works might be, has followed the scientific or historical method of treament. 
Hence there has long been a need for a historical Sanskrit grammar treating of 
both the Vedic and the classical languages. Whitney was the first to supply the 
W aut by the publication of bis excellent Sanskrit Grammar. But as he has mixed 
uo the earlier language in its historical connexion with the later, it was difficult for 
hecinners as Prof. Macdonell himself says in his preface, ‘to acquire from it a 
clear knowledge of either the one or the other.’ Tho Vedic Grammar, another large 
treatise of the° author’s, is • too extensive and detailed for the needs of the student.’ 
Houco with a keen desire to help Sanskrit students, the author has now published 
a short but comprehensive practical grammar under the above title and the work 
admirably serves the purpose. As a scholar that has studied the intricacies of the 
Vedic language both in its historical and theological aspects, Prof. Macdonell is too 
well known by his other monumental works to need any elaborate introduction or 

PrW The book is divided into seven chapters: 1. Phonetic Introduction; 2. Euphonic 
Combination; 3. Declension; 4. Conjugation; 5. Indeclinable words; 6. Nominal 
stem formation and Compounds: 7. Syntax' with three appendices (1) List of 
Verbs, (2) Vedic metre, (3) the Vedic Accent; and with a Vedio Iudex and a General 
Index*. Tho book ooutaius on the whole X + 508 pages and is an excollent manual 
of the kind. Sanskrit students cannot be too grateful to the author for the pati¬ 
ent and indefatigable labour that he has bestowed upon the work, admirable as is 
the knowledge which the author possesses of both the Vedic and Sanskrit Literature. 

R. S. 


The Indian Antiquary 2 

The first oighi numbers of the Indian Antiquary for this year have been kindly sent 
us in exchange aud for review. To attempt to say anything in praise of this pioneer 
among journals of oriental research is fortunately not needed, and would look 
impertinent besides. Suffice it to say that in its life of more than three decades it 
has, under the successive editorship of great scholars like Dr. J. Buyers, Dr. Fleet, 
Sir Richard Temple and Dr. Bhandarkav, done yeoman service to the cause of 
aucient Indian polity, classics, and dynastic annals. 

i Price, Rs. 5. «Vol.xlv. 
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Of the eight numbers before us the first two contain a note on Madhava¬ 
charya and his younger brothers, by Rao Bahadur Mr. R. A. Narasimhacbarya, of 
Bangalore, and an account of The Ancient History of Maghada, by Mr. 3. V. 
Venkate3wara Ayer, m.a., of Kurabakonum, the third is led off by a masterly sketch 
of Indo-China from the earliest ages by Sir R. Temple, the seventh and eighth have 
got a dissertation on the Manusmriti in the Light of Some Recently Published 
Texts, by Pandit Hiralal AmriWal Shah of Bombay, while from the second number 
onwards runs in a series Mr. V. Rangacharya’s History of the Naik Kingdom of 
Madura. Mr. Vincent Smith has got a short incidental note on An Embassy 
from Vijayanagar to China in the last number. Mr. Narasimhacharya’s two 
articles are an elaboration of a hint of his thrown out as far back as eight years ago 
in the pages of his Archieological Report for 1908, that the great Madhavacharya, 
known to fame as Vidyarauya was different from another Madhav&charaya or 
Madhava-Mantri of the same time who was also minister to Bukka I and was a 
great warrior, statesman, and the author of many a learned work touching the 
Vedas and the Upauishads being known on that aocount a3 Upanishannurrgaprati- 
shtdguru ; and finally, that Mfidhfivo, the author of the Sarvadarsna-sangraha, was 
quite different from both the above two namesakes of his, being but the son of 
S&yana, the younger brother of Madhavacharya. Sufficient illustration is provided 
in the articles to substantiate the author’s claim, the field surveyed being a wide 
one, comprising in fact all contemporary and post-contemporary literature whether 
lithio or literary. It remains to be seen what the world of scholars has to say on 
this masterly disillusionment by Mr. Narasimhaobarya. The Ancient History of 
Maghada is an attempt to throw further light on one of the greatest kingdoms of 
ancient India. Its origin and development from the remotest ages is treated with 
vivid, analytical skill by the author, who brings the story down to the times of the 
Mauryan usurpation in the fourth century b c. Details are nowhere extant to 
explain how Chandragupta Maurya (with all his great powers and Chunakya’s sub¬ 
tlety to help him) single-handed as he must have been, contrived to overthrow the 
last of the Nandas, a monarch whose sway, then, was almost universal. But Mr. 
Ayer sees in the narration of a legend by Justin ( Historiat Phillipicte, Book XV) 
that a lion and an elephant miraculously came to the aid of tho intrepid Maurya, 
the olue to the faot that the powerful princes of Simhapura (Salt Range) and Kalinga 
(Orissa) must have hastened to the aid of Chandragupta. Incidentally light is also 
thrown on the origin of the Nugas who at one time in Tndia and Trans-India seemed 
to have wielded imperial powers. The whole article is very carefully and critically 
written and deserves wider publicity. 

The bewildering panorama presented to the view on reading Sir R. Temple’s 
Outlines of Indo-Chinese History is in no way steadied when we are told by 
the author that the article is only a roprint from his Indo-China, one of the volumes 
contributed to the well-known History of the Nations series of Messrs. Hutchinson. 
Though we are against wholesale extracts of this kind from published books in the 
pages of a research journal, we should make an exception in the present case, as 
oven with the most learned among us a knowledge of the great tribes and 
uations who live in the twilight between famous China and still more famous India 
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is always a desideratum. Tim nations comprised are the Thibetans, the Siamese, 
the Annamesc and the Burmese, and the table of dates appended in the last page 
gives a fairly lucid summary of the histories of these four raoes. 

Mr. Hangacharya's account of the great Naik Kingdom in the south is a fasci¬ 
nating memoir of heroic personalities that towered above their fellowmen in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The just and eloquent praise bestowed on the 
manly founder of the line, Viswanatha and his iucomparablc minister, Aryanatha, is 
in no way an exaggeration. Strong light is also thrown on that unique missionary 
personality in the annals of Indian Christianity, Robert De Nobilio. As we read the 
glowing account of his far-seeing aims and his audacious methods, we realize in a 
dim way what sacrifices religious conviotions may lead a man to make. The vexed 
question of the weight of taxation which the people of the kingdom had to bear in 
those days, is clearly handled, and bearing in mind, the shifting standards of money 
value century after century, the author does well to discount rationally the high 
ratio set up by both Nelson and Srinivasa Raghava Iyengar. Very erroneous 
impressions of Hindu standards of taxation prevail in the minds of people who do 
not care to pause and enquire what standard is meant where Indian taxation is 
mentioned whether Muhammadan or Hindu. If the former, we should mention no 
standard whatever in connexion with it; it was wholesale plundering at all times, 
and raok-renting at the best- to Hindus especially. We need ask our readers to bring 
to their minds the state of the Carnatic under its Nabobs, when Aryanatha and 
Krishnappa, though they took about 50 per cent of the gross earnings of the agri¬ 
culturist, were building all over the country, canals, tanks, reservoirs, embankments, 
choultries, temples and hospitals, with the money they got. The publication of 
Mr. Raogachavya’s Bistory in book form will be welcomed throughout India and 
elsewhere for the wealth of new and sifted information it gives us during two 
oonturiese of enlightened rule in South India. 

We regret we have no space to notice in detail the other interesting articles 
bearing on philology, folklore and epigraphy. 


K. R. 
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The Journal of the Behar and Orissa 
Research Society 1 

The June number of this erudite journal is filled with entertaining and instructive 
matter as usual. Dr. D. B. Spooner of Palibothra fame leads off with a splendidly 
illustrated dissertation on * Temple Types in Tirhut.’ The object with which this 
study of his has been undertaken is explained by him to be the refutation, as far 
as it lios in his power, of Pergusson's theory that the norm of the North Indian 
temples is the Orissan type as exemplified by the groat Lingaraj temple at Bhuva- 
neswar and the more famous Black Pagoda at Konarak. Dr. Spooner does not 
admit the validity of the theory, and tries to prove that the genesis of the 
Hindustan temples owes nothing to the Orissan type which is entirely dissimilar 
in essentials, whether of structural necessity or ornamentation. By a series of 
magnificent photographs, ho illustrates the gradual rise of the Tirhut temples, as 
he calls them, from the simplost coll, sloped roof and porcli to the most complicated 
Panch-mandirs, as for example, the one at ChSpra of which the lecturer says: 
* This temple is remarkable not only for the clarity with which it illustrates the 
principles wo havo been discussing, but still more so for the wonderful approach 
it makes to European forms. ... In architectural feeling it seems to me that 
the present example approaches curiously near to many ancient and famous shrines 
in European cities, and some here will, I fancy, be reminded of the great cathedral 
at Milan. . . . ’ 

The skill with which the illustrations have beon chosen and have been made to 
lend concreteness to his arguments is above all praise, while the conclusion arrived 
at, that typical Indo-Aryan architecture is indigenous and not borrowed, is a 
noteworthy one as tending to confirm the similar opinion come to by Mr. E. B. 
Havell in his epoch-making book Indo-Aryan Civilization. 

House-building and Sanitation in Ancient India , by Mahamahopadhyaya 
Ganga Nath Jha, m.a„ d. litt., is a very carefully drawn-up paper on the 
planning by the ancient Indians of their towns and cities, on the building of their 
dwelling houses and on their arranging their daily life under these three heads. The 
subject is very exhaustively treated, the authorities relied on being the Charaka, 
Shushruta and Bnliat Samhitas, the Matsya and Agni Par anas, the Blur vapr aka ska 
and Y&tayayana’s KamasOtra. Mr. K. Devanadhau’s paper on the same subject 
(though titled somewhat differently) has fairly familiarized readers of the Mythic 
Journal with its essential features, the one new thing in the present thesis 
heiug the accurate specification of different styles of houses illustrated with 
elaborate groundplans. Essays and studios like this by thoughtful Indians on 
their own civilization, bofore it came into contact with western ideals, do humanity 
a service, in that they authoritatively open the eyes of the moderns to the fact that 
not all the most complicated inventions of the present oan add one brick to the 
edifice of right living reared long, long ago by their ancestors who lived whether 
on the hanks of the Ganges, the Tigris or the Nile. 
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Says the Sushru-Samhita towards its close: • Bathing is necessary; clothing 
should be clean. . . . One should never talk ill of the king, gods, or his elders; 
one should avoid the company of bad men ... one should avoid places where any 
epidemic is spreading; if one chances to sneeze or yawn among a large number of 
men, he should always cover up bis mouth ; one should not expose his chest either 
bo wind or to sun ; one should not stare at the wind or the star .... one should 
never eat at the house of men or women of bad character, or of such persons as 
havo been dismissed from their posts; one should never eat anything in tfbich hair 
or fly or insects have fallen; hands and feet should always be washed before 
food.’ 

Have the twenty-five or thirty centuries since the above rules were written 
taught us anything which can supersede them ? 

In the third instalment on Kalidasa, Mahamahopadyaya Hara Prasad 
Shastri, m.a., c.i.e., treats of the chronology of the great poet's works and gives 
us an estimate of his learning. Pacts are given and arguments are advauced 
to prove how Ritusamhara was the Master's first undertaking, Malavika- 
Agnimitriyam, the second ; Meghadhuta, the third ; Vikramorvasi, the fourth ; 
Kumarasambhava, the fifth ; Sakuntala, the sixth ; and the immortal Raghuvamsa 
the seventh and last. As for Kalidasa’s learning the author proves with convincing 
arguments from the seven works, how to this sovereign among Indian poets, there 
was little, in the whole range of Indian literature before his time or of his own 
time, which he did not study and from which he did not draw his inspiration. The 
Vedas he knew thoroughly besides the Puranas including the great Ramayana ; 
contemporary history was familiar to him, and as for geography of the world as then 
known to the Hindus ‘he is absolutely accurate not only on the political and 
physical geography of the country but on the distribution of races, plauts, wild 
animals, fruits and flowers.’ He knew Kamasaslra as a master as also the dry 
details of Arthasastra, Gajasastra (i.e. about elephants), Dhanurvidya (the art 
of war) the merrie science of the hound and the horn, dramaturgy, Ayurveda, (the 
science of the healing art), the Yogasastras, astronomy (wherein he shows he is 
aware of the theory of Aryabhatta that the moon's rays are only a reflection of the 
sun’s rays from the watery surface of the moon), Sanskrit grammar, Hindu law 
and ritual—in fact all branches of knowledge which in his days held the field 
are shown by Mr. Shastri, to have been mastered aud assimilated by that wonderful 
genius whose equals in the world’s constellation seem to be only a Homer, a Dante 
and a Shakespeare. 

Among other articles of interest in this number, Prof. Jadu Nath Sircar’s History 
of Orissa from Persian Sources throws ample light on the middle and closing periods 
of Mughal supremacy in Orissa ending with the year 1725; Santal Legends, by the 
Rev. Dr. Campbell and The Divine Myths of Mundas, by Babu S. C. Roy, m.a., afford 
interesting reading to lovers of folk-lore; while, Some North Indian Charms for the 
Cure of Ailments, by Babu S. 0. Mithra, m.a., b.l., affords equally interesting 
reading to lovers of thaumaturgy and faith-cure. 


K. R 
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Note in connection with the above by R. D. Anstead, Esq. 

The following Note from Nature, vol. xoviii. No. 2450, Issue of 12 x 16, p. 131, 
may be of interest to the members of the Mythio Society which may be able to get 
the original paper quoted:— 

' The problem of the origin of what ho called the Indo-Aryan typo of Indian 
' temples was never completely solved by James Fergusson and later enquirers have 

• done little to produce a solution. In the June issue of tbe Journal of the Bihar 
■ and Orissa Research Society, Dr. D. B. Spooner, well known for his excavations 
' at tbe site of Pataliputra, has in a great measure solved the difficulty. Beginning 
' with the most primitive forms of shrine, little more than a square box, he shows that 
‘ the desire of the Indian architect was to produce a play of light and shade by ad- 

• vancing the central portion a little way, and then to repeat tbe process, so as to 
•produce a lower structure decorated with three miniatures. At some stage of the 
' local architectural history, this three-fold division seems to have come prominently 

• into notice, and the architect conceived the idea of balancing this triplicity rhyth- 

• mically by a corresponding three-fold division of his tower in horizontal stories. This 

• idea of the architectural rhythm is very ingeniously developed by Dr. Spooner, and 
‘ his paper deserves the attention of architects. He closes by saying, " The people 
' of Tirhut are to be warmly congratulated on the possession of so complete a scries 

• of temples as they now possess, a series sufficient to illustrate the whole develop- 
' mont of this important style, and a series including many shrines of special inter- 
' est and beauty. Let us -hope that they will do their best to safeguard their in- 

• heritance and to maintain the temples we have seen in good condition." » 


4 Tbe Ribs’ by Mr. T. Paramasiva Iyer 

It is nearly five years since Mr. T. Paramasiva Iyer, one of the judges of the Chief 
Court of Mysore, published his unique work The Riles, the result of his patient 
and laborious research into the Vedic or rather Sanskrit literature. So novel and 
revolutionary are the conclusions he has arrived at by applying geological principles 
to the interpretation of tbe Vedic and allied Sanskrit literature that very few 
scholars either in tbe east or in the west seem inclined to shake off their old con¬ 
victions and accept the new. The difficulty in accepting his now theory lies not 
merely in bidding good-bye to almost all our cherished religious, social, and philo¬ 
sophical convictions but in rewriting all Sanskrit lexicons, giving entirely new 
meaning to almost all the Sanskrit words that are contained in them. Whether 
this or something else is the reason for the silent reception which the learned 
work seems to have met iu the world of scholars, it is, however, a work that deserves 
to be studied by all who love conservative India and yet desire to advance on the 
broad road of modern civilization, shaking off the heavy and thwarting weight of 
national and religious bias. 

The book contains XI+J99 pages and is divided into fifteen chapters. In the 
first chapter be explains in his peculiar lucid style how the difficulty of accepting 
the old explanation of the frequent conflict between Indra and Vritra led him 
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to geology to find a rational interpretation of the myth. In Nirukta II. 16, Yuska 
gives a summary of the opinions of various scholars regarding the meauing of the 
word Vritra:— 

cTccft i w ffa 1 srrctsai i m ^ 

snuS | cT5? I %TO?: 

1 ftfWf Sfaifa ftWHfr ^cnK • 3irq: I 

‘ Who was Vpitra ? " A cloud,” say the etymologists. “ An Asura, son of 
Tvashtri," say the story-tellers. The fall of rain arises from the mingling of the 
waters and of light. This is figuratively depicted as a conflict. The Hymns and 
Brahmanas describe Vritra as a serpent; by the expansion of bis body, he blocked 
up the streams. When he was destroyed, the waters flowed forth.’ 

The following is one of the many verses describing Vritra as a mountain blocking 
up the rivers 

3?crf: gee 3?33 t: thrift sr 35 ^ 1 ^ 1 

OT&IF: q^tci ^ q^cf fes: faqur: 5 IW %% 11 

V. 32-1. 

‘ Thou Indra laying the great mountain open, slaying the Danava (Vpitra) 
didst loose the torrents.’ 

Dissatisfied with the cloud and rain theory of Yaska, Professor Hillebrandt 
proposed a new theory, according to which the waters are those of rivers and 
mountain streams ; their confiner is the frozen winter, when the rivers are at their 
lowest level; conceived as a winter monster by the name of Vritra or the confiner 
who holds captive the rivers ou the heights of glacier-mountains ; and thus Indra 
is no other than the spring or summer sun who frees them from the clutches of the 
winter-dragon. 

Mr. T. Paramasiva Iyer goes a step further and takes Indra to be a volcanic 
mountain by the periodical eruption of whioh Vritra, the glacier, was melted so as 
to let the torrents flow. The description of the features of glaciers and volcanic 
mountains seems to the author to be so exactly like those of Vritra and Indra that 
he is driven to the conclusion that Vritra was a glacier and Indra a volcano. 

In the following three chapters, the learned author continues his geological 
theory and identifies Rudra with ' atmospheric electricity,’ DAuu, Vpitra’s mother, 
with snow, Marut9 called also SudAnus with soft snow fields, Prisni, the mother of 
the Maruts, with 9torm-clouds, and Adili, the mother of Indra, with a tableland. 

What is most surprising is the author’s attempt in the fifth chapter to identify 
Soma, the exhilarating drink of the Vedic poets and of the Vedic gods, with petro¬ 
leum and Stomas or S3ma Chants with ' sing-song issues of gases ; strange though 
it may appear, he goes on to identify Gayalri, Trishtup, Jagati and other metres with’ 
marsh gas, acetylene and ethylene. Consistently with the geological principles he 
has attempted to apply to the Vedas, the author goes on to identify in the sixth 
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chapter the Adityas, the brothers of Indra, with some older extinct volcanoes and 
oites the following verse as an additional evidence of the identification 

HOT l 

W Tffqdt fcjqfa* ^ 05 gfaci: gqrq 3 B 
• Rig. v. IV. 5, 4. 

‘ Out of the groat mountains, you create the gods of whom Indra is the greatest, 
and for these you create homes over fissures. As they flew up and settled apart, 
they stood helpfully to promote your creation.’ 

What appears to take away the breath of all Vedic commentators from Yaska 
down to S&yana is the astounding discovery, which the learned author depicts at great 
length in the seventh chapter, of the identity of Vishnu, the constant companion 
of Indra in his conflicts with Vpitra, with ' basaltic lava.' It is the flow of this 
Vishnu or basaltic lava which, in the opinion of the author, bridged ovor the Red 
Sea for Moses and his followers, which destroyed not only such upstart volcanoos, 
as Jarasandha and SisupSla, but also such golden-coloured crystalline schists as 
Hiranyakasipu and Hiranyaksha by his overwelming overflow. 

The eighth chapter is taken up with the identification of the ten Avataras with 
volcanic mountains; the ninth chapter is devoted to the description of the exploits of 
Apollo and Krishna as volcanic mountains; and in the tenth chapter the Yagnas or 
Sacrifices are explained as forms of labour to prepare tho earth for agriculture and 
human life. 

Discussing chronologically at some length in the eleventh chapter the various 
geological forces at work in harmonizing the seasons and preparing the earth for 
human life, tho learned author proceeds in the twelfth chapter to dwell upon the 
importance of the geological phenomena in enabling man to learn the elements of 
civilization, such as architecture, machinery, sovereignty and war, explaining at the 
same time the car-festival as an imitation of a voloanic mountain in action. 

The necessity of the preservation of the Riks and the manner of their interpre¬ 
tation are pointed out in the thirteenth chapter. The last two chapters are devoted 
to the description of the origin of religion and morality from the sourco of the same 
geological phenomena. 

Interesting, entertaining, and perhaps logical as the theory seems to be, it appears 
to possess one serious defect which is likely to make it unacceptable to scholars. 
It is the alteration of accepted meaning of the Vedic words. No Vedic commentator 
from Yaska to S&yana, nor any of tho western oriental scholars that have made a 
thorough study of the Vedic literature seems to have dreamt of the meanings which 
the learned author has been obliged to assign to the Vedic words in order to give a 
shape to his novel theory. To point out the defective aspect of the theory, I append 
below a list of the Vedic words with their accepted and newly assigned meanings 
given side by side:— 

Ahirbudhnya ... A star ... Bergschrund. 

AjaekapSd ... A star ... Icefall. 
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Aditi 

... A goddess 

... 

Elevated tableland. 

Rik 

... A verse 


Tiny bubbles of hydro-carbon gas 

Glh 

... Speech 

... 

Bubbles of gas. 

Stoma 

... A Sama chant 

... 

Steady sing-song issues of gas. 

Gayatrl 

... A metre of eight syllables 

Marsh gas. 

Trishtup 

... A metre of eleven syllables 

Acetylene. 

Jagatl 

... A metre of twolve syllables 

Ethylene. r 

Soma 

... A plant or its juice 

... 

Petroleum. 

Vfiyu 

... Wind 


Steam. 

Brahman 

... Praise 

• • • 

Hydrogen. 

Ritus 

... Seasons 

• • • 

Warm springs. 

Utsava 

... Procession 

• • • 

Sub-aerial flow of lava. 

Risbi 

... A sage 


Crude petroleum.; 

Aeva 

... A horse 

... 

Liquid petroleum. 

Go 

... A cow 

• • • 

Lime. 

Urja 

... Strength 

• • • 

Essence of peat-moss. 

Isba 

... Food 

... 

Agricultural clay. 


These are a few of a large number of Sanskrit words, tbe meanings of which 
our ingenious author has had to change to make his theory stand. Whether 
the new meanings are correct and rational or the old and accepted meanings are 
right, is a point which can be better left to the learned judge himself for decision. 

R. S. 


Kautilya's Arthasastra 

By Mr. R. Shama Sastby, b.a., m.b.a.s. 

This justly famous work, while it was appearing in instalments in the Indian 
Antiquary and the Mysore Review, attracted no little attention from famous scholars 
engaged in,tbe study of Ancient India. While as yet the complete translation was 
not published, Mr. F. W. Thomas, Librarian, India Oftice Library, wrote in the 
JB.A.S. for April, 1909, ' I can testify to the great value of the work, which sheds 
more light upon the realities of ancient India, especially as concerns administration, 
law, trade, war and peace, than any text which we possess, and whioh will enrich 
our lexica with an immense accession of technical and other expressions belonging 
to all departments of life.' This opinion wa3 deservedly chorussed by Mr. Vincent 
Smith, Drs. L. D. Barnett, and J. Jolly. Such was the flood of light thrown on the 
recesses of the ancient polity of India, that Mr. Vincent Smith, who lost no oppor¬ 
tunity to enrich bis magnum opus, the Ancient History of India, revised a not 
inconsiderable number of pages of the book. 

The text, after considerable care was lavished on it, was published in the 
Mysore Government Oriental Series, while a considerable time was given to push 
on the English tianslation. Though the translation was complete long before it 
was published by the liberal patronage of the Government of Mysore, the learned 
ranslator was not quite anxious for publication as he thought that it still required 
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revision and oareful study in the light of other commentaries than the one he had, 
as not a few words in the original are as obscure as they are obsoloto. After a 
considerable time had elapsed in correspondence and constant revision, to the 
immense delight of an eager expectant reading public, the translation was published 
in the early part of last year with an appreciative and sympathetic introductory 
note by Dr. J. F. Fleet, who had not only helped the translator with helpful 
criticism but also with sustaining encouragement. 

It ia> needloss for us, besides the personal touohes we have given, to enter into 
the matter and merit of this unique work. The work, to put it in a few words, deals 
with the science of politics in a comprehensive way. In the language of Chanakya 
Arthasastra is the end of all sciences and, therefore, there is hardly any department 
of human activity with which the government of those days might justly deal which 
is not dealt with in this marvellous book. The formation of the village and how 
a king should conquer a country and rule his own may be seen dealt with in all inter¬ 
esting detail in the book. The law of civil procedure, the criminal procedure, the 
evidence aot and the penal code are there. Statecraft figures as largely as 
domestic economy, the science of agriculture is put side by side with matters relating 
to the collection and disbursement of State revenue. A system of espionage defying 
the ingenuity of German ' kultur' is minutely and weirdly dealt with in this archaic 
work. That the government was identified with the activities of the people so 
intimately is what strikes us with wonder. In short, one should read to under¬ 
stand whether a man could bo gifted with such versatility as to have been the author 
of this book of marvels. Even magic and mystery are dealt with from a practical 
point of view. 

Considerable doubts have been raised whether Chanakya, the Machiavellian 
minister of Chandragupta, is after all the author of that Arthasastra. The translator 
himself takes considerable pains to fix the authorship on him but, we may be permit¬ 
ted to say, with no great conviction to our minds. Though Professor Jacobi gives bis 
weighty support to the view of the translator, Professor Keith in the Journal oj the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, January, 1916, controverts the 
theory by adducing various reasons. Our own view is that there was such a 
reputed minister as Chanakya or Kautilya as he was afterwards called in the court 
of Chandragupta; that he was a minister of peculiar and strong views of statecraft; 
that he had a large following to whom the doctrines that are given sanction in the 
work had been religiously taught; and that one or other of them collected them 
some considerable time after and gave them in the shape of a treatise. Chanakya 
himself controverts or supports many schools of political thought in his time. One 
such school that followed the principles of Chanakya must have been responsible 
for keeping the memory of its master green for the publication of his work in its 
present form dates about the first century b.c. 

In such a scholarly work as this we regret to note that there is hardly any page 
where the printer's devil is not in evidence, and even the copious index for which the 
indefatigable translator deserves the thanks of all the readers of his work is very 
much wanting, as a number of important references do not find mention. The 
book is a little too costly to secure a large reading public. We hope that 
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Mr. R. Shama Sa9try will give U9 quite soon another edition freo from these 
defects, and give us in eaoh page for ready reference the chapter and book 
tc which that page belongs, for it is wearisome work for one to verify referen¬ 
ces by wading through a number of pages before he can find them. As we have 
been informed that Mr. R Shama Sastry himself is not satisfied with regard to the 
date and authorship of the work, we hope he will have opllected enough material 
by the time of the next odition to give us the latest and most conclusive views on 
this muoh debated point. * 
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A TWELFTH CENTURY UNIVERSITY 
IN MYSORE 

A paper read before the Mythic Society 
By Dr. A. Venkata Sujibiah, m.a., ph.d. 

‘ BelgAmi, Balg&mi or Bolg&me is now a village in the Shikarpur Taluk of 
ShimOga District, Mysore, situated in 14° 2-1' N. and 75° 15' R„ fourteen miles 
north-west of Shikarpur town. The i»opulation in 1901 was 1330.’ Such is 
the information given about the present condition of the village in the Imperial 
Gazetteer of India, Mysore and Coorg, p. 251. To this we can now add that 
the population in 1911 was 1580 and that most of the people soem to be Lin- 
gftyats. For further information about its present condition and its antiquities, 
seethe Mysore Gazetteer . Vol. ii, p. 448, Report of the Mysore Archeological 
Department for 1910-11, §<$ 30-89, and Ep. Cam.. Vol. vii. Introduction, p. 40 
It is my purpose to give in this paper an account of the former glories of 
this place which was in the eleventh and twelfth centuries a great city, the. 
capital of the Bauavftse ‘twelve thousand’ province and a great University 
and religious centre. Before doing so, however, it is necessary that. I should 
speak a little about the educational agencies of ancient and medieval India 
and about what I mean by ‘ University’ when I employ that term in connec¬ 
tion with Bclgftmi. 

Nowadays, we understand primarily by the term University a body cor¬ 
porate founded by a charter of the King or State-Government or Pope for the 
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purpose of carrying on * higher ’ education in a country, that is to say, for 
founding or affiliating colleges, halls and hostels, framing syllabuses, defining 
and appointing courses of study, conducting examinations, granting degrees, 
etc. Secondarily, we understand by that term a centre of learning where 
instruction of an advanced type can be had by all in many or all departments 
of human knowledge. It is in this secondary sense only that one can speak of 
universities in medieval India; for, in the sense of a body corporat^founded 
by a charter of the King, Government or Pope, universities did not exist in 
India before a.d. 1857. 

Even in Europe the universities of the tenth, eleventh and twelfth cen¬ 
turies were merely centres of learning; they were not founded by the King or 
Pope but had grown up of themselves from the schools attached to monaste¬ 
ries and cathedrals into famous institutions attracting students from distant 
places. The getting of a charter from the King or Pope came to be regarded 
as of primary importance, as a nine qua non only later on, that is, in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 

This was chiefly duo to a provision of the law which prescribed that all 
persons who wantod to follow the profession of teaching should first get a 
licence to do so. Such a licence was given by the Chancellor of the cathedral 
or some other ecclesiastic after an examination of the applicant. The 
‘degree’, too, granted by the earlier Universities was nothing else but such a 
licence conferring a right to teach anywhere, the Universities asserting that 
their examination and ' degree ’ wore of such a standard, that another exami¬ 
nation and licence were unnecessary. We, therefore, find the Emperor and 
the Pope interfering in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries in this matter 
and declaring, with the support of the jurists, that such degrees or licences to 
teach were not valid unless the Universities that granted them were first em¬ 
powered by themselves to grant such degrees. The reason for interference lay 
no doubt in the desire to ensure that proper persons only received a licence to 
teach and that persons with heretical or seditious principles—that is, princi¬ 
ples subversive of the State Government or State religion—were shut out from 
the profession of teaching. This claim to interfere was urged with so much 
force by the Emperor and the Pope that most of the Universities had to sub¬ 
mit and to ask for a charter. 

In Europe, therefore, the getting of a charter from the King, Emperor or 
Pope came to be regarded as a sine qua non of a university chiefly because of 
the provision of the law referred to above that insisted that a person who 
wanted to follow the profession of teaching should first get a licence. In India, 
on the other hand, there could be no such provision of the law; for, here it 
was the duty and the privilege of every Brahmin to teach; and Brahmins, as 
we know, were such because they had been bora in certain families and not 
because they had acquired a certain standard of learning. Moreover, in India 
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there was no central authority on matters of theology and doctrine as in 
Europe, where it was the Pope who through his Archbishops and Bishops 
ordained and admitted people into the order of priesthood, and whose opinions 
therefore on matters of doctrine and theology were authoritative. In India, on 
the other hand, every Brahmin was a priest and there was no need of ordina¬ 
tion to make him one. Owing to this absence of a central authority, as to 
religious^matters in India, there was much difficulty in determining whether a 
certain belief, doctrine or ritual was heretical—that is, opposed to the S&stras 
or no. The question, therefore, of taking precautions to prevent people of here¬ 
tical opinions from becoming teachers and thus corrupting the minds of the 
young did not assume much importance in India. It must, however, have been 
otherwise as regards seditious principles, for about these there could not be any 
uncertainty or indefiniteness. But, as the Kings or Governments whose posi¬ 
tion was thus sought to be undermined were in power and could deal effectively 
with the propagators of such opinions, we must suppose that they did so 
whenever the occasion demanded it, not indeed by means of insisting on each 
Brahmin teacher obtaining a licence, but by means of the provisions of the 
criminal law in force. 

Owing then to the existence of these peculiar conditions, the getting of a 
charter from the King or Emperor did not, in India, assume such great import¬ 
ance as it did in Europe. And as a consequence, the Universities here were 
allowed to progress in their own way without much interference on the part of 
the 8tate. 


Subjects op Study 

The subjects studied were at first* ten, namely, the four Vedas — Rig, 
Yajus , S&man and Atharvan, and the six Viddngas or limbs of the Veda 
comprising Phonetics (Sikshd), Grammar (Vydkurana), Prosody ( Chhandas), 
Etymology and Interpretation ( Nirukta ), Astronomy (< Jyautisha ), and Ritual 
(Kalpa ). To these were added in very early times, a few subjects, wherein, as 
we learn from the Chhdndogya Upanishad* instruction used to be given. These 
were the Itihdsas and Purdnas, forming the fifth Ved<t, Diva-vidyd, Bhfita- 
vidya, Kshatra-vidyd, Nakshatra-vidyd, Sarpad&vajana-vidyd and seven * 

l This stage is reflected by the Mundaka Upanishad, I. i. fl. 

« VII. 1. 2. 

Aooording to the commentators. But it is possible to understand that there arc only four 
others mentioned. Those seven subject* are Viddndm VidaJi, Pilryah, Rdti!i, Daivam, Uidktk, 
Vikdvdkyam and Ekdyanam. The meaning of these thirteen terms mentioned by the ChhdndCgya 
Upanishad, is, according to the oommenUtor as follows .—Itihdsas and Purdnas forming the fifth 
Veda, Grammar, Ritual of the Srdddha ceremonies, Mathematics, Omens and Portents, the Science 
of locating hidden treasure; Logic and Dialectics, the science known as Bkdyana, the science of 
worshipping the gods, the six Vedadgas, the Science of dominating over others, the icienco of 
Weapons, Astronomy, the soience of overpowering Serpents, Music snd Medicine. 
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from the United Kingdom may be remitted by ‘ British Postal 
Older ’ to the Honorary Treasurer, Mythic Society, Bangalore. 

Bona fide students resident in Bangalore will be admitted as members 
without the right of voting on payment of rupees three per annum. 

Any subscriber, on payment of rupees three per annum, will be 
entitled to receive the Quarterly Journal of this Society. 

The activities of the Society shall be as follows :— 

(a) There shall be, as far as possible, nine ordinary meetings in 
each session, at which lectures will be delivered; due notice 
being given by the Secretary to resident members only. 
Each session shall bo reckoned from 1st July to 30th June. 

[Members shall be entitled to bring their friends lo the meet¬ 
ings. Tho President shall have the power of vetoing admis¬ 
sion in any special case.] 

(6) The transactions of the Socioty shall be incorporated and 
published in the Quarterly Journal to be issued as far as 
possible on 1st October, 1st January, 1st April, and 1st July, 
which will bo sent free to nil members, and which will be 
on sale at twelve annas per copy to non-members. Mem¬ 
bers joining in the course of a session shall be entitled 
to all the numbers issued during that session but their 
subscriptions will bo due as from .the previous 1st July, and 
they will be expected to pay for the whole year. No resig¬ 
nation from membership will be accepted except between 
1st July and 1st October. 

[Lecturers are expected not to allow nny Paper or Review to 
publish their lectures in cxtenso before they have appeared 
in the Quarterly Journal of the Society.] 

(c) The Society will encourage a spirit of research among Univer¬ 
sity students by awarding a medal annually to the best 
essay on a subject determined upon by the Committee. 

9. A Library and Reading-room will be maintained by the Society. 

10. The Reading-room will be opened to members and registered 
readers on days and at times decided on by the Committee and duly notified 
to those concerned. 

11. Books will not be lent outside the premises to any one except 
with the written sanction of the President, the clerk taking requisitions 
and obtaining orders in each case. 
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12. The Annual General Meeting will be held, as far as possible, in 
July, when the report and accounts for the previous session shall be submit¬ 
ted to the members and new office-bearers shall be elected. 

13. The framing and the alteration of the Rules rest entirely with the 
Committee, 

14. 'The habitation, offices, and library of the Society are situated in the 
‘Daly Memorial Hall,' Cenotaph Road, Bangalore City. 

15. The Trustees for the * Daly Memorial Hall ’ are the following office- 
bearers for the time being 

The President, the General Secretary and the Treasurer. 

A. V. RAMANATHAN, 

General Secretary. 
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Sdnhhya, Yoga, VSddnta, Rhetorics, Lexicons, Buddhist and Jain Philosophy, 
were conveniently included under this heading so that the traditional number 
of the Vidyds —fourteen or eighteen—remained unaltered and continued to be 
in vogue for quite a long time. 

Place op Instruction 

The place of instruction, in prehistoric times, was the hermitage 
or settlement of sages ( rishis ); such settlements were known as ' Jcula ’ or 
1 guru-hula ’—the House or the House of the teachers, and to these settlements 
the students or brahmaohdrins used to go for being instructed. The minimum 
period of study was twelve years and the maximum forty-eight years, while 
the average period was about sixteen years. The students had to live in the 
hula and to subsist on the food obtained by begging in the neighbouring cities 
or villages. In such settlements did the students live and receive instruction 
in the Fourteen or Eighteen Sciences; they also helped in the agricultural and 
other occupations that were necessary for the welfare of the settlement. 
Elaborate rules' were framed for the guidance of the students, and discipline 
was maintained by the ' hula-pati' 8 or Master of the House, who, in extreme 
cases, had recourse to the king and his officers and invoked their help in main¬ 
taining discipline and order. 

Curricula op Studies 

It is needless, I think, to give here, the curricula of studies, the time of 
day at which studies commenced and ended, and the duration and occasion 
of vacations and holidays. Elaborate rules were framed on all these matters, 
and are to be met with in the current books on Dhartm-Sdstra, to which the 
curious reader should:refer. 3 

* Institutions of Historical Times 

Turning now to historical times, we find that the departments of human 
knowledge arc the same as were recognized formerly—namely the Fourteen or 
Eighteen Vidyds, iilpas or Sciencos. Instead of the hermitage, however, 
situated near the town or village we now meet with settlements of Brahmins 


i The rules laying down tho dharnuu of the brahmacMrins ; see. for example Manu-mfiti 
ohap. 2-4, and ipastamba's Dharma-sUtra, patalas 1-4 ; Gautama, I. 2. 

9So for instance, we read in the Raghuvamia, that tho .age Vasishlha was the hula-pati or 
tho Master of tho House of the settlement in which ho lived. In the same way, wo learn from the 
Sdkuntala that the sago Knnva was tho Master of tho House in his hermitage. It * to bo noted 
that the hermitage of the sago Vosishtha could be reached within one duy from tho king a capital, 
and that tho two wore connected by several villages which lay in tho routo. 

3 1 may mention here that those rules in many respects, do not differ to any groat extent from 
those which arc now in vogue. For example, as occasions for holidays arc mentioned, among 
others, tho arrival of distinguished visitors, death of eminent people, continuous rain, spread of 
virulent diseases, etc. 

2 
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situated in the village itself. If the Brahmins thus settled were eminent 
teachers and their number was not small, the village or town inhabited 
by them would acquire much renown, attract many students even from 
distant countries and would be a great centre of learning. Such, for 
example, were Takshasila or Taxild, whose ruins are now being excavated in 
the North-West Frontier Province, and Varanasi or Benares. These are fre¬ 
quently mentioned in the Buddhist books as centres of learning, and the 
Buddha, as we know, began preaching first at Benares, while Jlvaka, the 
physician that attended upon the Buddha received his training at TakshaHld. 

Institutions op Southern India 

Coming down to Southern India, and, particularly, to Mysore, wo can 
classify the institutions that disseminated * higher ' education under three heads 
agrahdras, brahma-puris, and mathas including temples. TheKadaraba pillar 
inscription at T&jagunda (Bp. Cam. VII, Sh. 176), which Mr. Bice assigns to 
the fifth century a.d., 1 indeed relates that Alayurn-sarmnian, the Brahmin 
student who later became a king, visited with his gum Virasarman every 
gha[ikd in Kdflchi, the Pallava capital, in ordor to learn pravachana * The * 
context thus clearly shows that these ghalikds were educational institutions ; 
but unfortunately references to them are few 3 so that we are quite in the 
dark as to what kind of institutions they denoted—whethor brahmapuris, 
as Kiolhorn contended (in the Obttingscho Naohrichten, 1900, Heft. 3) 4 or 
agrahdras or mathas. I, therefore, leave the ghalikds out of consideration and 
shall, in what follows, confine myself to the three kinds of institutions men¬ 
tioned above. 


Agraharas 

Of these, an agralidra in these days means a row of houses built—and 
built alike—by a person and granted as a gift to Brahmins with the object of 
securing merit (dharma or punya) to the donor thereby ensuring a happy 
and long existence for him in the worlds that he goes to after death. With the 
houses are usually given household utensils, cloths, etc., and some lands. The 
total value of the gifts thus given naturally varies with the means of the donor; 
but the object in view in each case is to present as much land, household 
utensils, etc., as would enable the donee to live therein with his family without 
the need of looking elsewhere for means to supplement his income. The 
object of the establishment of an agrahdra is, as stated above, the acquisition of 
merit (< dharma or punya) and not the promotion of education or learning. 


i Ep. Cam., Vol. vii, Jnlrod., p. 9. 

8 Adhi-jig&masuh pravachanam nikhila-qhatxkdm vivi/a in lino 4. 

Ill M d m* 0 !!! 1 !? o her ° lhe W ° rd ° C0Ur8 ~ Ep ' Ca| - n -- Vol. vii, 8k. 94 ; Sk. 176; Sk. 197 
m Md. 113 , and V Cn. 178. 8cc note 2 in p. 8 of Introd. in Ep. Cam., Vol. vii. 

4 Soo Ep. Cam., Vol. vii, Introd., p. 8, noto 2. 


In former times, too, one of the objects of establishing agrahdras was, no 
doubt, the same, namely, the acquisition of merit ( dharma or puny a). But the 
chief object in doing so was the promotion of education and learning; that this 
was so appears from the nature of the medieval agrahdras and the places 
where they were located. 

Unlike the modern agrahdras, which are located in towns or cities, and 
form paj;t of them* the medieval agrahdra formed a village or unit of itself, 
and was located in the country, that is, at some distance from towns or citiep 
(where, as we shall see below, brahmapuris were situated), It consisted of a 
community of Brahmins who formed a corporate body 8 having control of 
all the property of the agrahara and administering its affairs. Such agrahd¬ 
ras were founded by kings and other rich people and the Brahmins, chosen 
as members thereof, were, as the inscriptions 3 show us, learned in different 
branches of learning. Their income being thus assured, they naturally 
devoted their time to teaching students, which forms one part of their duty, 
and thus made the agrahdra a centre of learning and study, a university 
in short. The existence of such agrahdras is indicated to us by the many 
references to them and to their foundation that are met with in the in¬ 
scriptions of every district in Mysore. 

Thus, for example, the foundation of the agrahdra of Sthanakundur or 
Talagund, probably the oldest 4 agrahdra in Mysore that is known to us is 
thus described in Ep. Cam., Vol. vii, Sk. 180 :—* The king of which, [to supply, 
Kunbala country] the Lord of Banavase and the many other countries, Muk- 
kanna Kadamba, an embodiment of kindness to the world, delighting in gifts, 
-—seeking with desire in the region of the south ( clakshind-patha) for the tribe 
of Brahmins ( viprakula ), and not finding any,—without delay went forth, 
and doing worship to the Ahichchhatrn agrahara, succeeded in obtaining 
thirty-two Brahmin families purified by 12,000 agnihbtras, whom honouring, 
he brought and established in the outskirts of the city, in the great agrahdra 
of Stbanugudha, which he founded in the tract he had noted where were the 


* I know of at lonstlwolvo (modom) agrahirai in tbo city of Mysore. 

* Sco, for instanoe, Ep. Gam., Vol. ix, 127 182, which record somo proceedings of the 
sabhais of ihtco agrahdrat —Punganor or TraU0ki/amahdd4vi-ehaturvddi~maiigalam,Veriya-}do.\».\(ir 
or Rdjindrasiniha-chaturvidi-maiigalam, and Vanddr or CMfaiiiahddfvi-chatuivfdi-matigalam; Ep. 
Cam., Vol. iv, Kr. 70, rocordiug a prooeoding of the mafutjantu of tho agrahdra Safyamiivarapwaor 
Sindaghalla; ibid., Ng. 5 rocordiug a proceeding of I he agrahdra V{ra-Iial/J/a.chaturv£da-bhat(a- 
ralndkarn or Niigaraangala, it id., Ng. 89,40, 41 rocordiug some proceedings of tho agiah&ra 
Udbhava-norasimhapura or Bo|]ur. 

» Soo, (or oxamplo, Ep. Cam., Vol. iii, Sr. 15; ibid. T.N. 63, (j agos 241-4 of tho Kanareso toxt), 
IV; Yd. 54; V, Ak. 180 ; V, Hu. C ; ibid. Bl. 79, and the description of the mahdjanas of Tilagund 
and Dalaviyi Agrahftra (Rimachandrapura Agrahnva) and Kuppn'.ar givon below. 

* This agrahara seems to bo referrod to by the words vividhauij/avia-liima-diftshd-parair 
brdhtnapais sndlakais tldyamdni sadi mantra-vddaii iubhaih of tho TSlagund pillar inscription, 
Ep. Cam., Vol. vii, Sk. 176, roforrod to above. 


god PranamgSvara, famous throughout the four yogas as set up by the pure 
and dexterous Chaturmmukha (Brahmft), and the tirttha encircled by the five 
Lingas set up by that and other gods.’ 1 The motive of Mukkanua Kadamba 
in thus anxiously seeking to settle Brahmins in his country, a motive which 
led him as far as Ahichchhatra in North India, was evidently his desire to 
promote education in his country by founding an agrah&ra of learned Brah¬ 
mins therein. It is the same motive which induces rulers of modern days to 
establish universities in their countries. 

This desire of Mukkanua Kadamba of promoting education in his country 
must have been fully realized; for an inscription (Ep. Cam., Vol. vii, Sk. 178), 
dated in the sixteenth year of the Chalukya Vikrama era or a.d. 1091 informs us 
that the agrah&ra of T&lagund, hero called T&nagundnr contained *32,000 
Brahmins with 12,000 agnihbtras, who enjoyed the income of 144 villages 
which had been granted to them by King Mayuravarmman as dakshind in 
the eighteen Asvameilha sacrifices which he celebrated, who were learned in 
the Vedas, Vid&iujas and minor aiigas, in Mim&msd, in the six systems of 
Logic, in Smritis and Pur&nas and in Dramas, who were free from pride, 
hypocrisy, anger, greed and other such vices, who were the support of the 
good, etc.’ * The same information is furnished to us by Ep. Cam., Vol. vii, 
Sk. 177, dated in Saka 960 or a.d. 1028; ibid, Sk. 185, dated in 6aka 10f79 or 
a.d. 1157; ibid, Sk. 186, dated in the &aka year 1123 or a.d. 1200 and by 
other inscriptions. 

Similarly, the inscription T.N. 63 in Ep. Cam., Vol. iii, relates to us the 
story of the foundation of the Kamachandrapura Agrahara, better known as 
the Dalavayi Agrahara from the name of the founder. The epigraph is a 
long one, perhaps the longest yet discovered, and contains 1,390 lines, which 

1 Translation of Mr. Rio«, p. HI' in Ep. Com., Vol. vii. Tho.invoription in tho original reads as 
follow* (ibid, p.90S!, '/78J) .—ddiangaf^raio* Bvxacau-modal.eniixd ondka-marfa [/#] tvaram 
Uukkari,ia-K<v.lambam jagad+Hmgr aha*{graham ddna-vinodi dakthmd-palhadolu vipro-kufaman 
arakeyin cfati pa>l*yad* talsyadc nadad Alichchhatrdgrahdrmiuv i drddhiai iddhui jxideda pannit. 
sisirdgnihdtra-pavitra-dvdtrtiniadvipro-kutuiiibaiuum mundiUu tandu chatur-vyuga-prasiddha- 
'iUuddha-chaSurdbh%dhd>ux-CtuiUirmmukha.pratishlhit a .Pro^ a >nUvara-praviukha-,ur a .pratiih(hita 

-patlcha-lingdlvlgita-'.trUha-kshiUadoJu nidi mddida mahdgrahdram Sthdnugadha-nurada pora 
voial ent one. 

'Samo^A>huvana. t amst*yamiHdU.h a .U!k*ik a -pitdma; l a.hirany a garbha.Brohma-»am,thdpito 

Irimat-traipjkya-ndlha - Pranamiivara - ddvddhuh(hita - vUithldgrahdrddhiivarar Ahichchhaira- 
•amdgatar dvddaia-iahasrdgnihitra-parivrita-dvdtrimtatsahasra-tankhydiamitar yama-niyama- 
gunipdtaru Brahmindra-Chandro-Yanidgni - pratuhihita-pancha - mahd - iiOga-tannihita - punya- 
Urtthidcikdcagihcaui-pavUrikrUa^dtrar dhard>*a,a-kxlpdtr<ir JlayUravormma- n T ipasydshlddaid- 
ivamidkddkvara - dakshinipalabdha - chatni - chatvdrimiad - uttara - iatagrdmadhishlhdyakar 

•widujdha-vipula-dharmma-nirr.riiyakarandka-jajnivabhritha-punyembu.ntyati bhithiktdrddra- 

mdrdhajar MaluHdra-vididlivajor Brahmardjasabhd-pQjdgrcujrdhigaf SMtajanunani-ranjiia- 

phala-ddyigafu vdda-vdddngdpdhga.mimdmtddUittra.thot-tarkka.vnrUi-pnrSna.ndlaka-vishaya- 
•arOjtni-bhdskaiar budha - hridayo-btitr.uda-vana-THukv!a-nikara-vikaiila - tudhikararu dambha- 
darpa-krodhaAobho-mada - mdttaryya-durvishaya-durila-gano-daran, tishtishla-janddhdraru Sri- 
•inan-mahd-vadda-grima-TdnagundHra mataUirckchh&siram. 



occupy in print 41 quarto pages. The agrahara, too, an account of whose 
foundation is given therein, is the latest 1 example of an agrahara of the 
medieval type, that is, of an agrahara which was intended to be, and was, a 
centre of education and learning. It was founded on April 18, a.d. 1749, 
by the Mysore Divardjiah (generalissimo) Devarajiah on the prompting of 
his wife Chelvajamamba. The number of Brahmins that formed the 
agrahara was 120, among whom were several who had celebrated the 
Paunilarika, Atirdtra, Vdjapcya and other sacrifices and many professors 
of the Big, Yajur-, and Sdma-Vtdas, of Medicine {Ayurvtda\ of Astronomy 
(Jyautisha) and of other sciences. The agralidra was founded on a very 
liberal scale; the Dafavdyi had spacious houses built for the use of the 
Brahmins, which were handsomely furnished with bedsteads, beds, pillows 
and other costly seats and carpets, with articles for the worship of the gods 
and for household use, with a good store of rice and other grains, oil, ghee 
and jaggery. In each house were stabled some milch-cows; and the donees 
were ceremoniously let into possession with their wives and children after the 
Dalavdyi had done them meot reverence and made presents of cotton-and 
silk-clothes, bracelets, necklaces and other ornaments for the women, and 
costly ear-rings ( kundala) and rings to the Brahmins. 9 The villages 
granted with their hamlets were thirty in number and the revenuo therefrom, 
may, without much inaccuracy, be safely computed as amounting to not less 
than a lac of our rupees. As, by the beginning of the eighteenth century 
a.d., there were many Brahmins settled in Mysore, the Dalavdyi had not, 
like Mukkappa Kadamba to go to Ahichchhatra in Northern India to get 
them. He had only to make a selection of 120 Brahmins from among those 
settled in Mysore; and the inscription informs us that he selected Brahmins, 
120 in number, ' who wore possessed of the Vidas and Vidahgas, who were 
learned in all the sciences; who were engaged in good deeds only; who wore 
good, possessed of self-control, and free from the six vices; who were men 
with families and agnihutrins or tenders of the triple sacred fire; and who 


i Tho agrahdras, which woro founded At a Utor dato, til bolong to tho 'modem' typo; they 
primarily moan ' a row of houses granted to BrAhmins' And not a ' village or lettiomcnt of 
Brahmins.’ See, for oxAmple, Ep. Cam., Vol. iii ; My. 1, 2, 8 ; Nj. 18. 

* grihdn vtdhdya vipuldn vjitti-vfitti-vxbMgalah | 
Sayijdpadh&na-paryahka-vichitrdttarundsanaih || 
ddvdpaJiarariair gdbhir gyikopaharapals lathi | 
iili-landiila-mukhyaiS cha dhanadhdnyair gudair ghjilaih || 
lailddi-sarva-sambhdrais sambhrildns Idn gjihdltamdn | 
praveiya dvija-varydni cha paint putra-yntdn mudd || 
vastra-yugmam cha sishntsham kauliyam ratna-kundald | 
angufiyaka-mukhydn i kalpayitvd pTithaV-pjithah || 
vastrdbharana-ldtanka-kapthasatrddi-bhOshanaih | 
brdhmandnl cha snpatnikdn pajayitvdtibhaktitah || 

ta’hiranya-payb-dhdrd-parvaltam pradaddu HfipaJi j| 
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were thorough in the Srauta and smdrta ritual.’ 1 These 120 Brahmins 
though formed into one agrahdra were located in three villages, so that 
instead of one centre of education and learning, there were actually three. 

It is sad to relate that this agrahdra, founded on such a lavish scale 
did not serve its purpose for many years. It is not known exactly when 
the lands granted were resumed; but one cannot be far wrong if one 
assumes that the agrahdra must have fared badly when Tippy Sultan 
was ruling in Mysore. The latest date for the resumption of the lands would 
be a.d. 1806 , for we find that a good portion of these were included in the 
Jahgir of Yejandur which was conferred on Dewan Pfirnaiya in a.d. 1807. 

As another instance of such agrahdras may be mentioned the agrahdra of 
Kuppatur. which I shall have occasion to refer to later in connexion with the 
sect of the Kaj&mukha ascetics. No epigraph has been discovered that gives an 
account of the founding of the agrahdra itself; but there are several in Ep. 
Corn. Vol. viii, which show that the agrahdra was flourishing in the eleventh, 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Thus, Ep. Cam,, Vol. viii, Sb. 240,for instance, 
tells us that ' the mahdianas of the Kuppafcnr agrahdra were perfect in yama, 
niyama, dhy&na, dhdrana.japa, mauna, svddhydya, and tamddhi • they wore 
proficient in the Rig-, Yajus-, Sdma— and Atharva-Vtdas, the Viddhgas , the 
eighteen Purdnas and Smritu, in Music, in Dialectics, in V&tsyftyana’s Sdtras, 
and, in the knowledge of languages; they were [well-versed] .... in ndfakas 
and Rhetorics (alahkdra) and took pleasure in offering food, medicines, asylum, 
and knowledge of sciences; they were always engaged in discharging the Brah¬ 
mins' sixfold duty ;» they were like an adamant cage.i.e. an impregnablo fortress * 
in giving shelter to those who sought their protection."* This epigraph tells us 


• Vidti-Vidd’lqasampanruinl tarva-Hrtra.viUraddn ) 

Mt-karma-HiraUnt iddhdnch chhrauta^mdrta-vichakthandnW 
kulumbinah pdtrnbhaidu dhiUgnin dvijSUamdn | 
idntdn jtUri-thad-vartji n dhaya paramddarit !| 

ol “ rm * ,or oxpl.n.tion, r.l.r to «y tamUtioo 

. *it, teaching and learning, giving and receiving of gifU; werifleing and officiating at 

of , theM *“..t«*ching. receiving gi/t*,,and officiating as priests, arc the special duties 
Brahmins, and caunot, in ordinary times, be undertaken by people of other castes. 1 

‘,T his , be understood without a reference to the troublous nature of,tho times. In the 

oloventb, twelfth and thirteenth centnnes, the Tillages, and towns of what we now know the 
ft 1 ®** Wer ® COn8 ,^ Q i ly *° * he " 5d8 oi th# ‘boriginal tribes living on the Western 
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their protection. Such action must sometimes have resulted in an attack on the agrahdra itself. 
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protection 

5 Yama - niyama-dhydna-dhd 
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Yitsyavana 

bhayiJihaiihayya-iiatra-ddna-vintda 
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.thtddaia-smjitv^urina .... Bharata-Vada- 
wnarum rmika-Mvya . . ndtakalahkdrdhdri. 

iarandgata-vajra-paiijararum 



expressly that the Brahmins of Kuppa$ilr took pleasure in offering a knowledge 
of the sciences to all who asked for it; that is to say, that they took pleasure 
in instructing others in all the sciences. Inscriptions Sb. 262 and 276 also 
in Bp. Cam., Vol. viii give us a similar description of the learning of these Brah¬ 
mins ; and the former of these says that KuppafOr was, as it were, the birth¬ 
place of all the sciences. 1 

The glories of Kuppajnr must have passed away before the beginning of 
the fourteenth century; in the inscriptions of a later date, namely, Ep. Cam., 
^ol. viii, Sb. 261, 263, 278 and 268, no mention is made of the agrahdra or of its 
learned Brahmins; and the last of the above-mentioned epigraphs, which is 
also the latest of them, being dated in Saka 1551 or a.d. 1629 calls Kuppatnru 
a mere village. * 

BiuhmapdrTs 

We now come to the closely allied institutions, called brahmapurx* which 
were settlements of Brahmins in towns or cities. Thus, we read, for instance, in 
the inscriptions of Belgftme 3 that that city contained seven brahmapurU. Be¬ 
ing a settlement of Brahmins, a brahmapurx must of necessity have been a 
centre and a disseminator of learning. It differed from an agrahdra in these 
respects only—namely that the latter formed a village of itself while the former 
was part of a city or town, and that an agrahdra, was a body corporate pos¬ 
sessing property, while a brahmapurx does not seem to have been such a body. 
So far as giving consent to measures of general interest is concerned, the brali- 

* Ep. Cam., Vol. Till, 8b. 262— 

. . . Vipra-iura-«itra-nik4tatia-m4l4yind4 ban | 
gofipudu Kuppatdr uakafa-vidytgt tin | | 

ntgald akhifa . . . tipurdnakaV-bahu-tarkka-tontrapd. | 
ragar uchiUdhvarivabhritha-tamsvapandtipavitrn-gdtrnr a- | 
tyagartita-iatya-iaucha . . . tithi-pijana-divapajtyim \ 
togayipa KuppatBra-vibhu-viprar id tm bhuvana-pratiddhard | | 

Ibid.! 8b. 276 

. . . dhdrana-maundnushthina-japa-tamddhi—iila-guiio-sampannnrum aupdiandgnihdtra-drija- 
guru-ddv old-pBjd-tatpararum . . . fajana-adhyayana . . . ^ig-Y^t-Sdtndtkarvrana-chatur^dda- 
viddrtha—tatvajfiarwn SartuviUl-karnndvatamtarum nirinmafa-vdchd-yroehanitarum . . . niiak- 
dtihisa-mlmdmsi-Bharaia-garnta—VdUydyanidisakaia-dSstra-pratifiarum . . . anddi-agraharam 
Kuppaf Brasdprvvarum. 

* In oonuexiou with tho period of usefulness of agrahdrns, it might be remarked that tho 
majority of such institutions oeased to be useful—that is, erased to be coutres of learning nnd edu¬ 
cation after about 160 ye am. The reasons for such a dead-.-top ere various :—The first place is taken 
by the troubled times and the various attacks and raids made by the armies of couteuding princes 
or ohiofs ; in the socond place, the descendants of the original grantees would degenerato and lose 
all the property by about the fifth generation ; they would thereafter have to look about for means 
of livelihood. Tho comparatively long period of usefulness of tho KuppatQr and TinaguudOr 
agrah&raa must be attributed to the large number of people that formed the agraMra and to their 
affluent oiroumstanoes which permitted them to employ a band of armed retainers lor purposes of 
oilence and defence. 

» Bee for instanoe, Ep. Cam. VoL-vii; Sk. 106,108, 119, 123, Vol. viii, Sb. 276, 277. 



mapuris, too, acted to some extent as corporate bodies. 1 * But there is no 
evidence in any inscription to show that a brahmapuri dealt as a corporate body 
with any property. Differing, therefore, in these two respects from an agrahdra, 
in all other respects a brahmapuri resembled the latter and was like it an 
educational centre. 

The inscriptions do not yield much information about the brahmapuris 
and their establishment or foundation; the reason for this is no dgubt the 
scarcity of large cities, and consequently of brahmapuris which can only form 
part of such cities, in ancient times. It is, therefore, very interesting to find an 
account given of the foundation of one in Bp. Cam., Vol. vii, Sk. 123; this 
account confirms the statement made above that except that an agrahdra 
formed a village by itself while a brahmapuri formed part of a city, there was 
not much difference between the two. The inscription referred to records that 
the dandandyaka Kesavadeva, Governor of the Banavase * twelve thousand ' 
province, being counselled* thereto by the danjan&yaka Recharasa, one of his 
officers, founded a brahmapuri, called Ktiavapura after himself, in Belgftmc 
by building a temple to the god Kfiiava and by establishing thirty-eight 
Brahmins in that brahviapura. 

For this purpose, the datyjan&yaka K6$avad6va ‘ acquired in the southern 
quarter of Balipura a tract of land fertile to produce all manner of fruit, very 
extensive and level as a mirror, from Sarvesvara Pandita of the Pauchalinga 
temple, and in that pleasant tract, after arranging and transforming to 
the utmost timber and stone as if striving to add to all the variety of forms in 
which Brahma had created wood and stone, the dandddhipa KfiSir&ja with 
exceeding devotion built for the god K6$ava an abode filled with beauty and a 
joy to the sight.’ 

' And on a large piece of land in front of that temple, this treasury of 
spreading fame acquired by the fulfilment of his heart’s desire, built a town 
and named it VlrakoSavapura. Then that jewel of dandandyakas gave that 
town, filled with commodious houses having raised seats in each chamber 
containing the softest cushions (of down) and all manner of vessels to a band 
of Brahmins. This done, that Virakiiampura was everywhere praised as the 
birth-place of the Krita-yuga, the place where all the Vedas dwelt in luxury, 
a mine of pure conduct and virtues, a place of the most exalted merit, and was 
as an anklet set with the nine kinds of gems of the earth goddess.’ 3 

l Sec the inscriptions cited shore. 

• illi bhavadlya-namdnkitax enipa Xfiavapuramuman alii Vira-Kliava-diva-dlvdyatanamumam 
nirmmiaidod aihikadcl amala-kirUtyun imutrikadol akhila-punya-pUrUiyum piratndrUhikadol 
paramasukha-iampaUiyum attain. 

3 Tran si st ion of Mr. Rice with eome alterations; p. 94« in Bp. Cam., Vol. vii. The original text 
reads as follow* [ibid., p. 1691):— 

dandandtha*hOdi-ratnam BaUpura-dalahina-dig-vibhdgadcl . . . samihita-takafa-phala 
tamudaya-janma-bhamiyum enisid ati-vipula-dcrppana-sarnalala-blApradiiamam PaAchalingad 
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After settling the Br&hminsin the houses described above, KeSava-danda- 
nftyaka provided for their income by giving them each a ‘ Vritti' (literally, 
livelihood), or some lands. The Brahmins of this brahmapuri, says the in¬ 
scription, ‘were well-endowed with all the virtues and with yama, niyama, 
dhydna, dkarana, maundnushthdna, japa and samadhi, 1 were always 
engaged in tending on the aupdsana and agnih'tra fires, and in worshipping 
the gods w teachers and Brahmins and were proficient in the six systems of 
logic, in Mimamsa and in the other sciences. They discharged the six Brah- 
rainical duties, 3 and had performed the seven STma-ffajfias beginning with 
Agnishtfma. They were learned in many Pur&nas, Smritis, kdvyas, natakas 
(dramas), in the Bhdshya and in MaTjari 3 and in different kinds of witty 
speech and in languages; they were the support of many poets, disputants, 
orators and learned people. They understood the letters on stones 4 and their 
bodies were the abode of all kinds of auspiciousness from their having been 
purified by bathing in many avabhritha *. s , • 

A comparison of this account of the foundation of a Brahmapura and of 
the learning of the Brahmins who dwelt therein, with the account, given above, 
of the foundation of the Dalavdyi agrahdra and of the learning of the Brahmins 


dehdryya Sarwilvara-pandtta-divara . . . kayyof . . . padtd l mandhara-bhU-pradHadol— 
taru-pdshdpddi-kammdntara-parinatiyam Padmajam Idkadcf hi -1 
liarisalv/fkurn: da! end wt idarofe padiyackehdgi nddiUan tmb ant | 
in ehalvam tdfdi dri*-maridauav enipa latat-Kilavdtdtamawi mV- | 
bbaara-ohaktUhrdjitam mddisidan tteyt dandddhtpam Kttirdjam | | 
mmularav aliprttiyim dandandtha-nafii-mandanmn tal-purararamaa | | 
ali-viridufa-iefiktf-prdn■ | 
nata-maflcluz-lasad-vtidla-paryydfddi- \ 
slhitu-iadandpakarana-san - l 
tatisahitam vipra-tatige koftan amCgham | | 
antu mdde | | 

idu kfila-kalpa-janma-nilayam ditav intidu riir a-tidada -1 
bhyudaya-nivdtav int idu pamtra^haritra-gunikaram tamant- } 
idu ghan&p*nya~$ampada-n\kSlanav embinat oppi tdjutir. J 
ppudu tale VirakUavapuram dharanl-nacaratna-nkpuram | | 

• Seo note 2 on p. ICC above. 

* Soc note 8 on p. 166 above. 

5 Tho reference hero ie obsoure. 

4 A reference to stone iruoriptiora and to the ecripU employed therein ? 

1 An avabhjHha is a ceremoniouA bath taken after a sacrifice is over; it marks the end of the 
period of dlkthd. 

6 Tama-niyama-nUdhf* ta-dhyiiui-dh4ro*i-inau’idntislUhdni.japa-!amddhidlla.ta*npannar 
aupdsandgnihdtra-doija-guru-ddcatdpajd-tatparanvn ihat-tarl;ka-mimdm$iitlka-ldtira-viidrada- 
rum yajana-ydj(inSdhyayaiiddhyapa»a-ddna — pratigraha tkaikarmma-xiiralamv aguish tdmddi- 
lapta-sdmasnmsthd-samavaitxtaruv axiika-purdna-xmfxtx- m ahjart-bhixhya-k ivy a- ndlaka- ndna- 
ehaynatkira-bhaf\g(-b]uith4.vidagdha-kavi-gamaka-vddi-vdgmi.r:dvaj~jana-hridayakfithta.manlrS. 
kthararum pratipanna-iildksharani mdrttSndfijjuala-kirUi-yutaruv anika~yaj;,dvabhfHhdvagdhaiia 
pavitrtkriki-sakala-mangaUspada-iarirarum appa irlmat-tarva-uarasyada Brahmapuri-Kitova- 
puradalli. 


3 
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of the agraharas described above will show how close the resemblance is 
between the two types of institutions. 

Mathas and Temples 

It now remains for me to describe the nature of mathas and temples. 
The word matha in these days is used of two different kinds of institutions; 
it means, firstly, an elementary school, especially, a village elementary school. 
Secondly, it means the pontifical seat of some person—not always a 
Brahmin—'who is the guru or spiritual teacher of some sect of people, whose 
number may be large or small. 

In early times, however, the word matha * meant nothing else but a hostel 
or hall of students; by an extension of the meaning of the word, it later 
came to be used of a residential college of students, and it is in this sense 
that we find the word used in the medieval inscriptions. 

In medieval times, therefore, a matha was a college where students lived 
and received instruction ; and as, in those times, instruction and religion were 
inseparable, all the mathas were attached to some temple or had some 
temples attached to them. That is to say, in some medieval mathas the college 
of students and their instruction took a prominent place and the worship of 
the gods took a secondary place; while in some other mathas the temple and 
the worship of the gods were given a prominent place, and the students and 
their instruction were relegated to the background. The modern mathas or 
pontifical seats of gurus are the lineal descendants of the former of the above 
two classes of mathas. In these modern mathas, too, the head of the matha 
is in charge of some images, 1 and there are students taught; but both these are 
now relegated to the background as the chief business of the head of a matha 
is now felt to be the proper guidance in matters religious and spiritual of the 
disciples of that matha. And from the latter class of mathas are, in the same 
way, descended those temples in which some instruction is, or is supposed to 
be, given to students. 3 It also seems as if the name matha has been used in 
some inscriptions to express temples only, not having anything to do with stu¬ 
dents or teaching; but it is difficult to mako a definite pronouncement on this 
point as sufficient details are not at hand. 

l Compare Amarakdia: •mathai chhdtrddi-nilayah '; but some of the mathas were mere 
rest-houses, whore food might or might not have been given, for trAvollcrB, or for oaintyins (mondi- 
oants and ascetics). 

9 8ee, on tbi6 matter, p. 202 in Ep. Ind., vol. vi and note 1 in that page. Mr. H. Krishna 
Sastri point# out that it is still tho custom in many mathas for the retiring pontiff to hand over 
charge of the images to hig successor; and that where this is not dono, disputes are euro to 
arise. 

* As, for instauoc, tho big temples at NanjangQd aud OhSmarajanagar. Among tho priests of 
thoso temples, are somo whose duty consists of toaohing tho Rigvflda, etc., to students, 
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Excluding those temples which come under malhas of either of the above 
two classes and where therefore the instruction of students was given a more 
or less prominent position, there existed in medieval times many temples in 
which arrangements were made for the instruction of pupils; but, these are 
not styled mathas by the inscriptions—probably, because there existed no hall 
or hostel where the pupils lodged. The pupils, therefore, that received instruc¬ 
tion in the temple, must have been mostly the children of the inhabitants of the 
village; and the instruction, too, mostly elementary in character. As, however, 
certain temples seem to have offered instruction of a higher type also, I have 
included them among the institutions where ‘ higher' education could be had. 
In no temple, however, could * higher' instruction have been obtained in such 
fulness or in so many subjects as was possible in an agralidra, mat ha or 
brahmapuri. Compared with these institutions, even the best of such temples 
would have stood in somewhat the same position in which a small university 
with one or two faculties stands when compared with large universities con¬ 
taining the full number of faculties. 

I shall now give some instances of temples which were seats of educa¬ 
tion :— 

Ep. Cam, Vol. xi, Dg. 39, dated December 25, a.d. 1167, records the grant 
of a village to 104 Brahmins on a fixed rent of 300 gadydnas to be paid by them, 
by the mahdmantlaliioara Vijaya-Pandya-dev*. These 300 gadydiias should, 
the epigraph proceeds to say, be spent in the service of the god Harihara; that 
is to say, in buying rice, green gram, oil, ghee, fruits and vegetables, saffron, 
camphor and such other things as would be wanted for the temple, and in 
paying the salaries or wages of the temple servants. Among these servants 
figure six pandits who were teachers of the Rig-veda, Yajurvida, Viddnta, 
Vy&karatia, Mtmdmsd and the alphabet ( akshara-Sikshd ); and the amount of 
their pay is also specified. 

The elementary nature of the education provided in Harihara’s temple 
is evident. The first part of the grant records what virtually amounts 
to the foundation of an agralidra although the word agrahara is not used 
here; the donees are, as usual, represented as ' masters of the Vedas, Veddugas, 
and of all sciences, and of good character.’ 1 

Similarly, the inscription Sk. 185 in Ep. Cam., Vol. vii, dated in 
December ‘24, a.d. 1151 [‘I) records a grant of land by Kesava-dandan«yaka 
to the temple of Pranave4vara at Tajgund, here called Stbauugfidha-pura. 
The object of the grant was that the income derived from the lands so 
granted should be applied to defray the expenses connected with the worship 

1 Bhagavatah iri-Harihara-divaiya (tAgabhdg/i-lraikJiika-nitddyagrdtana-Brahuuina-bhdja- 
ndksharaiiki)i4.vydkarana~.mlmdmsn.Yidant<toy*khyina- Rig-Yajvr - vidn-dvayddhyipandrtham 
iva vida-viddnga-pdragibhyali scddehdra-paribhyaJi mkala-tdttribkyak ehalumUara-iaUbhyo 
Brdh.mandbhyaX. 
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of the god and to pay [for the services of the temple servants. Among 
these figure six pandits—teachers of the Rig-vida , Yajur-veda-padapatha, Sa- 
niavida, Kalpa, Grammar ( iabdaidstra) including Rupdvatdra and Nyasu, and 
of Prdbhakara and Viddnta. To these six were granted lands on the income 
from which they might live and discharge their duties in the temple. The 
inscription then mentions two more teachers who taught the alphabet and 
Kannada respectively, and whose services were paid in money. Part of the 
income was to be devoted to feed and clothe forty-eight students—eight 
students in each of the six subjects mentioned above. 1 

It will be seen from the above account that the instruction offered in the 
PranavSIvara temple was of a more advanced character than that in the 
temple of Harihara. It is not easy to understand why such an elaborate 
provision should have been made for education of a higher standard when the 
town of Tftjgund was the seat of an agrahdra of Brahmins. Similar instances 
are recorded in Ep. Cam. Vol. V. Cm. 152 and Vol. iii, Tn. 27; where also 
provision is made for the education of students in agrahdras ; but in these 
instances, the education provided for is evidently of an elementary type. We 
have, therefore, to conclude that the Brahmins of the agrahdras gave instruction 
of an advanced type only. 

For another example of a temple where education could be had, see Ep. 
Cam. VI, Kd 51; see also the names of donors in ibid., Vol. V, Bl. 101. 

As regards mafhas, I shall give below a description of the Kwliya-maf/ui 
which will show what sort of an educational institution it was. For other 
instances, seo Ep. Cam. VI, Sg. 11,13, etc. These show that the mathas in 
question provided instruction of an advanced type in all the fourteen or 
eighteen sciences mentioned above. 

We see then that in the medieval period the institutions where ' higher' 
instruction in the branches of learning could have been had were of three kinds— 
agrahdras, madias and temples, and bruhmapuris. Of these three kinds the 
brahmapurU were few in number because large cities (wherein the brahma- 
puris had to be situated) were few; the majhas were somewhat more numer¬ 
ous while the agrahdras were the most numerous of these three kinds and 
existed in scores all over the country. 

The subjects taught in these institutions were the same as were taught in 
ancient India, namely, the Vidas, Viddngas and Dpdngas, and the Raids or 
arts, the same fourteen or eighteen sciences (Vidyds) in short. Owing, however, 


vdda-khancixkav tradu bhata-vrM*-Kan**laiuh*ratiki1u> . Riavidn 

dxka 1 Yajuf-vSdadalli pada-hka^lHa \ salpadakhandika | SimavSdada khandika | labdaid,lr'a- 

rupdvixtdra-nydsa-knaxtdika | Pr*bhikar**id£ntmMa*dika . khnnd iluMu 

Mira « ra lekkad* 6 kha^OM **ba ohcUir a ru IS . kannadad'upU5 

o aluikihc.a sdtlra^ia:aru. •°* u P da,i V a ^e ffa5 
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to the development of literature, there was a change of the textbooks that 
were studied. This difference will become apparent below where I shall give 
a description of the K diyamafha. Perhaps there was a change in the time of 
beginning the school or college course, in the curricula of studies and in the 
duration and occasion of holidays; the inscriptions, however, are silent on these 
[joints, and it is futile to speculate on them. The same obscurity prevails as 
regards ihe character of discipline enforced, the authority enforcing the disci¬ 
pline and the length of the college course. But in all these matters, we will 
not be far wrong if we assume that the old rules continued to be in force with 
such changes only in details as were necessitated by altered circumstances. 

Such then is the description of a medieval Indian University—a descrip¬ 
tion which applies equally to all kinds of institutions, agrahdras, maihas and 
brahmapuris. If, therefore, I have chosen Belgfime as the subject of this paper, 
it is because the inscriptions give us so many details about the city itself and 
its handsome buildings, about the several mafhas, the heads thereof and the 
subjects taught therein and about the patronage bestowed on them by gover¬ 
nors, kings and emperors, and because we also got glimpses of the nature 
of tho times. 

To begin then with the city of Belgame. As stated above Belgftmc was the 
capital of the Banavase 1 twelve thousand ’ provineo. It must have been a 
large city§ for it contained three puras, 1 seven brahmapuris, five original 
mafhat * and scoros of fine temples, the chief among which were tho temples of 
Dakshiua-KfidSretfvara, TripurantakfiSvara, Pauchn-libgStfvara, BhBrund6$- 
vara, Nakharfldvara, Agnlfivara, Sarvfidvara, KusumSGvara, KcSavaand Narasi- 
lpha. There were besides several Jain and Buddhist bastis and vih&ras. 
The city must have existed from ancient times; for the tradition in the 
eleventh century was that it was founded by Bali, king of tho D&navas and, 
called Balipura after him.* Tho city is therefore styled unddi rdjadhdni 3 
(capital from time immemorial) pal^aiwtjala tavarmau4*—the mother of cities 
mddi-pa[[ana ‘—the city without beginning, mahapat{ana or mahd-rdja- 
dhdni , •—the large city or capital, etc., in the inscriptions several of which give 
a description of the city and of the learning and wealth of its inhabitants. 

§ Sk. 118 lolls us that there were forty houses ( okkalu ) of garland-makers [malag&ra), 1,000 
houses of (dmbaligns (preparers of boUMonf ?) and fifty houses of klligas (makers of oil) in Bolgnme. 

» Tho meaning of this torm is somowhat obscure; at first sight it looks as if by this term 
should bo understood the settlomonts of merchants, who are oalled * nakltara' or ' nagara ' which is 
a synonym of pura. But I am not quite sore that that is the meaning. 

* Ep. Cam. Vol. vil, Sk. 119. 

•But the oldest inscription in Bclgiuno—Sk. 164, dated about a.d. 685 calls it Va]llrggdvic, 

3 Ibid., Sk. 99,106. 

* Ibid., Sk. 100. 

S aid., Sk. 105. 

« Ibid., Sk. 94, 99. Iu8,131, otc. 
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The inscription No. 100 in Ep. Corn., Vol. vii, for instance, describes Belg&me 
as follows:— 

‘ Among the myriads of countries the famous Kuntala country is the best; 
in which, if well considered, Balligave, the treasmyof good people, the mother 
of cities, is the best, its fame being spread throughout the whole world bounded 
by the ocean. Being the sole abode of the learned (otherwise, the gods), it is 
like Amar&vati; being filled with happiness (otherwise, serpents) it is.like the, 
splendid Bhogavati-pura; being inhabited by wealth-givers (otherwise by 
Kubera), it is like Alak&vatl;—thus celebrated throughout the sea-engirdled 
earth, what city can compare with Ballig&ve ’ ? 

' To describe the qualities of its citizens Hospitable to strangers, of one 
speech, the birth-place of prudence, the dwelling place of dharma, a theatre 
for the performance of excellent poets, a simple mine of honour, performers of 
the pure worship of Hari, Hara, Pahkajfcsana, Jina and other gods—who in 
the sea-encircled earth are equal to the great citizens of BajligAve ? As by the 
bestowal of perishable articles, they can obtain neither this world nor the next, 
they from time to time stock their shops with the imperishable, the merchants of 
that famous town. Like Surapati in being the resort of the learned (otherwise, 
gods) like Indra’s great elephant, resplendent with great liberality (otherwise, 
with rut); like the moon, in being the seat of many rays (otherwise, of many 
arts); like the serpent king in maintaining the earth (otherwise, patience);— 
who in this world are equal to the great citizens of BalJig&ve? 

* And thero the temples of Hari, Hara, Kamalasana, VJtarftga and 
Buddha, like five necklaces of the Earth, stand resplendent in that city.' 

' And there are three puras, like three eyes of Samagra L&kahml or like 
three pearl necklaces round the throat of that fair one.’ 1 

1 Translation of Mr. Rice, with alteration* ; the original reads as follows 
jviafada-Mtxyol regard* KunUda^ltam, tdrav alii Um | 

Banavaie-nd-lu tdrav adafof paribhdvite Bnlfigdvr \ 
jiuunidhi palfa^aAgafa latarmmane tiram enippa klrUiUvi - | 
vananidhi mirey igt tale parvvidud urroi tamatla-dhilriya | 
adu vibudhaikdvduun Am or deal ty <vU alibltAgi-tdvyaeanl 1 
adu petorveUu rahjuuta Bhdgav all-pur adante bhdvisalk | 
adu Dhanada-pratdvyav Alakdpurad-anl-ene Baffiglveg i- | 
vudo podi-paltanam negarda vdrddhi-partta+amatta-dh*triyo'i-\\ 

(dliya nagara-janaAgafa gunangaptm pdfvade} 

para-hUar dkavdkyar arivtngc tavar-mmane dUarmmad dgaram j 

ia-rasa-kavilvardvalig*-kdligfiha>u kani pennmeg ormnutyum | 

Bari-Bara-FaAkajdiana-Jinddi-vinirvnnafa-dltarmniar endad dr | 
ddartyaro Bafligdveya mahd-nagarangafal l-dharitriycl 
kiduv-odameyan ondane ko- | 

U ede madagad xham^araAgaf mb eraduman an-1 

gadiyol kidad odameyan adi -1 

gadig drjjipar alii tugarda nagara-jan<o,ga1\ 

SurapatiyanU tarwa-viiudhddrayar Indra-gajdndradanle bad- j 
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And in Sb. 277 in Ep. Cam, Vol. viii, we read that the city of Balipura 
or Belgftme was most beautiful with merchants wealthy as KubSra, with three 
puras the favoured abodes of Tripurari (6iva), five mathas, which practising the 
rites of their own respective creeds, were free from deceit, three medical dis- 
pensariest for the promotion of dharma, three 1 brahmapuris in which the houses 
were as if joined together, and with numerous varied handsome mansions ! * 
See also JJp. Cam., Vol. viii, Sb. 277 where the beauty of the women of Balgame is 
belauded ; ibid., Vol. vii, Sk. 106 which praises the parks and tanks of the city 
and Sk. 100, 114, 123, 137 and 169 which describe some temples and images 
in that city. 

The city seems to have had two parts or sections Hinya-Ba]ligd re (men¬ 
tioned in Ep. Cam., Vol. viii, Sb. 276) and Kiru-BalHg&ve (mentioned in ibid., 
Vol. vii, Sk. 96; 123). 

I have already mentioned above that there were a large number of temples 
in this city. Of most of them, even the traces have been lost; but a few are 
still standing and give us an indication of how beautiful they—and the other 
toraples—must have once been. Of these, the Kid&ritvara temple is a 
trikUldohala or triple temple of the so-called Chftlukyan style; and the Tri- 
pur&ntakiivara is another fine structure with ‘ exquisitely carved door ways 
and perforated screens.' The PaHchali*gUvara temple is another fine temple 
with a well-carved doorway. In fact, the carving in these temples is such that 
Mr. Rice says that in this respect the Belgftme temples are second to none in 
the State. * For a description of the architecture and sculpture, see Mr. Nara- 

suratara-ddna-saxnpad-adhikdnnatar induvinante lal-katf- | 
dluxrar AhtrdjananU nikhifa-kshameg dtpadar endod f gif ir | 
ddoreyaro Baffigdvtya mahd-nagara*galol-l-dharitriyol\\ 

mattam alii 

Hari-Hara-Kamafdsana-Vi- | 
tardga-Bauddhdlayahgafind inlu vasun- ; 
dhnreg eseva pajlcha-earadant | 

»r« paitCha-malhaAgaf tstvuv d-paUanadcf 

mattam alii 

marum purdfigal alliya | 

mflrom kangal samagra-Lakshmige wtip d- | 

nireya korafoi nelasida | 

mOrum muUina laranga} t mb ant \rkku{\ 

f Thero is a lacuna in the text at this place, and I am unable to ondomtand how Mr. Rice 
arrived at the meaning 1 medical dispensaries as given by him in the translation. 

1 This is obviously a mistake for seven brahmapuris. 

* d-Banavdse-ddiakke tilakam ippant ippa mahipaltana ri mrjjita-Purandara-jmr n m Balli - 
puram adara-vifdsom ent endode | | 

dhanaddpa[ma)r enipa nagarahgafim Tripurdrige Uli-nivdsam enipa marum puratgafim 
tva-dartan&nus&ri-saddch&rdchara nadim r.iiidtkyam enipa paieha-mathahgalxm dharmma- 
pravardhanakk endu marum . . . gafum mane-kaltidandir oppuva marum brahmapurigafim 
vwidha-ndnd-ramya-hamyafigalim ati-saundaryyam enipa Balipuradolu. Compare al*o Ep. 
Cam. Vol. vii. Sh. 108. 

3 Mysore OattUeer, VoL ii, p. 448 ; Imperial Oaselleer of India, Mysore and Coorg, p. 251.1 
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simhachar’s Report (for 1910-11) referred to above, and p. 46 of the Introduc¬ 
tion to Ep. Cam., Vol. vii, which also contains more than ten plates illustrating 
the above. 

The K8dftr64vara temple has additional interest attached to it in that it 
was the proto-type of the temple of the same name (now unfortunately in 
ruins) at HajobTd; for Abhinava-Ketala-devi the queen of Ballala II, who was 
associated with him was connected with the neighbouring city of B%ndalike' 
and must have been familiar with the KedftrSfivara temple at Belgftme. 

It has already been seen above that at Belgftme there wore five original 
mathas , dedicated to 6iva, Vishnu, Brahma, Jina and Buddha respectively, and 
some which were founded later, among which the Kodiya-matha was the most 
important. As this matha and some other mat has belonged to the Kftlftmukhas 
who had made Belgftme one of their centres, and who by means of their 
learning and educational activities contributed much to the importance of 
Belgftme, it is necessary to give here a brief account of them and their 
activities. 


The Kalamukhas. 

The Kdldmukhas were a sect of $aiva devotees and are in the Mysore 
inscriptions described as having come from Kashmir. • Thoy are mentioned in 
Rftm&nujftchftrya’s Sri Bhdsliya on II. 2, 36 where it is said that * laguda- 
dhdrana ’ or carrying a staff was one of their characteristic practices. They 
were followers • of the system of Saiva philosophy, which goes by the name 
of Nakulisa-darfiana or Lakullfia-darrfana, Lakulftgama or Pft4upata-dar4ana. 1 2 * 4 
An extract from the Tarkarahasyadipikd, a commentary on the Shad dariana- 
samuchchaya of Gunaratna-silri (date about a.d. 1363) given by Mr. D. R. 
Bhftpdftrkar in his paper entitled * LukulMa’ in the Annual Report for 1906-7, 
of the Archaeological Survey of India informs us that the 6aivas were divided 
into four sects—Kajamukhas, Pftlupatas, Saivas and Mahftvratadharas, 5 that 
m each sect were people that were married (sastrika) and people that were 
unmarried ( nistrika ), i.e. celibates or nai-shthika-brahmacharins, and that the 
celibates were esteemed to be better than the married people. * 


1 Ep. Oam. Vol. vii, Introduction, p. 40. 

2 Soo Ep. Cam. Vol. vii, 8k. 114; 19 ; 20. 

s Sco, for instance, ibid., 96, 107, 123; V. Ak. 02. But tho heads of the K0»T4vara temple at 
KuppatQr aro deaonbod as followers of SivSgama, soc Ep. Cam., Vol. viii, 8k. 27C, 270. It scorns 
thoroforo, that some KAJimukhas followed the UkulAgaina and some the givtgama. 

4 Tho LikuIa or dariana is describod iu oh. 349 SSntiparva, Malidbhdrata • iu the 

Viyu-, Lifiga-, and Karma Purina. i, in the Saiasamhiti of the Skanda-Parana, and in the Sarva- 
dariana->arigraha. It is also noticed in tho commentaries of Sankara, Bilminoia, etc., on II. 2 30 
37 of the Brahma-Satras. ‘ ' 1 

5 Loc. cit ., p. 190. 


• Ibid. 
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The earliest mention in Mysore of the Kftl&mukhas is in the Nandi plates 
of the Rdshtrakiita Govlnda HI. This epigraph contains a date corresponding to 
December 18, a.d. 807 ; on which day a grant of a village was made by the 
above-mentioned king to Isvaradnsa, the head of the temple at Nandi. This 
IAvaradflsa is styled a Kalftraukha and the disciple of Kalasakti in the Chik- 
BaUapur plates dated a.d. 810 which record a grant of land to the former on 
behalf ofc the temple. 1 

The above is the earliest date for the Kalftmukhas in Mysore; from this 
time they seem to have spread rapidly and to have gained influence. In the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries especially, they were in a flourishing condition 
and held the headships of many malhas and temples in Mysore. We find 
them, for example, well established in Belgame where they held the headships 
of the temples tor vialjios) of KiddrSfvara, 9 NakhariSvara ,• Kusumitivara. * 
SarviSvara , J Tripurdntakiivara ,• Pa>'ohaiingiivara 1 and NandikSSvara.* Kup- 
pafcfir which was referred to above in connexion with its agrah&ra was another 
influential centre of the Ka|Amukhas, perhaps more influential, so far as the 
K&jamukha order itself was concerned than Belgame. The K'fifvara 
temple there was presided over by the Kal.&mukhan; and we learn from Ep. 
Cam., Vol. viii, Sb. 27C, that to this temple were attached seventy-seven other 
temples and that the head of the KofMvaia temple therefore directed the affairs 
of these other temples also. The inscription names seven of the seventy-seven 
temples; these were the temples of Svayambhu at Knllamulugunda, of Bftma- 
natha at Kuppatur, of Jaitftpura at Devangcri, of Ramantttha at Kiruvade, of 
Siddhan&tha at Knbbinasirivuru of Gr&mOSvara at Abbaluru and fcho Mnla- 
sthftna temple at Hnngal; and we also learn from the inscriptions that in the 
eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth centuries the Kfltfdvara temple was presided 
over by very able pontiffs who were the recipients of the patronage of 
emperors, princes and governors 9 to quite the same extent as their confreres at 
Belgftma^/The inscriptions mention the names of four of these pontiffs— 
R&jagttru Sarvesvarasokti (in &aka 993, Sddh&rana — a.d. 1070) another 
Sarvcsvarasaktl, (in Saka 1172, Saumya — a.d. 1249) his son the Rdjaguru 
Rudrnsakti and the latter’s younger brother, Sarvcsvarasakti the younger, 


» Sco tho Report of tho Aroh®ologio*l Department for 1918-14. 

„ Ep. Corn., Vol, vii 8k, 92, 98, 99, 100, 101, eto. 
a Jbid., 8k. 94. 

4 Jbid., 8k. 112. 
l Ibid., 8k. 114,292 end 20. 

« Ibid., 8k. 123. 

’ Ibid., 8k. 118,119, 292 and 12C. 

« Jbid., 8k. 126. 

9 e.g. of tho Oholukyan Emperor Somesvara II Bhavanalkamalla, tho 8eunn Slnghana, the 
MahimandaHivara Uvaradeva, tho MalutmandaHivara Dronapala and the mahd-pradfuina Moha* 
devadandanayaka. 

4 
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the last of these being more highly belauded 1 than the famous Rdjaguru 
Vamasakti of Belgftiue. 

In the same way the KallSSvara temple and the Sambhulinga temple at 
Chadurugola and Asagoda in Jagalur Taluk were presided over by the Kftla- 
mukhas 9 who also had a college there for instructing students. 

The names borne by the Kfijftmukha ascetics are very characteristic and 
peculiar; they mostly end in Sakti as Siva-saJcti, RudraSakti iSwraSakti, ' 
iSdnasakti, TribhuvanaSakti, D'evendraSakti, etc.; some end in Siva as Kumd- 
raMva, Jildna-Hva, DharmaSiva and PadmaSiva, some in rd§i as S'miardSi • 
NdgardSi, VamardU, and others again in dbhdrana as Vidydbharana, 
Surydbharajia. But while the names ending in, Siva, raii and dbharana, 
are sometimes borne by Saivas not belonging 3 to the Kftjftmukhasect, the 
names ending in Sakti do not seem to bo borne by any but Kftlftmukhas. 
They, therefore furnish a ready means of finding out whether a particular 
temple was presided over by the Kftlftmukhas or not in those cases where the 
word Kft|ftraukha itself is not used. And judging by such names, we find that 
the Kftlftmukhas were in charge of many temples and were established in 
many places 3 in what are now the Hassan, Ka<jur and Chitaldrug districts and 
were occasionally to be found in what are now the Mysore, Bangalore and 
Tumkur districts; thoir establishments in the Kolar and Shiraoga districts have 
already been touched upon above. They were also established at Abbajur, 
Hftngal, Gadag, the SrI-parvata or Srhiaila in Kurnool 5 and generally all over 
the Kannada-speaking country. It is not known if they had settlements in the 
Tolugu or Tamil countries. 

The Kftlftmukhas wore divided into divisions and sub-divisions called 
pa7sho or parse, dva\i and santati. Of these we find mention made of the 
Sakti-parshe* and the Sdleya-parshe -, 7 but the latter does not seem to have 
been a division of the Kftlftmukhas. In the Sakti-parshe wo hear of the 


• 8m Ep. Cam., Vol viii, pp. 03, 04. 

• Ep. Cam., Vol. ri, 8b. 8,10. 

m JL 1 5*! on ‘ • toe. at, p. 188 . and 'another paper by him 

^ w ' n ?io 0n .° '"I* *' i0 “ l0 J ° Urnal 0/1,10 Bcnnha y Draneh °f iht Auntie 
Society ho. lxl, p. 153, foot note 1. Mont of tho roforonoca about tho KftllraukhM and Lakullia 
given by mo above havo boon taken from thoRO two papers. 

... ’V 6 - **> 1H ’ l18 ’ 193 ■ * k - 8 ' M. H. 103, 110,118,119,124, 

lhiA Vnl C |’ ’ 8i Vo1 ' vi , Kd ' 1°, 20 ' 80,32,31,72, 77,79, 60,113, 101; 

Ng io vol l^Sr si ' ^ 86 ’ 18,1 189! 83 ' S '' 78 • V "‘- >Ji. 0k. 35 ; vol iv, 

276 = ** V0 ‘- Xi '- “' 86i * ** ™ ‘0 - - 0*0.6 

„„ 9 ‘; "• 101 ” lC ' Th " «7ms ,o me to h.v. ,„ m , 00D „«. 

on with tho fact noted above that many of tho names of tho Kftlimukhaa ends in Sakti 
7 Jbid.. Sk. 87,106. 
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ParvatdvaM 1 and MuvarakTmeya-santati in Bp. Cam., Vol. vii, Sk. 94, 99, 104, 
etc., and in Sk. 108 the Miivarakoneya-santati seems to be called by the name 
of Devavratamuni-santati also. The epigraphs Sk. 153 and Sk. 316 speak of 
the A . . . ka-santati and the . . . gaveya-santati of the Parvatvali, while 
the epigraphs Sk. 19, 20 and 292 and 114 speak of some Kajaraukha teachers 
of the Ittegeya-santati (this seems to be also called the KdsmiradSvara-santati) 
of the Xhujangdvali of the Sakti-parshe ; the teacher Lakulirfvara (about 
whom see below) seems to have belonged to this sub-division of the Ka|amu- 
khas. Besides these, the epigraph No. Ck. 35 in Bp. Cam., Vol. xii refers to a 
line of teachers of the Agastyttvara-matha in Sruaila and Ibid., Vol. vii, Sk. 
277 to a line of teachers of the NonambMvara-matha of Arasikere. 

There seem to have existed in Mysore both kinds of Kajamukhas—married 
as well as celibate referred to by the author of the Tarkarahasya-dipikd, (see 
above). Not only do we hear of sons and daughters * of K&Jamukha priests, 1 * 3 
but wc also have reference to naish{hiha-tapomdrga-nirata (devoted to celibacy) 
and naishthika l * * * * * -brahtnachdri-matha in many inscriptions. 

The epigraph Sk. 99 in Bp. Cam., Vol. vii describes the Kajamukhas 
as Sishya-chdtaka-varshdkdla-mukhar, i.e. ‘ the beginning of the rainy season 
(in satisfying the thirst) to the chdtaka birds the disciples ’ and thereby 
seems to imply that the Kajamukhas or at least those of the MuvarakTmeya- 
santati wore great educationists. This seems certainly to have been the 
fact; for, most of the colleges we know of in Belgame belonged, as we shall 
see below, to the Kajamukhas; and among the priests of this sect appear 
many who have the prefix rdjaguru ‘ teacher to the king ’ to their names. 
Such, for instance, are tho rdjaguru Sarvcsvarasakti 1 (c. a.d. 1071), the 
rdjaguru Rudrasakti • (c. a.d. 1250) both of Kuppafcur, tho rdjaguru Vama- 
saktl 7 (c. a.d. 1160) of Belgame, the rdjaguru Rudrasakti * (c. a.d. 1256) 
of Dvarasamudra, the rdjaguru Kriyasakti 9 (c. a.d. 1206) of Asandi and 
the rdjaguru Kriyasakti (c. a.d. 1868) 10 who was the teacher or preceptor 
of Bukka of Vijayanagar, and of Harlhara 11 and Dcvaraya. *• Of these the 
latter Kriyasakti and tho latter Rudrasakti though not called Kajamukhas 
in the inscriptions can be recognized as such by their names. 


1 Hm this ParvatAvnli any connexion with Siiparvata in Kurnool, where thcro oxistod a 
mafha oi tho KlliUnukhas? 

- Sco, o.g. Ep. Ca>n. Vol. vi, Kd. 16, 29, 148 ; I6id. Vol. v, Ak. 104 ; Bl. 117, 119. In Kd. 29 are 
given the names of tho wives also of tho priests. 

3 That is to say, judging by thoir names Viimaiakti, etc. Somo of the epigraphs do not them- 

solves oallcd them KAjamukhas. 

* See Ep. Cam. Vol. x, Jb. 10; VoL v, Ak. 41; Vol. xii, Ck. 86 ; Vol. xii, Sk. 277, etc. 

* Ep. Cam., Vol. viii, Sb. 270. » Ibid., Sb. 276. 

l Ibid., Vol. vii, Sk. 96, 101,105, etc. 8 Ibid., Vol. v, Ak. 108, 8. 

» Ibid., Vol. vi, Kd. 164; Vol. vii. Ci. 64. so jmj., Vol. vii, 8k. 281. 

l» Ibid , Vol. v, Cn. 266. u Ibid., Vol. xi, Dg. 28. 



The latter of the Eriydsaktis named above is the latest Kal&mukha 
name that is met with in the Mysore inscriptions. His name first meets 
us in Sk. 281, dated Saka J290 (-a.d. 1368) which records the foundation 
of'an ayrahdra named Vidycsvarapara by Madhavamantrln 1 * one of the 
disciples of the above-mentioned Kriy&$akti. This record is interesting 
in more than one respect; in the first place it acquaints us with the fact 
that the donees were all Kashmir Brahmins * (Kaimirdn brdhmanpttanxdn) 
and thus corroborates what was said above as to the KfU&mukhas having 
originally come from Kashmir, and as to the bearers of names ending in saktx 
being Kalftmukhas. In the second place it mentions among the donees a 
number of Kalha-sdkluldhydyinah or followers of the Katliasdkhd of the Black 
YajurvSda and thus testifies to the KathaSdkhd 3 having been prevalent 
in the fourteenth century a.d. in that part of the country. 4 5 

The latest inscription where the name of this Kriy&tfakti (or of another 
gunc of the same name) is cited is Ep. Cam. Vol. xi, Dg. 23, dated August 11, 
a.d. 1410. After this time, we meet the K&l&mukhas no more in Mysore. 

We do not know for what purpose the Kftlftmukhas came so far south 
from Kashmir; their object perhaps was a missionary one to get converts 
to 6aivisra, but one cannot for paucity of data be certain of it. In the 
same way, we do not know why and at what time the Killamukhas 
disappeared from Mysore; hero too the possibility is that their institutions 
were wellnigh all destroyed by the Muhammadans; but on this matter again 
no information is available. 

The Educational Institutions op Belqamk 
Turning now to the educational institutions of Belgftme, we have already 
scon above that the city had seven original brdhmapurU, five original matjias 
dedicated respectively to 3iva, Vishnu, Brahmi, Jiua and Buddha, and scores 
6f temples. We have also seen above that the dandandyaka Kijfiava founded 
another brahmapuri named KMavapura 4 in Saka 1080 or a.d. 1168. 

1 Different from the MndhAva-mantriu who wu tho brother of Siyana, tho .commentator on 
bho VodAB. The MldhSva-mantrin who founded tho aqraUdra is also an Author, as it is he who 
hAs oommented on tho SUa-tamhiU of tho Skanda-Purdna. RogArding theso two Nidhava- 
mantrlns. soo Mr. Narasimhachav’s paper on • S*ya ? n And his brother. ’ in tho Indian Antiquary 
for Jftn.-Fob. 1916. 

• Thot is to BAy of Kanhmir decent. Tho names of the donees are uot Kasbmirco names and 
so ono has to conoludo that thoy wore descendants of Kashmirco Brahmins—i.o. KilAmukbaR that 
originally came and settlod in Mysore- and particularly in what is now tho Shimoga dislriot. 

3 In view of tho fact that there were as.inauy as twouty-ono Ka»ha4SkhIya Brahmins sottled 
there in a.d. 1808, it is not unlikely that a diligent search in the nighbourhood will bring to light 
some MSS. of that Savihild and of other allied works. Prof. Schroder’s odition of the Samhitd is, 
as is well known, imporfect owing to scanty MS. malorial. 

4 The epigraph in addition to tho Kafhas, mentions tho Chirdyaniya<harana and dmndya. 

5 T° be distinguished from the 'brahmapura KeiavapurT mentioned in Sk. 182, dated 
January 23, x.v. 1072. This latter e\ idcntly must have been one of the original saves brahmopurd 
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Of the five original mafhas referred to above, we do not know definitely 
which particular temples, out of so many that existed in Belgftme were 
included among them. The epigraph Sk. 118, dated April 10, a.d. 1054, 
mentions a Chaturmukha temple which in all likelihood seems to have been 
that one of the five mat has which was dedicated to Brahma. Of the other 
four mat has, there are no data available that will enable us to hazard even 
a guess £8 to the identity of those dedicated to Vishnu, Jina and Buddha ; 
and as regards the maiha dedicated to Siva, it seems probable that by 
this term must be understood one of the four following temples—that of 
ChandrHvara mentioned in Sk. 118, dated April 10, a.d. 1064; that of the 
PaXcfiamatha referred to as ' hiriyavuitha Panchamatha ’ or the old mailia 
named Pauchamatha in the epigraphs Sk. 106, dated January 23, a.d. 1090, 
Sk. 119, dated July 20, a.d. 1181, and Sk. 123, dated in a.d. 1158; that of 
the JagadikamallMvara or BhitunlSivara similarly referred to as an ‘old 
mofha' (hitiyamalha) in the epigraphs Sk. 106 (January 23, a.d. 1099?), 
Sk. 118, (April 10, a.d. 1054) and Sk. 123 (a.d. 1158); and that of Nandi- 
kiivara which is spoken of as the 4 m-Ula-sth&na ’ or as the original, first or 
oldest temple in one of the Qldest of the Belgftme inscriptions, Sk. 126, dated 
December 22, a.d. 1017. In all probability this was the 6aiva temple which 
was included in the five original mat has. 

It is thus clear that the temples or mafhas which are most frequently 
mentioned in the Belgftme inscriptions of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, 
namely, the Kedftrftdvara temple, the Pauchalinga temple, the Tripurftntaka 
temple, the NakharCrfvara, Sarvflfivara, Kusumefivara temples, etc., are none 
of them included in the five original malhas. They must therefore all. of 
them have been later in time than these mafhas ; and some of the published 
inscriptions do, in fact, give us an account of the foundation ’ of some of those 
temples. 

^ Of these later temples, somo as for instance the KftdftrBfivara 9 and the 
Hariharftditya 3 temples are called malhas and others are not, although, as 
will be seen below, in some of these latter provision was made for the instruc¬ 
tion of students. Of the original malhas dedicated to 6iva, Vishnu and 
Brahma, and of the other 6aiva temples, mentioned above that were known 
as mafhas, namely, the BhP.ruudSSvara temple, the Panclumatha temple and 
the NandikftSvara temple, we do not know how many had provision for 
instructing students, and how many were called mafhas merely by reason of 
affording shelter and food to ascetics. I shall therefore in what follows give 
an account firstly of the malhas and secondly of temples that are not in the 
inscriptions styled malhas which afforded instruction to pupils; and then I 
shall give an account of the other mafhas and other temples, some of which 


I See, c.g. bk. 112, 114,11S, 183, 129, 13), eto. 
3 8k.129. 


* 8k. 100,102,104,108, etc. 
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must have provided for the education of brahmacharins though this fact is not 
intimated to us by the inscriptions that have been found so far. 

Of the educational mathas at Belg&me, the Kodiya-matha or the Kedares- 
vara-matha was by far the most important and the most influential in the 
twelfth century. I shall, therefore, take this up first for consideration and 
come to the earlier mathas afterwards. 


The Kodiya-Mathi 

The Kodiya-matha or Kedaresvara temple was situated in the southern 
quarter of the city of Belgsme near the T&varegere 1 or tank of lotuses. The 
temple as we saw above was a triple one (trikutachala) and must have been in 
those times very beautiful. We learn, for instance, from Sk. 96 that the Kala- 
churi Emperor Sankama with some of his chief officers came on an excursion to 
Belgftme and was so much impressed by seeing ‘ the three-pinnacled temple 
of the god Dakshina-KedArgsvara, the arbour mantapa, the jewels, worship, 
the many golden kalaias, the gifts of knowledge and gifts of food and the many 
religious acts ’ 1 that he thought that he could do nothing better than show 
his appreciation of what he had seen by making the gift of a village to the 
temple. The epigraphs, Sk. 100 and Sk. 92 relate similar incidents; and the 
donor in the latter case was so impressed that he thought that the Dakshina- 
Kedftra was, in point of religious greatness and sanctity, * double of Varanasi 3 
hundred-fold of Kedara, 4 and a thousand-fold of £ri-parvata. 5 

Regarding the activities of this matha, we are told by the epigraph, Sk. 102 
that the Dakshina-Kedarasthana was ‘a kiddra (i.e. field) where grow crops in 
the shape of the hairs of the human body standing erect from joy at the 
worship of the Siva-iinga; the place appointed for the performance of the 
rites of the Saiva brahmachdrin ascetics, the place for the study of the four 
Vedas, namely, the Rig - Yajur- Sdma and Atharva- Vedas with their angas ; 
the place where are expounded the grammatical works of Kum&ra, Panini and 
Sakatayana, the Sabd&nusts&na• and other such works; the place where 
the six systems of philosophy (dartana), namely, the Nydya, Vaiiishika, 
Mimdmsd, Sdnkhya, etc., as well as the philosophies of the Buddhists 
and others are lectured upon; the places where the yoga-sdstras of Lakula, 


i Sk. 93, 99, etc. 

'Brtmad^hi^KSMriivara^vara Uitd-m<zn {a p a mum ratna- 

iM^a-kalaiawalumam oidyd^nncdinddyandkairi.kdnjyamavz JT ycMzdrtham 
dakimna-kiddravuh ndv indnum dkamrKa-kdryyamam mddalvtlkuvcndu. 
i.e. Benares, in N. India. 

* Kedara er KMirnlth a place of pilgrimage on the southern slopes of the Himalayas. The 
KaWar* temple at Belgame was so named by the Kalamukhas who originally came from 
Kashmir because ,t mmmded ,hcm of the Kedic, s.h,ch they familiar with in l(Lhm” 

Kor , § fW 0r a place of the Was in the Kurnool district. The popular 

belief is that a mere look at the hill is enough to lead one to muldi (salvation). W 

to. “* h ° WCVer> d0Qbt,Ul “ *° Wheth8r * •****> ** BaHdnuUtana is hero referred- 
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Pataujali and others are expounded; the seat of the eighteen Purdnas, of the 
books on Dharma-sdstras, of all the kavyas, n&iahas, ndtikds and the various 
other sciences; the place where food is freely, distributed to the poor, the desti¬ 
tute, the lame, the blind, the deaf, story-tellers, singers, drummers, flute-players, 
dancers, eulogists, the naked, the wounded, kshapanakas (Jain sannydsins ), 
ekadandins, tridandins, hamsas and paramahamsas (four orders of Brahmin 
sannydsyis) and other beggars from all countries ; the place for the treatment 
of the diseases of destitute sick persons ; and a place of security for all living 
tilings.’ * 

And, further on, the same epigraph says :— 

‘ Its matha is like the ancient Kamatha (or tortoise),' a support of all the 
world ; like Narasirpha distinguished for the slaying of HiranyakaSipu (other¬ 
wise, for gifts of money and food); like Kurukshetra, the abode of Sarasvati; 
like the Khachara-loka, surrounded by Vidyadhara chiefs (otherwise, great 
men of learning); like the great Mandara mountain, the essence of all space- 
quarters; like Vasudeva, rejoicing in the sound of Akrnra’s words (otherwise, 
gentle words); like the abode of Bhavafil, filled with the holy rites of brahvia- 
charms.' i * * * * * * * 9 

It will be seen from the above passages that the activities of the Kedaresvara- 
or Kodiya-mafha were five-fold. The matha (1) afforded opportunities for the 
worship of the ^ivalinga; ( 2 ) had some quarters attached to it in which Saiva 
ascetics could live and pursue their religious observances, (3) had a hospital in 
which all diseased persons were treated, (4) distributed food freely to all who 
asked for it, and (5) gave instruction in many branches of learning to students. 
It is with this last form of activity alone that we are here concerned. 

The subjects taught in the matha have been enumerated above, and as 
can be seen, are in substance the same as the fourteen or eighteen vidya-s or 
sciences named above with the kalds added. As was pointed out above, there 
is a change in the textbooks studied owing to the development of literature 
which had occurred meanwhile. In grammar, for example, the books of 

i Dakshina-Ktddra-slhanamum Siva-linga-pUjd-pufaka-sasyasarasa-kidJra-ithdnamwK naish 

{m*n - brahmacharyya - 8ivamuni-jandnu»h\hdna -nishlhita - ithdnamum sdnga-Rig- Yajus • Sdmd- 

tharva-ehalur-vveda-svddhyoya-sthdiuwium Kaumdra-Pdni>\iya-Sdkatdyan<i-iahddntiidsan&di4,y&. 

kararui-bydkhyina-slh&ndmumNydya-Vaiiishika-Mim&msd-S&nkhya-BauddluIdi-tliad^iariana-bya 

khyina-sth&namum Lakula-siddh&nta-Pitanjalddi-ydga-tdstra-by&khy&na-sthdnamum nshlddaia- 

purdna dharmma-bastra-sakala- kdbya-ndtaka- ndtikadi - vividha - vidya - ithanamum dindndlhnd- 

paUgvandha-badhira - kathaka-gdyaka ■ vddaka - vdmiika - narttaka -vnUdlika-nagna-bhagna • k$ha- 
panakaikadan4i-tridapdi-hamsk-paramahamsddi - ndnd-dita-bhikshuka-Jandnivdryydnna - ddna- 

ithdnamum n&ndndtha-rdgi.jana-rdgabhaishajyasthdnamum sakala-bhatdbhaya - praddna-slhana- 
mum dgi-K6diya-mathav irppudu. 

9 Ad aUadeyuv a-matham purina-kamathan-ante takafa-lokddhdramum PurusJuuimhan-ante 
Hiranyakaiipuddna-samidbhitamum Kurukihitrad-anU Saraivati-vilasitamum Khachara-ldkad- 
ante vidyddharddhUvara-pavivjitamum mnndara-mahd-mahfdharad-ante sarvvn-dik-sdra-bhata- 
mum Vdsudivdn - ante Akrardkti ■ iravapa - ramaniyamum Bhavini-bhavanad - ante brahmaehdri. 
iaddchdra-iambhdx>itamum dgippudu. 
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Kum&ra, §&katayana and Pftnini are mentioned and an et cetera added. As 
regards philosophy ( darsana) also, five systems, Ny&ya and others—have been 
mentioned and an et cetera added ; the same is the case with the yoga-sastra of 
which two systems are mentioned. And then follow the eighteen purduas, 
the smritis, kdvyas, n&lakas - the whole of the literature produced in the 
meantime, in short. 

The inscriptions do not give us any details as to the number of pupils that 
received instruction in the college, the number of professors or teachers, the 
names of works composed by the members of the matha, etc. The only other 
information regarding the matha which can, in fact, be had is the account of 
some acts of patronage towards the matha , and an account of the heads of 
the matha . 

As regards the history of the matha , no inscription has as yet been found 
which gives an account of the foundation of the matha. As has been men¬ 
tioned above, this matha belonged to the Kfil&mukhas of the Miivarak 7 meya- 
santati of the Parvatdvali of the Sakti-parshe. The earliest inscription that 
mentions the matha indirectly is Sk. 94, dated March 19, a.d. 1094, which 
speaks of Somcsvara-pandita-deva chief disciple of Srikantha, who was himself 
the senior disciple of Kedarasakti of the Muvarak~neya-santati, as being the 
head of the Nakhare^vara temple at the time. Now these three priests are 
said in Sk. 98, 99, 100, etc., to have been the heads of the Kodiya-matha. We 
can, therefore, infer that in March a.d. 1093, S5me$vara was the head of the 
Ksdiya-matha also and that he was the third person to hold that place. We 
will not, therefore, be far wrong if we assume’that the Kodiya-matha must have 
been in existence about a.d. 1073 ; and as this matha is not mentioned in 
Sk. 118, dated April 10, a.d. 1054, which mentions the other matha-s exist¬ 
ing at the time, it is obvious that the Kodiya-matha came into existence some 
time later. Striking the average between 1054 and 1093, we may provi¬ 
sionally accept a.d. 1073, as the date when this matha came into existence. 

Regarding the heads of the matha, 1 I shall first give in a table their 
names in chronological order with the earliest and latest dates known for 
them, and shall then make a few remarks about them. 

1 Dr. Fleet has, in Bp. Ind,, voL v, pp. 218-26, collected all the information that was available 
at the time (a.d. 1899) about the heads of tho Kodiya-matha and about the matha itself. My 
aooount differs from his in respoot of slight details only such as presenting a better translation of 
the original, and giving tho exaot European equivalents of the dates given in the inscriptions. 
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Names in chronological 
order 


Earliest dates met with 


Ked&raSakti 
Srlkantha I 
SamelVara 
Vidyabhara^a 
VaraaSakti I 
Gautama 
Vftmafiakti II 

Srlkantha II 

Vftmalakti III 


) Spoken of in the past tense by 
J the inscriptions. 

March 19, 1094 
a.d. 1128 
Do. 

December 26, 1137 
January 23, 1156 
( Spoken of in the past tense 
( by the inscription. 

September 8, 1211 ...i 


Latest date 


December 24, 1112. 


November 9,1147. 
December 25,1192. 


The first two heads of the Ked&rHvara-inatha are spoken of in tho past 
tense by tho inscriptions; it is not therefore possible to fix a definite date for 
them. Of these, the inscriptions do not apply any distinguishing epithets to 
Kedarasakti, who must have been therefore comparatively speaking inferior in 
attainments to some of his successors. The second pontiff, Srlkantha I, was, 
it is said by Sk. 94, almost omniscient and as it were, LakulHa himself in 
person. 1 

The third head of the mafha was Somes vara whom we first meet with in 
Sk. 94, which tells us that he was ' well endowed with yama, niyaina, svd- 
dhydya, prdndydma, pratydhdra, dhydna, dhdrana, maun&nushth&na, jap a 
and minddhi, and learned in siddhdnta, tarka (Logic), vydkarana (Grammar), 
kdvya (Poems), >idtaka (dramas), Bharata, and other sciences connected with 
sdhitya (belles lettres).' 4 For another series of laudatory epithets addressed 
to him, see Sk. 99 ; the epigraph Sk. 98 too relates of him that he was profici¬ 
ent in the doctrines of the Jains, Lckftyatas, and Buddhists, in Sdhkhya, 
Ydga, Mimamad, Nydya, Vaitishika, Grammar (Vydkarana) and Lakula- 
siddh&nta. 3 During his pontificate, the mat ha w*as favoured with gifts by 
the guild of merchants and traders at Belgftme on March 19, a.d. 1093 ; by 
the dandandyaka Govindarasa on December 24, a.d. 1102, and again on 
December 24, a.d. 1112. 

1 . trimat-Srikantha Papditar rvasud'ntyof Lukuliiar tt&m tne tarvajna- 

kalpar esedar nlumbam. 

9 Tama-niyama-sv&dhyiya . jayi-iamadhi-inasainpann/ir iiddhdnta-la'kka-vyi- 

karana-kivya-ndtaka-Bharalddy-onika-sihitya-vidyd-pravirumim. 

* AkafaAk&mbra~ma)iij a-Cluiilra-tamayam Lokayatimbh5dhi-tl. \ 
tu-karnm Sdnkhya.dhara-diid-radani Midmtdnyand-kaiabuknn \ 
tha-kanan-mauktika-bhOshanam Sugata-nlri-jdta-Chanddmtu-Td | 
rkkika-SdmHvara-sari ptvtpu-vadedam Naiyydyikd^ritarami 

5 
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S6m6svara was succeeded in the headship by Vidyabharana 1 or Vadi- 
vidyabhrana as lie is also called in Sk. 103. He thought that the care and 
labour involved in looking after the affairs of the mafha was incompatible 
with the studious life which he wanted to lead and therefore deputed his 
senior disciple Vaniasakti 1 to manage the affairs of the mafha. In his 
pontificate, the mafha received a village and other favours in a.d. 1128 at the 
hands of the ChAlukya emperor Somesvara III Bhulokamalla. 

The disciple V&maSakti I of Vidy&bharapa, referred to above, must have 
died or gone away elsewhere not long after the date of the grant; for the 
same Sk. 100 which informed us that Vidyftbharaoa had deputed his senior 
disciple V&maSakti to look after the affairs of the mat ha tells us a few linos 
later on that Vidyabharana deputed his senior disciple Gautama to look after 
the mafha. 9 For the pontificate of Gautama, we have two dates—Decem¬ 
ber 26, a.d. 1137, on which day the mafha-pati Gautama made a grant of 
some lands for the temple of KusuvfiSvara (which, however, was administ¬ 
ered by the heads of the KotUya-mafha), and November 9, a.d. 1147, on 
which day the MahdmaiufaUsvara Jagadcvarasa made a grant of some 
villages to the mafha. 

Gautama was succeeded by his senior disciple Vaniasakti II, who was a 
rdjaguru and the most illustrious of the heads of this mafha. Sk. 92 
describes him as being * a very Pftnini in grammar, a very Bhnshapftcharya in 


Kelabar Tarka-vitdradar kelabar dpldldpa-sambtdhnkar | 
belabor nndtakakdvidar belabor oj-gabbaiigafam balluvar | 
kelabar vydkaraiyajHar ini inilumam bdppintu vUvambhard | 
laladof ballavar dr enalke negaldam Vidyibdhi-SSmiivaram || 

•vastiyama-niyama-svddhyiya-dhydna-dhdra^a-maundnushfhdnaiopa-samldhi-illn-sampannam I 

vtbudha.jana-prasannam \ nydya-idstra-vistrita-sardja-vana-divdkaram \ VaUishika-vdrddhi-var. 
dhana-iarat-audhdkaram \ Sdf\khydgama-pravlna-mdnikydbharanam | guruchara^a-sarasiruha- 
ihotcharanam \ iabda4d*tr a -sahakdra-vana-Vasantam | pra};,iiday6dbuddha-Ldkula-siddhdn. 
lam | nirupamfipanydsa-divanad(.pravdhatn .... drtmal-MmHvdra-papditn-ddvar || 

1 Ho U said by Sk. 100 to havo b:on a • Ibuadorbolt in shattering tho dootrinos of tho Bud¬ 
dhists, a liou in tearing to pioces tho teachings of tho MtmilnwR aud a sun in olosing tho night-lotus 
of tho SyAdvnda or Jain tcaohiug.' 

Bauddhdly-uddhata-gandataila-dalana-prdrambha-dombJwfitd | 
blim/im»d-mata.kumbhi-kuvibha-dafan<i-prodt/an-mrig&dhUat& | 

Syddvidotpafa-shapda-eharvlakaratd yasydsti so bhrdjati \ 

Srf.Fidydbharapas sad-dbharanavan Naiygdyikdndm munih l| 

» This passage has been wrongly understood by Dr. Fleet (foe. cit.', p. 224) who interprets it 
to moan that Vidyiibharapa • oeiiKurod • or oamo to rogrot tho happiness of having dovoted himsolf 
to tho various delights of learning, because it had proved ‘ destructive of stability • and on that 
acoount appointed Gautama to tho oifico of mathapati. If VidySbharana oensurod, as Dr Fleet 
would mako out, his past studious lifo as having proved destruotivo of stability, ho would have 
himsolf assumed tho duties of mafliapali and not relapsed again into that studious life whioh he 
•emsured. 1 Dr. Fleet has emended tho original text needlessly by introducing an anusvdra after 
saukkhj/a from 8ir Water Elliot’s Camdtaca-diia Inscriptions and this needless emendation has 
led to the above error. As a matter of faot, tho lines 73, 74 express the same idea as lino 64 See 
tho text as printed in Ep. Cam. vol. Vii., p. 1291; 189J. 
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philosophy, a very Bharata in the N&tya—and other Bharata— sdstras, a very 
Subandhu in poetical composition, a very Lakulifivara in siddhanta (i.e. in the 
Saicasiddhdnta) and a very Skanda in Siva-j)ada. *, 3 The same laudatory 
sl r ‘ka is given in Sk. 90 also with the word Mfigha substituted in the place of 
Subandhu. And the inscription Sk. 105 contains a long string of laudatory 
epithets covering more than one quarto page. According to this epigraph the 
rdjagunt VamaSakti was ‘ always surrounded by a troop of brahmacarin 
disciples who were firmly rooted in the eight-fold yoga ’; he was ' a walking 
kalpa tree causing pleasure ’ (by fulfilling their desires) to poets, declaimers, 
orators, conversationalists and other kinds of learned men; purified by having 
arrived at the final meaning of the Vcddnta, Siddhanta (i.e. Saiva-siddhdnta), 
dgama, the six systems of logic, all systems of grammars, the holy books on 
law (dliarma-s&stra) and all the other sciences; the support of hosts of poets; 
engaged in offering gifts of food, gold, virgins (in marriage) cows, lands, 

medicines, protection and other things;.the Udaya mountain 

for the rising of the sun of Logic; a voritablo mine for the refulgent jewels 
named kdvyas ; clever in explaining the origin of words; foremost in devising 
now metres, the one object in which centre all the thoughts and aspirations 
of his pupils; and a mine of light for illuminating the truth’; and 
continues the inscription, ' One man first makes or discovers a science; 
another gives shape to it by clothing tho thoughts in appropriate words; while 
another develops tho science (this is the rule ; but,) marvellous to relate, tho 
guru Vamarfukti himself does all the above things, and even occupies himself 
in teaching the science to those who are ignorant of it.’ 3 


l Socma to signify some book or brauch of learning. 

* Sabdi Pdnini-panditd « aya-chayi sSriblKUhandchdryyakal} 

n&ly&dau bharali »nunii clta Bharatali kdvyi Subandhu)} svayam (o. 1. kdvyishus 

Mdghah svayam) | 

siddhdnti LukuMvarai 8iva-padS Skando mahf.mandali (v. 1. Skandas svab/tdvair 

gupaih) | 

S(5 yam rd]agu*tir yyathdrtha-kathilai 8r(-VdmaiakUr yyatifi || 

•* Yamit-niyama . . . japa-iamddhi-SIla-sampannarum (shfddga-yiga • nish(hd-praU$h(hila- 
naiaUfhika-chtUUra-tnntali-sanchhannarum , . . kavi-gamaki-vSdi-vdgmi-pramukha-vividha-vidvaj- 
jandtumda-kdrann-jangama-kalpa-bhUjarum viddntasiddhdntdgama~sha(tarkka-sakala-vydkarai}a 
mrmmala-dharmmaidttrddyaUsha-ddslrdrUui-nir^riaya-nirnniktartm . . . sakafa-su -kavi-ni 
kurumbddhdrarum anna-dina-tuvarnnaddna-gbdina-bliUddndbhaija-bhaishayyidy - anika • ddna 
prasangarum . . . ||. 

tarkk&rkkddnya-bhadharam pravilasat-k&vy&khya-ratndkaram 
iabddtpalti-vivichaui cha ehaturam chhandah-krid-agritaram | 
tad-vidydrihi-mandrathaika-nikaram lalca-prabddhdkaram 
irimal-sad-budha-Vdmaiakli-yaminam iamsanli sarvf budhahU 
ekai ids tram vidhatte samuchita-pada-vinydsa-vibhrajitdrUham 
tasydnyo vdkyabhdvam ghafayati kuruti chdrttha-sampaUim anyah | 

Stack chitram vidhatU gliatayati kuruti bodhayaty aprabuddhdn. 
ikai iri-Vdmaiakti-vrati-patir aparo Yyatavad bydpipartli || 
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For this V&ma$akti, we have several dates given by the inscriptions, most 
of which record grants of land and other gifts made to the mqtJui. Sk. 104 is 
the earliest of these epigraphs, being dated January 23, a.d. 1156, and 
records a gift by the danlm&yaka Mayideva, the superintendent ( heggafe) of 
the valda-r&vula and hejjuhka in the Banavase ‘ twelve thousand ’ province 
which at that time formed part of the dominions of the Mahdmandattivara, 
Kajachuri Bijjana the nominal feudatory of the Chftlukya Tnilapa Tr^ilokya- 
malla. The next date is contained in Sk. 108 which seems to .be dated 
November 16, a.d. 1164; it records a gift of a village to the ma(ha by 
A\ahndeya dandanayaka, Governor of the Banavase ‘ twelve thousand ’ pro¬ 
vince under the Mahdvuiiulaliivara Kalachuri Bijjana. The next date is 
given by Sk. 102, 1 dated January 17, a.d. 1162, on which day a village was 
given to the ma[ha by the Mahamantjalesvara bhujabala-chakravarttin Bijjana- 
deva. The next dato is contained in Sk. 02 which seems to be dated 24 
March a.d. 1164, this epigraph records a grant of two villages to the matha 
by Byalikeya-Kcsavadandanaynka, Governor of the Banavase province under 
the Kalachuri emporor Raya-Murari Sovl-deva, son of the above-named 
Bijjana. Sk. 96 dated April 22, a.d. 1175, gives us the next date for Vftma$akti ; 
this epigraph records the gift of a village by the Kalachuri emperor Sankamn 
to the mat.ha. The last date is given by Sk. 105, dated December 26, a.d, 
1192, which records the gift of a village to the maiha by the Hoysala Ballala II. 

As revealed by the inscriptions alone, the pontificate of the rdjaguru 
VamaSakti lasted for not less than forty-six years. In this poriod, he brought 
his inafha to the zenith of its renown, as is testified to by the patronage of the 
emperor Bijjana, Sankama and of Ballala II. The reason for such patronage 
was, it is said by the inscriptions, the extraordinary scholarship and sanctity 
(tajwh-prabhdva) of VAmaSakti, compared with whom his successors must 
have been nonentities. And, accordingly, after the death of this Vftmadakti 1 
we hear of the K6<)iya-ma{ha but once only in Sk. 95, dated September 8, 
a.d. 1211, which records a gift to tho w lafha by Hcmmayya-nayaka, the 
sunkddhik&ri or superintendent of suhka (tolls and customs). Tho chief 
priest at that time was another Vamasakti, the disciple and successor of another 
Srikantha. This is tho latest record that mentions the Kb</iyaina{ha and its 
pontiffs. 


t It is to bo noted that uo uumtlou is mado of tho Chalukyas or thoir ovorlordship in this 
inscription ; contrast in this l-cspoot Sic. 108 aud Sk. 92 with this, 

• » The inscription Sk. 101, whioh seems to bo dated Novombor 23, a.d. 1181, mentions tho 
raiaguru VimaJakli and his disoiplo Jn&natakti. As wo do not moet with this latter porsonage 
anywhere olso, wo have perhaps to suppose that ho died boforo Vamasakti. 
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The Panoha-linga Temple 

The Pancha-linga, temple or matha was another institution in Belgftme 
which provided for the instruction of students. 1 This, too, belonged to the 
Kftj&mukhas, not however of the Muvarak-m&ya-santati of the Parvatavali but 
of the Ittegeya-santati of ihe Bhujahg avail of the Saktiparshe. The heads 
of this ma^ha appear prominently in the inscriptions of the eleventh century 
only, white those of the K^jiyamafha are prominent in the twelfth century. 
We can, therefore, conclude that this mafha took a leading place in the eleventh 
century and was thrown into the background in the twelfth century by the 
Ko>Hyamafha. I subjoin here a table of the pontiffs of this mafha :— 


Names of Pontiffs in chronolo¬ 
gical order 

Earliest date met with 

Latest date mot with 

LakulMa 

December 25,1037 


Kadmlra-paydita-d6va or Sar- 
vStfv&ra I 

April 10, 1054 


Trilochana 

January 15,1050 ... 
December 24,1078... 

August 27, 1067. 

Varflrfvara 

December 25, 1093. 

drlkavthft 

January 23, 1099 


SarvSdvara 11 

A.D. 1158 


Rudrarfakti 

June 26, 1181 



The temple of Panchalihga is said in Sk. 12G to have been foundod by the 
Pftudavas, and thus to be of very ancient origin. This belief, however, could 
not have had any foundation, for the temple in question was not included in 
the original live mafhas. We may, therefore, provisionally take it that the 
temple came into being about a.d. 1000. 

The first pontiff we know of of this temple is Lakulisn, who is said by 
Sk. 126 to have been ‘ a master of Logic ( Tarka ) and all the other sciences, a 
lion in tearing his opponents to pieces, the uprooter of the doctrines of the 
Bauddhas, MTmftipsakas, Lskftyatas, S&nkhyas, Digambaras and Advaitins, 9 
the vanquisher of Akalanka, Vadigharafcta, Mftdhava-bhatta, Jfi&nftn&nda, 
Visvanala, Abhayachandra, Vadlbhasimha, Vadiraja, and Nayavadiu; J the 
sole support of the Naiyayikas; a river Gahga (Ganges) in flood in the unin- 

> See, for instauce, Sic. 12G, which describes tho temple as Kdfdmukha-brahmachdii-sthdna 
a place or oollage of tho Kfijnmukha brahmac ltdrins; one of the objoots of tho grant rooordod in this 
epigraph was to provide food and clothes for tho studouta (vidydrlhutapruvignf-dhdra-ddnahkam). 

* For details about tho dootrincs of three various sects, see tho Sarva-dariana-tarigraha. 

• These seem to have boon famous scholars of that time; but no accounts havo comedown 
to us of their aohiovemonts. 
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terrupted flow of his speech; and fond of explaining things.’ 1 He must evi¬ 
dently have been, therefore, a very learned scholar; and it was no doubt the 
fame of this scholar that led the Chalukya emperor Jayasimha to make a gift 
of some lands to the temple on December 25, a.d. 1037, for, among other 
objects, providing for the food and clothing of the students that received in¬ 
struction in the mafha. 

It was at first supposed by Dr. Fleet ( loc. tit. p. 228) and Mr. Rice {Bp. 
Cara. Vol. vii,Introduction, p. 19, foot-note) following him, that this LakulMa 
was the founder of the LftkuUgama or the doctrine known as the Lftkula-sid- 
dhftnta. But, Mr. D. R. Bliandftrkar has in his paper entitled ‘An Eklingji stone 
inscription ’ {loc. tit.) conclusively proved that such a supposition is untenable 
and Dr. Fleet subsequently endorsed this opinion in the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, 1907, p. 419 If. Mr. Rice had even bofore this and independ¬ 
ently given up his first opinion; see Ep. Cam. Vol. vii, introduction, p. 6. 

The next pontiff that we meet with is Sarvesvnra who, according to 
Sk. 118, dated April 10, a.d. 1054, was the dchdrya or head of the Panchalinga 
temple at the time. He seems to have been also known as KftfSmlra-papdita- 
dSva; for the next pontiff of the Panchalinga-matiha, namely, Trilochana is 
represented by Sk. 19, dated August 27, 1067, to have been the disciple of a 
K&$raTra-papdita-dGva; the name of Trilochana is also met with in Sk. 114 
and Sk. 292 as the guru of VarSsvara. 

Trilochana was succeeded by Varesvnra for whom we have two dates— 
December 24, a.d. 1078, given in Sk. 292, and December 25, a.d. 1093, con¬ 
tained in Sk. 114. This latter epigraph records the making over of the 
SarvSfivara temple newly built by the Mahasdmantadhipati Sarvadcvarasa 
to the Panchalinga temple for administration. 

Tho names of the next three pontiffs Srikantha Servesvara, and Rudra- 
sakti are given us by Sk. 106 (January 23, 1099), Sk. 123 (a.d. 1158) and 
Sk. 119 (July 30, 1181), which represent these pontiffs aB being present on some 
important occasions. 

Sk. 127 and 128 soorn to record some donations to this majha but there 
are many lacunie in the text so that the names of the donors, the date, the 
donee and the object of the donation, cannot be made out with certainty. 


' ZkLTlT. ■ V&di-Rudra Vddlbl^mastaka.nakhd,. 

? r J vd ?; ,na ’* r “W a -Mva'da/wiam du i l,la-vadi.ni l hlhura^atish(l, a .idrdda{am 
Mtmdm,aka.dliStrIdhara-vajram LCkd V ata-mahdtaru-viddrana - 
krakacham SdAkhyUdndra-rundra.VawaUyam Advaitavddi^a-kulhdran Akalafika-Tripura. 

\ ad f' arn "«- dM * ntl « MMwabhat'aiharaUam Jndrtnanda.v.ada-bhatjana 
Viivdnaftt-prafiiyogrSnafan Abhayachandra.kdfanalam Vidibha-simha-iarabham Vddirdja-mukha. 

^ sva-vahsha-pishavapara^ak. 

Vi * vadha - m W l '™°» AstJidiui- Padmdsanam vivcka Ndrdyalam 

bhungam ^aMtc-knUi-dhvajan omahna<hcriiram dvisltta-dayppishtha - pandita - gala-Kdfa- 
ZiZ r * d '- D ' ga ”* ara - dhamril ‘* 1 ™ Vddi-Rudra-n&mdUkilar appa irimcLakuliiLLpandi 
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Of the many temples in the city not known as mafhas the inscriptions in¬ 
form us that instruction was provided to pupils in the Siddhetvara, Narasimha 
and NakharSSvara temples. Sk. 153, dated December 24, 1038, informs us 
that the Ch&lukyan emperor Jayasimha made a gift of lands to the SiddhiSvara 
temple for, among other purposes, providing food and clothing of the students. 
This temple too belonged to the Kaj&mukhas, but of the . . . gdveya^santati 
of the Parvatdvali, and was at that time presided over by an ascetic named 
KriydSakti. Sk. 130 (January 23, 1072), 131 (December 25, 1103) and 132 
(January 23, 1072) register gifts of a village and some lands to the 
Kriyasakti temple which stood near the Perga^a tank in Balligave; tho 
last of these tells us that there were twelve lecturers ( vydkhyatri ) attached to 
the temple for instructing pupils and that tho temple was presided over by 
Purnananda-bhattnrnka ; and the epigraph Sk. 94 tells us that on March 
19, a.d. 1093, the guild of merchants at Ba|Jigave made a grant of certain 
taxes for, among other purposes, providing food for the pupils. 

Other Mathab and Temples 

The mOlOrSthdna Nandikehara temple is mentioned. but once in the 
Belg&me inscriptions, in Sk. 126 which records that the MahdmanfaUivara 
Kundamarasa renovated this temple and on Dcccmbor 22, 1017, made some 
grant to it. The prosiding priest at the time was Sivasakd; apparently, 
therefore this temple, too, belonged to the KSJ&raukhas. 

The Bhirun<ie6vara or JagadekamaUeivara temple is mentioned in four 
or five inscriptions as an ‘ old matha' ( hiriya-vtafha). The names of some of 
tho heads of this matha end in Siva, so that this mafha, too, belonged either to 
tho Kaj&mukhas or to the nearly allied sect of tho 6aivas. This temple was 
granted a village on May 7, 1047, when the pontiff was Anantasiva by tho 
MahdmandaUivara Chamunda-rayarasa. 1 Sk. 118 tells us that the pontiff in 
April, 1054, was Madhukcsvara-pandita and that he had a son named 
Dharmasiva. In January, 1099, the pontiff was Oaula-pandita, v and in 1168 
another Madhukcsvara. 3 

Tho Pafichamafha temple or matha is mentioned in three epigraphs; one 
of these, Sk. 106 calls this a m\Wlasthdna or original or first temple [in 
Ballig&ve], and tells us that its pontiff in 1099 was Honnayya-Jiyn. In 1158 
the pontiff was Dharmasiva, who is also mentioned as pontiff in Sk. 119, dated 
July 26, 118J. Tho names of the pontiffs show that this temple, too, 
belonged either to the Kfl|&mukhas or to the Saivas. 

The Trvpurdntaka temple or mafha is mentioned in about six inscriptions; 
from Sk. 118, we learn that the pontiff of that mafha in a.d. 1054 was 
Jnanasakti; from Sk. 106 that the pontiff in 1099 was Chaturanana and from 

* Sk. 161. l Sk. 106. s 8k. 133. 
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Sk. 123 and Sk. 119 that the pontiff was another Jnanasakti from a.d. 1158 
until a.d. 1181. The temple belonged evidently to the Ksjamukhas. 

The Hariharaditya temple or maiha is referred to jn one inscription, Sk 
129, dated January 23, a.d. 1072; this epigraph relates that the Chalukya 
emperor Somesvara II Bhuvanaikamalla, being moved thereto by his officer, the 
Mahdpradhdna Udeyaditya-dandanayaka made a gift of a village to that 
temple, which was presided over by Gunagalla Nagavarma. The'' epigraph 
also relates that the temple of Harihardditya, of Yogitvara and of . . . say ana 
wero founded in Belgame by the above named Gunagalla Nagavarma. 

The temple of SarvSivara was built in a. d. 1093, as Sk. 114 informs us; 
it was at one time presided over by Kanialasana-pandita (Sk. 111). Thi9 
temple too belonged to the K&)&mukhas. 

Sk. 112 relates to us that in 1)37 a temple was built and a god named 
KusuvSSvara sot up in it; the temple was given to Gautama of the Kodiya- 
m&tha for being administered. 

Sk. 188 records a gift by Padmi-deva an officer of Balftla II to the 
Agnttvara temple on 14th November 1194. The succession of head priests 
is given as Kumara-siva, Vamo-siva and Vedasiva. The temple therefore 
evidently belonged to either the K&lftmukhas or the £aivas. 

Besides these, several other temples are mentioned by the inscriptions—the 
CliandrMvara and Pal'ana-sthdna (a Ka|ftmukha institution; presided over by 
Ju5na6iva) in Sk. 118, the Gavar8«vara in Sk. 118, tho Chaturmukha (in Sk. 
118, 125), the MallikS/rjuna (in Sk. 135) the Rdmiivara i(in Sk. 138, Sk. 170) 
while Sk. 107 mentions the Kal&mukhas Valmiki and Rudrabharana as the 
dchdryas of some temple whose name is gone. As already remarked above 
some of these temples and mat has must have had provision for the instruction 
of students, especially those that belonged to the Kftjftmukhas. But as those 
temples and mafhas find mention in the inscriptions only incidentally it is not 
possible to give any more information about them. 

The Tripurantaka and Paiichalinga mathas seem to have been in an 
affluent position. The epigraphs Sk. 119 and 123 mention among the notables 
of the city who were present on tho occasion of the gift the lieggades or superin¬ 
tendents of above two mafhas named Vengamarasa and S&yiraarasa 
(Sayiyanna, Sftvi-d6va,) and the latter’s pratihasta (deputy?) Tippapa. And 
as it is with those two mathas only that such influential heggades are 
associated, it seems that these two mafhas were more affluent than the other 
mathas of the city. 


Buddhist and Jain Institutions 

It is, I believe, scarcely necessary to point out that what has been written 
so far in the previous pages concerns itself with Brahminical institutions 
only and does not apply to Jain or Buddhist institutions. The places of study, 
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the subjects of study, the length of the course etc., dealt with above thus refer 
exclusively to Brahminical institutions. To these institutions students of the 
first three castes only could have access as to the fourth caste it was not per¬ 
mitted to study the Vedas or the auxiliary works that dealt with the Vedas 
e.g. the two Mimdmsds or the Prdtis&khyas. But there was nothing to 
prevent a $ndra from learning for example, Medicine, or any of the fine arts 
like painting, sculpture, architecture and music. Unfortunately, however, wo 
have no record of th6 pupils that attended the above institutions and cannot 
therefore decide definitely whether the 6 n dr as were admitted to the benefits 
of higher education or no. There seems to be no question as to elementary 
education for which, as we saw above, provision was made in some of the 
temples. There are many epigraphs in Mysore that contain the signatures 
of Sndros and thus testify to their knowledge of writing. But whether this 
knowledge was obtained in Brahminical institutions or in Jain ones we have 
no means of finding out. 

As we already saw above, among the five original mafhas of Belgame, 
were one dedicated to Jina and one to the Buddha. In their cases too we do 
not know the identity of these institutions. We are also ignorant as to whore 
the Jains were instructed, what subjects were studied by them, etc. The 
inscriptions tell us nothing on these points; they are likewise silent as to 
what subjects were studied by the Buddhists, whore these subjects were taught 
etc. In view of the fact, however, that Belgame was a centre of learning and 
that it contained a Jain and a Buddhist matha it is permissible for us to infer 
that these institutions too trained students in their respective doctrines at least 
if not in other subjects. As to what the books were that might thus huve 
been taught I have already said above that we have no information. 

The Jain and Buddhist institutions differed markedly from the Brahmi¬ 
nical ones in that there was no caste system recognized by them. If, therefore, 
these institutions provided instruction on subjects of general culture like Logic, 
Grammar, Philosophy and Belles Lettres, they would have had in all 
probability a great number of the total Sndra students of Belgame. 

We do not hear much of Jains or Buddhists at Belgame in the twelfth 
century; but in the eleventh century, they seem to have been fairly active. 
Sk. 13(5, dated in a.i>. 1068, records the gift of some lands to the Mallikdm'ida 
$&ntin&thaJin&laya bythe Chftlukya emperor Somesvara 11 Bhuvanalkamalla. 
This epigraph mentions besides a grant to two basadis— one called Golapayyana 
basadi, and the other Nandanavanada basadi. Sk. 124 records the grant of a 
village to the Chdlnkya-Gaiiga-Pcrnwidnu'ii-Jindlaga on December 24, ,\.d. 
1077, by the Chalukya emperor Vikramaditya VI Tribhuvananialla. 

As regards Buddhist institutions, Sk. J69, dated in a.d. 1067 records that 
sdvdsi Nafciyakkn (mentioned in Sk. 106, dated in a.d. 1099) had an image 
of the goddess Tard Bhagavati made; the record also mentions a Buddhist 
teacher . . . prabha Bauddha-Bhalara. Sk. 171, dated November 3, a.d. 

6 
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1065, records that the danjaudyaka Rupabhattayya had a t nhara named 
Jayantipra-Bauddha-vihidra constructed and made some gifts to the temples of 
T&ra Bhagavati, Bauddha-dtca and LoHsvara-deva the last named temple, 
oo, being apparently a Buddhist place of worship. 

We see then that in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, Belgame was the 
seat of many educational institutions— maihas, templesand brahviapuris —where 
instruction could be had in all subjects of human knowledge by students of 
all creeds—Brahminical, Jain and Buddhist. It thus enjoyed a deservedly high 
reputation as a centre of learning, and must no doubt, have been entrusted 
with the education of the sons of many high otticcTB—MaJulrnandaliivaras 
Mah&sdmant&dhipatxs, etc., and of princes of those times. This seems to be 
borne out by the second part of 8k. 96, which relates that the MahAmandales. 
varas Tailaha-deva and Yeraharasa, coming to I3a||ig&ve made a gift of a 
village to the K^liya-mafha saying • this is our hereditary gurukula (i.e. the 
place where we have been educated from generation to generation); we must 
therefore, make some gifts hcic ’ all these facts—namely, the existence of 
many educational institutions—Brahminical, Buddhist and Jain,—the high 
standard of scholarship of the heads of these institutions, and the fact that the 
scions of many noble families were sent there to be educated contributed to the 
greatness of the reputation of Belgame, which was recognized, and at the 
same time further enhanced, by the many marks of patronage bestowed by 
many emperors and their officers on its institutions. 

We have already met with, above, in the course of the history of the 
various institutions, with the names of several of these patrons. Among 
them were the Ch&lukyan emperors Jayasimha Jagadckamalla, Somesvnrn, II. 
(Bhuvannikamalla). Vikrainaditya VI Trlbhuvanamalla and Somesvarn III. 
Lhulokamalla, the Kajachuri kings Bijjana, Rayamurari Sovi-deva and’ 
Sankama and the Hoysala Ballaia II. The Mahdmandalesvaras Yeraharasa 
(Sk. 96), Tallahadcva (Sk. 96), Tailapa (Sk. 100), Jagadevarasa (Sk. 103). 
Somadeva (Sk. 117), Chavundaraya (Sk. 120), Kundamarasa (Sk. 125) and 
I.akshmarasa (Sk. 138), the Mah&sdmantddhipatis Jakkamarasa (Sk. Ill) and 
Barmmadeva with many other lesser officers, such as superintendents of sunka 
(customs and tolls) of Va-hja-rdvula and panndya, Governors 1 of the 
Banavase • twelve thousand ’ province and other daiylanayakas * were the 
patrons of one or more of the many institutions of Belgftme. These Malta- 
mandaleharas, Mahdsdma n tddhipa tis, governors and other dandandyakas 
were serving, some, the Ch&lukyan emperors, others the Kalachuris and others 
again, the Hoysalas. 

• Among those should bo mentioned the following dandovdyaias -Bynllkeva Kcslmayya. 
Yareyanna, Mahadeva. Udayaditya, Kesimayya. Padml-deva and Ke^lraji. 

* Among the*« the iandan&yaka Govindarasa deserves special mention; so also do the 
daydanayakas, Sarvadeva, Rupabhattayya, Mayldeva, and Hemmayya-nayaka. 
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The names of these patrons is in itself sufficient to indicate to us that the 
Banavaso ‘ twelve thousand ’ province was first under the rule of the Ch&luk- 
yas, then of the Kalachuris and then of the Hoysalas. Such a change of 
masters could not but be accompanied with fights and battles, with skirmishes 
and cattle-raids. And Belgflme which was the capital of the Banavasee 
province could not in such times hope to be left to itself unmolested to pursue 
its edueational and religious life calmly and peacefully. The epigraphs 
Sk. 156 to 163, and others give us some glimpses of the unsettled state of the 
times. Thus, for instance, Sk. 149 informs us that when the cattle of Belgftme 
were harried in a.d. 1110, RGvayya-nayaka fought with the enemy and died in 
rescuing the cows. Similarly, when the cows were being harried in a.d. 1158, 
Kctapa, son of Dasimayya, fought with the enemy, rescued the cows and died 
on September 23, 1158 (Sk. 162). An undated inscription, Sk. 142, informs 
us that when the dandanaydka Ereyapa fought with Singi-dGva, Tippu-bsva the 
watchman of the Tripurantaka temple fought and died. Apparently, therefore, 
we have to conclude that the Tripurantaka temple was attacked in the course 
of the fight. Another undated inscription, Sk. 139, informs us that when 
V&madakti, the worshipper of Dakshina-KcdarGdvara—i.e. apparently the raja- 
guru Vamafiakti, the illustrious head of the Keddresvara-mafha, was made a 
prisoner by order of the dandanaydka Padmarasa, Babeya-nayaka fought on 
behalf of the guru and died. 

The inscriptions of the KuppafHr agrahdra referred to above, however, 
offer us many more interesting details than those at Belgarao; and so I shall 
give hore some details elicited from these inscriptions. Sb. 253 informs us that 
in a.d. 1141 a fight took place between the agrahdra of Kuppafur and the 
neighbouring village of Nfirijigo about a dispute regarding the boundaries of 
these villagos, and that in this fight several men lost their lives. Sb. 252 
mentions a similar fight between the same two villages on August 20, a.d. 
1143. Sb. 255 informs us that on March 9, 1159, a fight took place between the 
armies of the Mahamandald&vara BoppadGva and of Bammarasa on thoKuppa- 
tnr plain and that K6$iga, the retainer ( besa-maga) of the Kuppatur agrahdra , 
which seems to have somehow been mixed up in the fight, lost his life in the 
fight. Sb. 256 informs us that on December 3,1218, Bijjapa-dSva-nftyaka on 
account of the wrong (anydya) done by JagadSva Sahani made the Brahmins 
of the Kuppatflr agrahdra prisoners, and that D^sama ... one of the re¬ 
tainers of tho agrahdra rescued the Brahmins and died of the wounds that lie 
received. Sb. 251 which seems to be dated in a.d. 1177, relates to us that tho 
dan iandyaka Gavuda-sftmi and his friends who went about attacking and seiz 
ing were apprehended and kept as prisoners by the Brahmins of Kuppatur. 
In revenge, Gavuda-sfimi on regaining his liberty invited and brought the 
army of Haded ova of Uchchaiigi to invest the place which it did. After 
surrounding the agrahdra the invaders fought their way in, plundered the 
village and carried off the women as prisoners; on this Keteya-nftyaka charged 
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the enemy, killed many and rescued the women and cattle and died of his 
• wounds. Sb. 250 informs us that the cattle of Kuppatur were harried in 
a.d. 1236 by S5vi-d§va of Gutti and rescued again by Mara and Kama, two 
retainers of the agrahdra. 

Sb. 258 tells us that a big tiger took shelter in a wood near Kuppatfir and 
that it was hunted and killed after much trouble by the son of Korana-Haripa. 
On July 11, a.d. 1183, Podaleya -we are informed by Sk. 150— wa$ killed by 
a boar, and, we are informed by Sk. 150, that somo disciples of the raja- 
guru Vamafiakti while journeying were set upon by highway robbers and that 
in the skirmish which ensued some men were killed on both sides. 

These accounts show to us sufficiently clearly how life and property were 
generally insecure in those times. They also show that the agrahdras and 
mafhas were by no means let alone, but on the contrary were often visited 
with the displeasure of the temporal authorities. 

Tho latest reference to educational institutions made by the Belgfime 
inscriptions is that of Sk. 95 to Kodiya-mafka and its guru Vamatfakti III, 
This inscription is dated September 8, a.d. 1211. The inscriptions of a later 
date contain no references whatever to the educational institutions; they are 
mere yirakals commemorative of the death of persons who had mostly been 
killed in fights. But although unmentioned, these institutions could not have 
all disappeared by a. d. 1280, for example. In all probability, Belgame, too, 
like so many other important cities, must have been plundered by the 
Muhammadans towards the close of the thirteenth century. The aboriginal 
tribes, too, living on tho slopes of the Ghats might have accelerated its decline 
by their attacks and raids until by the end of tho thirteenth century a.d., all 
its greatness was departed and it becamo reduced to a moro village. 


THE HISTORY OF SRI VAISHNAVAISM 

(Continued from page 118 ) 

By V. Ranoaohari, Esq., m.a., l.t. 

Assistant Professor, Presidency College, Madras 
Section III 

ALAGIA MANAVALA AS JlYAR 

Wo now arrive at the most important period of Alagift Mapava|a's lifo, as 
depicted in the chronicle wo have already noted. For immediately after the 
completion of his Bh&shyic studies, he proceeded to 6rlrahgara, and there, at tho 
instance of his followers, resolved to spend the rest of liis life. A scholar both 
in the Bhagavadvishaya and the Bhdshya, he now seems to have definitely 
assumed tho championship of the new cult and openly started on a campaign 
against the orthodox party and their dchdryas. One great obstacle in the accom¬ 
plishment of this aim he found in his householder's life. He, therefore, took 
advantage of the pollution causod by tho death of a near relation of his and 
the consequent inability on his part to go within the precincts of the temple, 
to severe himself from a life which imposed such restrictions on divine 
worship. He, in other words, became a sany&sin; and God Ranganfttha him¬ 
self, we are told, bestowed on the new jiyar his own name Alngia Manavaja' 
and asked him to take his abode in a ruined matha named Pallava * Rftya’s 
monastery. Here Map aval a Mahamuni carried out certain repairs and spent 
his days in the expounding of his teachings. He brought the 36,000, which 
had so long been in oblivion, to light. He explained and elaborated the 
Vachanabhiishana and other treatises of the Tengalai school. He established 
an image of Pil|ai Lokachftrya in the matha, and celebrated the anniversary 
of his birth as well as that of the other saints of his school, with great pomp 


1 This )na(ha i« said to have belongod to Kand&dai Andnn, tho contemporary of BhSshyakSr a. 
In bii time some provision had boon made for its maintenance and for tho worship of tho deity 
there. But, in oourso of timo, owing to disunion in the Kandiiai family, the monaster}' hod be¬ 
come ruined, the worship ceased, and the endowments annexed to tho temple. This was now 
repaired and made the seat of Tongalaism. (See the Yatindraprovanaprabhiva). 



and piety. In short, from the time when Rariganfttha is said to have recog¬ 
nized in Mauavaja Jlyar, the dchdrya and given him a residence, we may date 
the distinct organization of Tcngalaism as a community. No Tehgalai treatises 
speak of such asocial and religious transformation; but the nature of the events 
thoy give is sufficient to illustrate the tremendous revolution which followed 
the olevation of Alagia Manav&la. They prove clearly that, whatever might 
be the capacity of the now prophet, he was certainly not wanting in tact, in 
statesmanship and in the power of organization. Ever watchful of bringing 
under his influence people of the orthodox creed, his agents tried thoir best to 
make the new malha the centre of religious life at 6rlrahgam. In their en¬ 
deavour to break the citadel of orthodoxy and to increaso the adherents of 
Manavftla Muhftmuni, they adopted all means, fair and foul. Thoy intrigued 1 
and interfered with womon in orthodox homes. They proclaimed and praised, 
in season and out, the miraculous powers of their idol. Incessant activity 
and prolonged panegyrics had their influence and before long, many came to 
the malha to acknowledge Manavftla as their dchdrya. 

The first of the adherents to the new cult and the new dchdrya was ono 
‘ Tirumahjanam Appa.’ This man had heard so much of his followers’ 
activity that he made up his mind to adopt him as his guru. Proceeding to 
the Kavgri every morning with Manavftla Mahamuni, he daily bathed in such 
a position that the waters in which the teacher plunged his frame had 
necessarily to pass over him. The frequent contact of the water which had 
touched 2 the sage, caused, it is said, a new religious knowledge in the mind of 
the devotee, and he became, in consequence, the earliest and the most devoted 
disciple of Mauavaja Mahamuni! The next prominent convert was, it i6 
curious to narrate, a woman, none other than the daughter of Tirumanjanam 
Appft. The story relating to her conversion is this. On one occasion, while 
Manavftla Mahftmuni was going, early in the morning, to the river, he was 
caught in an unexpected rain. He then took refuge in the verandah of a 
house, when, we are informed, the woman of that house welcomed him 
in such a most earnest and disinterested manner that she at once drew 
the attention and the grace of the saint. Prostrating at the feet of the jlyar, 
she had herself purified by the contact of her head with the holy waters of his 
feet, and sweeping the verandah with the folds of her dress, she requested him 
in great reverence to stay there. The jlyar, we are told, was so much struck 
with the humility and sincerity of the fair host that he inquired who she was, 
and found, to his intense joy and surprise, that sho was the daughter of his 

i Tho Tefitjalax writing* themselves are the authorities for tbesfc statements. 

»It will bo noted that, throughout MaijavSla Mahftmuni's carter, it ia tho miracle*, the 
viaiona and the personal touch of holy things that aro responsible for the growth of the cult. 
No intellectual efforts were ncce**ary, no other qualifications oa which tho traditional school in 
»i*ted. ‘ 
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favourite follower TirumaBjanam Appa, and that her husband was a man of 
the great Kandadai family. The woman, in the meanwhile, had, thanks to 
the contact of the holy water, a new spiritual awakening! The lady of a 
highly orthodox and dchdryic family, she, howover, resolved to become a female 
disciple of tho saint. But her husband and her relations who belonged to the 
high status of dohdryas, would look on this behaviour with contempt and in- 
dignation fc and would surely divorce her. She resolved, therefore, to accomplish 
her object in secret. Proceeding to her father’s house, she revealed her designs 
and asked him to help her. Tho father, unaware of a better morality, and 
determined to resort to any means in tho furtherance of his master’s following, 
consented to tho pious conspiracy. He took her, in secret, to the new jlyar 
and made him fix tho marks of Vishnu’s conch and shell on her arms. The 
Yatindrapvavanaprablidoa says that tho jlyar was at first reluctant to interfere 
in a family which was so famous for its orthodoxy, but that the importunities 
of Appa and the stronger importunities of his daughter, reconciled him to 
the bold and daring experiment. It was indeed an act which naturally abashed 
the rising teacher himself. He was a foreigner, just come to 6rlrahgam, 
and having as yet a score of followers. The Kandadai Aiyaiigars, on the 
other hand, wero illustrious as the descendants of one of the Simlul- 
sanddhipatis appointed by Ramanuja. To meddle in such a family was 
a daring and reckless act; and the conversion of a member of that family was 
naturally an epoch in the Tengalai movement. True, the method adopted was 
positively immoral, and the person who was instrumental in the revolution 
was a woman who, in theory, had no independence of her own. All the same, 
the experiment was not less daring because it was not open, and less effective 
because it was through a woman; for the time soon came when that woman 
was the cause of the conversion of the other members of the family, whom she 
had feared and avoided so much at the time of her initiation as the disciple 
of Manav&la Mah&muni. 

It happened in this manner. Soon after the secret conversion of the 
daughter of Appa a ceremony took place in her house. After its performance, 
the fair disciple of Varavara Muni laid herself down, saying, 4 1 take refuge 
under the jlyar's feet I I take refuge under Piljai’s feet! Blessings on the 
Lflkacharyn 1 ’ Her relations, tho orthodox members of an orthodox family, 
were surprised to overhear this. They were wondering what she meant, when 
an event happened, which onlightcned them on tho whole subject. A Brah¬ 
min, 6ihgar Aiya by name, came thore and told the chief of tho Kandftdais 
that ho was waiting to be received as a disciple by the jlyar who had newly 
established himself at £rlrabgam. They asked him why he preferred a new 
preceptor while there were already ucharyas in plenty at 6rfrangam. He 
replied that he had of late used regularly to supply vegetables to the great 
men of 6rlrahgam; that on that day, he, in accordance with the advice of a 



follower of the new jiyar, gave the vegetables to the latter; that the priests of 
the temple were particularly glad to hear this and honoured him; and that God 
Rahganfttha himself appeared to him in a dream, and saying that the jxyar 
was an avatdr of His Adi $Gsha, asked him to enter into his order of disciples. 
An account, so wonderful and so convincing, could not but be effective! The 
Kandftdai Aiyahgftrs realized that Manavija Mahamuni must be really a great 
man! They soon had a more direct proof of this fact. The story goes that 
the head of the family, known as Kandftdai Annan, had a dream to the effect 
that he was whipped on the ground of unrighteousness by a Vaishnava and 
taken by him to the presence of another Vaishnava, who was a sanydsin ; that 
the latter also beat him with his tridanda, but soon relented, and told him 
that he was the great BhftBhyakftra himself; that the other Vaishnava was 
Mudaliftpdftn, his own ancestor; that ho was whipped, because of his not 
becoming a disciple of the Jiyar Alagia Mapavftja who, the visionary Bhftshya- 
kftra said, was himself born again ; and that Kandftdai Apnan should therefore 
immediately become Manavftla’s disciple. A more rational inducement than 
this was hardly possible, and so Kandftdai Apyan came entirely to agree with 
his kinswoman and the stranger gihgar Aiya! It happened that all the 
other members of the family had the same dream, and so a still greater 
proof of Alagia Manavftja’ greatness was obtained. The result of all this 
was that Kandftdai Annan 1 made up his mind to sacrifice his dchdryic 
dignity, a dignity which had been bestowed on his ancestors centuries back 
by Ramanuja, and become the disciple of Manavala Mahamuni. He at the 
same time took steps to persuade the other Kandftdai Aiyahgftrs to join 
him. Proceeding to the houses of his brothers, cousins, and other relations, 
he argued with them and impressed on them the greatness of the new 
achanja. These preparations over, he started, in the midst of a crowd of 
devoted Kandftdais, to the jiyar's mafh, formally to acknowledge him as the 
spiritual leader. The news of this strange arrival reached the jiyar. He 
was then engaged in teaching his disciples, when one of them told him that 
a large crowd of Kandftdai Aiyahgftrs were coming. Instantly seized with 
the fear that an attack was going to bo made upon him, the teacher hid 
himself with characteristic timidity, in the back-yard of the ma(h; but fortu¬ 
nately, he soon learnt from his woman disciple, the real cause of the arrival. 
Ho then came out of his refuge and gave the strangers a most kind and cordial 
welcome. He took them to the maiha, preached to them the meaning of a 
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passage in the Tiruvaymoli, and formally recognized them, 1 though hesitating to 
last moment, as his disciples. With that tact which was his secret of success, 
and with that want of self-confidence which always characterized him, Varavnra 
Muni asked his favourite disciple and lieutenant Rftmflnuja jlyar of Vfinamft- 
malai, to bestow the sacred marks on some of the new converts. Cousins and 
relations, men and women, tho Kandfldais numbered in all 120 souls; and 
their adoption of Tohgalaism was tho most startling ovent of the day. 

After tho conquest of the Kondftdai AiyangBrs, Alngia Mapavftja Maha- 
muni proceeded on a tour to tho south of the Peninsula to establish the 
Tuujalai cult, on a firm basis. After visiting various shrines on the way, he 
reached Tiruuagari, and stayed there for some time, in the contemplation of the 
great Alvftr who, he believed, was the friend and saviour of mankind, and 
whoso works were more holy and important, in his opinion, than the Vfidas 
themselves. The sincerity of the great jlyar , his deep knowledge, and his 
mastery of th cprabandhns gained him admirers and disciples in large numbers, 
and the idea spread that he was an incarnation of the Bh&shyakftra. It was at 
this time that an incident happened which led to the spread of Manavaja 
Mahfimuni’s teachings to Mysore. Happening, it is said, to find some diffi¬ 
culty in understanding a passage of the Ar.haryaliridaya, he desired to consult 
a great scholar of Tirunar&yanapuram known as Dfivarfija. Fortunately for 
him, Devaraja had heard much of his greatness and left his native place on a 
journey to the south to see him. Both met on the way, and Alagia Manav&la 
returned with him to Tirunagnri, and there had his doubts cleared up. The 
temporary preceptor, however, saw in the learner an incarnation and so stayed 
for some time in his company ! Meanwhile the people of TirunfirSyanapuram 
had mistaken his long absence for death and so annexed all his property to the 
local temple. When DSvaraja returned, he was, far from being aggrieved, in a 
state of jubilation. Gladly taking the vow of poverty, he devoted himself to the 
work of garland-making for tho Lord, and to the spreading of the teachings of 
the Aclidryahndat/a in his country. 

Manava|a Mah&muni next converted a local chiof* named ^athagftpa- 
dflsa, and made him construct tho Kaiam^gba-Mantapa, Alagia Manavftja 
Maufapa, etc., in the JrlrTrangam shrine. He then proceeded to Tirukkurun- 
gndi, and converting a Brahmin there and making him construct sevoral works 
in tho local shrine, he returned to Arlvafagam. Tho next great conversion was 
that of Erumbi Appa, the jlyars old friend and admirer. A Vaishpava going 

« Nothing in no curion* in the lifo of ManavA|n Mfthlmunl n tho timidity ho displayed on 
this occasion. Moro than once ho expressed hi* fear to interfere in it highly orthodox family, but his 
followore go-vied him on to do It by giving plausible argument*. Incidents like this givo a dear and 
unmiatalcablo proof of tho innovating nature of Tongahism; and yet writers liko Mr.Oopinatha Rao 
maintain that tho Tengolat school is tho traditional one. A groearr misroadingof original materials 
is hardly possible. 

* The Yatlndrnprava^aprabhiva docs not say of what place ho was the chief. • 
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to Tirupati saw him at Erumbi and told him of the activity of Manavftja 
Mah&muni and the wholesale conversion of Kandftdai Apnan’s family. 
Actuated by the desire to imitate them he proceeded to 6rlrahgam and got 
himself introduced, through Kandudai Annan, to the saint. The yearning 
proselyte admired the scholarship of the rising dchdrya, whom ho found to be 
a better Sanskrit scholar than reputation represented, but was shocked by his 
invitation to dinner—an act prohibited on the part of a sanya&in .' Bisgusted 
with the jiyar's breach of au ordinary rule, he returned to his native place, but 
was ordered by his tutelary deity, we are told, to go back and bog pardon of the 
jlyar as ho was an avatar of AdisQsha ! So Appft came back and was received 
into the fold of Tehgalnism. At the instance of the jlyar, Apnan bestowed the 
Tiruvilacoliinai and the Mantrartha on him, and the jlyar soon raised him to 
tho list of his devoted adherents. The conquest of Erumbi Appft was followed 
by the conquest of another great scholar Appil|an. The latter was an authority 
bn the Vi$ishtftdvaitic philosophy and had distinguished himself in many a con¬ 
troversy with Advaitins in the north. Time was when he had the intention of 
engaging the jlyar in disputation and overthrowing his doctrines, but he had 
been prevented from doing so by the persuasion of Erumbi: Appft. Aud now 
that Erumbi Appft himself was an adherent of th z jlyar, he became the agent 
of the other’s conversion. The Yatindrapravaiiaprabhdva describes, with be¬ 
coming detail, the acquisition of this scholar to the new party, and rightly 
considers it an epoch-making event. 

Manavft'.a Mah&muni was now becoming a power in the land. Even 
those who held him in contempt, who disputed his right to be an dchdrya, 
who scorned his attainments, felt compelled to acknowledge his unique and 
growing triumph in the very heart of Srlrangam. The spectacle of the daily 
addition of even great scholars like Erumbi Appft and Appillan had its effects, 
and success led to further success. The new converts, the Kftndftdals in parti¬ 
cular, however, were in a difficult position. Held as apostates by the mass of 
the Vaishnava cult they had a good deal of difficulty in their social intercourse. 
Men refused to enter into marital alliances with them and otherwise put 
them to troublo. Tho jlyar, therefore, in accordance with the advice of 
Erumbi Appft, introduced a new organization among them. He divided them 
into seven communities of seven gatras and ruled that inter-marriages should 
take place among them. Tho Kandadais and their relations came to form, as 
a result of this, a community among themselves which was so self-sufficient in 
social and marriage matters that there was no necessity to depend on an 
unwilling class of outside men. Tho descendants of tho Sapta-gotra are 


i Hero wo have «ot Another proof of the unorthodox and innovating naturelof MAnaviila Mahi- 
inuni'8 toAohiugs. 
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characterized even now by an esprit de corps of which the genius of Manav&la 
Mahamuni was the author. 

• But it was not by a new social organization alone that Manavaja Maha- 
muni ensured the permanent adherence of his followers to himself. He 
attracted them by his literary and religious works as well. His works were 
indeed not original but simply commentaries on the works of his predecessors; 
but the svork of expounding was, it was believed, the necessity of the day. 
The rahasyas and writings of Pi||ai Lflkacharya, in particular, were in the 
form of 'Sutras' and good glosses on them were necessary, and Maimvala 
Mahamuni supplied the defect. 1 The Srivachana bhnshana, the Tattvatrnya, 
and the Rahasyatraya of PiUai Lsklchftrya, the Aclidryahridaya of Alagia 
Perum&l Nainar, and the Gilduasdra and Pramtyasara of Arujaja Peramft! 
Emberumanar were in this way expounded. Besides, he wrote the Pramdna- 
ttira[(us of the Idu, the Tattvatrnya and Vachanabhushana. He further 
annotated the Tirumoli of Perialvar. His original works were the Upadesa- 
ratnanUUai, a poem of 73 stanzas in venba metre on the dates, the birth¬ 
places and works of the Alvars and Achdryas ; the Tiruvdymoli Nuttandadi, 
a poem of 100 stanzas in the venba metre giving the gist of the 100 padikas 
of Nammajvar’s Tiruvdymoli; the Artiprabandha , and the Yatirdjavimsati 
on Ramanuja. He also wrote a small treatise on the method of daily worship 
in home. Almost all these works are in Manipravdla. Limited indeed is 
their range in style as well as in thought, in diction as well as profundity; but 
.Mapavaia Mahamuni’s work should be judged not from his literary efforts but 
from his practical life; not from what he did but from what he was ; not from the 
quality or quantity of what he wrote, but from the skill with which he won 
over men and organized them into a distinct community. 

Mauavala Mahamuni now felt himself to be successful enough to engage 
in proselytizing tour. To visit the different sacred places and to establish insti¬ 
tutions which could spread his teachings was his object. At Conjeeveram, for 
instance, where he constructed a mat A* he made Kftyil Kandadai Annan the 
head. He then visited Tirupputkuli, Ghatikftchalam, Erumbi, and Tirupati. 
In no place did ho fail to get new adherents, and no place did ho leave without 
leaving some to carry on the work of proselytism. Every spot of his travel 
became characterized thus by a permanent memorial of his advent, and a 
wonderful scheme of organized action was thus provided for. At Tirupati he 
appointed ajiyar to carry on his mission. By way of Triplicane, Tiruvallur 
and Conjeeveram, Mapavaja Mahimuni then came to Madhur&ntakam and 

I Boo Prof. Rangacbnrya't Trun: Calal., 1913 (Tamil) for wim of all there work*. They 
hive ell been printed. 

* See YaUndrapravanaprnbhdva, p. 85. Anpan vrii very lorry to pert with the Jlyar and the 
Utter thorenpon converted an old copper vewel of hie into two idole of bis own, M d geve them to 
Rim&nuja Jlyar end Apnen, end asked the Utter to proceed to Conjeeveram. Annan had now 
tho satisfaction of worshipping Maparila'a imeg.\ and to reconciled himself to the new petition. . 
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Chidambaram. From there he proceeded to the various shrines of the Chela 
country, Tiruvali-Tirunagari, Tirukkarinapuram, Kumbhakfinam, etc. Going 
to TentiruppSrai and other shrines in the south, he ultimately came back to 
6rlrahgam. The Yatindrapravanaprabhdva points out how the jiyar 
brought with him costly jewels, umbrellas of silk, chdmaras, flags and colours, 
carpots, cushions and quilts of silk, and presented these to tho deity, and how 
the temple authorities honoured him by escorting him in pomp to his matha. 

After his return from his tour, Varavara Muni continued his old career of 
teaching and lecturing. With that tact which always characterized him, ho 
was on friendly terms with Prativati Bliayaiikaram Annan, so that the 
Bhashyic erudition of the latter might be at his disposal. Similarly he author¬ 
ized Buddha Satva Agnail of the Kandadai family to lecture on tho Bhagavad- 
Vishaya. He welcomed, with tho same view, Erumbi Appa to ^rlraugam, and 
placed so much value on his companionship that the latter, in the depth of his 
gratitude and the profundity of his admiration, immortalized his name 
by the composition of the Dindcharya ,' a treatise describing his daily 
habits. Surrounded by an array of admirers Varavara Muni now felt 
that the time was come for an authoritative exposition of the 36,000 
in the presence of the deity, so that it could equal the Bhftshya in 
sanctity. A liberal donor of riches to the shrine, and the centre of a 
determined and active set of men, Varavara Muni easily gained his object. 
The priests in the name of the Lord, we are told, solemnly issued an order 
asking the jiyar to expound the Prabhandus, and for the space of a year 
Mauavala jiyar gave an elaborate and thrilling series of lectures based on the 
6,000, the 0,000, the lti.OOO, the 24,000 and the 36,000. The Lord is said to 
have been exceedingly pleased. He considered Himself to be a disciple and 
th a jiyar to be the dchdrya; and He, therefore*, wanted to immortalize this re¬ 
lationship to the world. The way in which this was accomplished was very 
curious. At the end of tho course of his lectures Mauavftja Mahflmuni was 
once being honoured in the temple with the holy gifts, etc., when a five-year- 
old son of the priest, Rangnn&tha by name, became inspired, and thrusting 
himself, in the face of opposition, into the midst of the assembled company, 
gave vent to a verse, meaning* 'I bow to Alagia Manav&la Muni, the 
devotee of Yatlndra, (i.c. Rlm&nuja), tho ocean of virtues like intelligence, 
devotion, etc. and tho objoct of 6rl 6ailS$a’s grace.’ Repeating this, the boy 
ran away. All the people assembled there were astonished to see this pheno¬ 
menon. They saw what a beautiful verso it was, under what circumstances 

i. It ia very ooramonly road now. It shows ouriously onough that tho tenoher led n lifo 
not in striot conformity with an orthodox sanyfUln a« tho description in tho Dinaehartja, for ins- 
Uuoo, of his oostly looping oot, soft silkoushions and bedding with porfumes, oU>. shown. 
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it was uttered, and by whom; and concluded that the Lord himself appeared 
for the time in the guise of the boy and gave utterance to the verse. And 
very soon a demonstration of this divine theory was obtained. The boy was 
•brought back and pressed to say how he got hold of the verse, but he found 
himself unable to explain; he in fact was unconscious of any exploit on his 
part! A wondorstruck audience then realized that the real author of the verse 
was the# Lord and adopted it from this time onward as the holy verso to bo 
uttered by every Vaishpava of Mapavft|a’s following before religious study or 
worship. At the request of the assembly, we are told, the boy, being a Tamil 
scholar 1), broke 1 forth into a benedictory verse in Tamil, blessing the disciple 
of Tiruvaymoli Pi(Jai, blessing his Prabandhic lectures, blessing his lotus- 
feet, his robes, his shoulders, his navel, his chest, his sacred thread, his holy 
stick, his eyes, and his frame, and praying that he might yet live, for the sake 
of the world’s good, for a century more! Every part of the verse was 
faithfully taken, and together with the Sanskrit Patra above mentioned, 
came to be repeated by the adherents of the Prabandhic school on occasions 
of study and worship. The Yatindrapravanaprabhdva gives a large number 
of miraculous occurrences in different shrines of the south in which dreams 
play a prominent part and which led to the recognition of the teacher and 
the repetition of his taniyan and his Valittirunamam during worship. The 
proselytizing efforts of the growing party were not confined to the south. 
Ramanuja Jiyar himself undertook a tour as far as the Badarikasrama 
and introduced the cult there, after gaining over a certain Ayodhya Rama¬ 
nuja dasa and other Vaishnavites of that place! 

It is highly fortunate that the Yatindrapravanaprabhdva gives a clue to 
the date of the first lecture of Mapavija Mahamuni on the Ida. It says 
that it took place in Pantdpi, Sravana 31, Suklachaturdasi Friday, Svati 
corresponding to Friday, August* 29, a.d. 1432. The performance ended 
evidently in Ananda, Ani 24, Mula, Sunday, Paurnami, corresponding to June 
20, a.d. 1434. I have already pointed out how Manav&|a Mahamuni’s final 
settlement at &rlraiigam should have taken place about 1420. More than 
six years had to pass before he could undertake his propaganda in the temple 
itself, bofore he could create such an opinion as to mako his innovation appear 
harmless; and he, thanks to his organizing genius, succeeded. It was indeed 
an accomplishment and the permanence of the Tengalai faith was assured 
for ever. 

• Tho oolobratod Vi(illirundmin. It will bo rood that tho Pdtram nud tho PtfliMiruHJmJjn 
wore Imlt&tod from thouo of VadAntu l>0iika, but without meaning. Iu tho ono case, moreovor, 
tho wisdom, tho oharacior and tho spiritual groatuom of tho AchSrya arc alluded to, while in the 
othor, tho shouldoni, tho navol, tho ohost, oto 11 Even tho oxpressiou 'a century uxorc,' so fitting 
in tho case of Dfiiika, is sonsolcssly repeated though ManavAja Mahnmuni lived only 74 ycavs. 

* Hore Chnturdnix, says Mr. Svamikannu Tillai, is a mistake for Chalurthi. Soo Journal of the 
S. India Association, June 1914, p. 260. 



Varavara Muni was by this time struck with disease and old age, and he 
made the last arrangements for his departure. He authorized Anna and Anuan 
to carry on his lectures in the Bhdshya and Bhagavadvishaya. He sent 
Tolappa to Tirunavayanapuram to carry on his work there. He appointed 
Ramanuja Jlyar the guardian of his creed in the south, and Bhattar Piran 
Jlyar at Siirahgam. He despatched Erumbi Appa to his native placo where 
he celebrated the name of his teacher by composing the Varavturamuni- 
iafakam, the Varavaramuniprabandham, the Varavaramunipaftchdiat, the 
Varavaramunistavam, the Varavaramuni-vxanyalaidsavam and the Vara - 
varatmnigadyam. Ho appointed AppiJlai, Appi|lan, on similar missions. All 
these who formed the Ashta-diggajas popularized the creed of their teacher, 
thanks to the support of stray kings and chiefs, and thus introduced a 
socio-religious change which was of a revolutionary nature. 

These arrangements over, Manavaja Mahamuni set out on a tour to the 
south. At Madura he was welcomed by king Mahabalivauada 1 Raya who 
not only received the panchasamskdra from the teacher but gave him all royal 
paraphernalia, lifted his palanquin and endowed the villago of ' Muttarasan 1 
or Alagia Manavalanalliir. After visiting Tiruppullani, Tirunagari, grlvilli- 
puttur and Tirumalirunjolai (which was in ruins and which he repaired 
through the generosity of Mahabalivanada Raya -, he returned to 6rlrangam. 
With that remarkable foresight and energy which made him attractive to 
men he used even this journey to gain new adherents. He is said to have 
converted a Tuluva* prince under the designation of Ramanuja Dftsa. An 
even more tactful achievement was the conversion of 6ingarachary5r of 
Ettur who was a descendant of the great Peria Tirumalai Nambi Tatacharya, 
and whose conversion must have caused a sensation throughout the Vaishnava 
world. The apostasy of 6ingarach&rya placed him in difficulties similar- to 
those which the Kandadais had formerly felt, and Manavaja Mahamuni there¬ 
fore added his family to the Saptagotras. The accession of Tolappa to the 
ranks of Tehgalaism and of- a chief Anna Raya were two more achievements 
of these last days of the Jlyar. 

The great Jlyar had accomplished his mission by this time and on the 

l Chiefs who had this titlo rulod over Madura in tho 16th and 10th conturice. Inacrnsv 686 and 
637 of 1002 at Kilayflrkdvli, for instance, refer to a SundarattAjuiayAr MlvallvAnodarAya in 81462 
(A.D. 1530) and 81454 (A.D. 1682). Similarly inserns. 109 and 118 of 1908 at Tirupulltai refer to 
him In A.D. 1628 and 1618. Tho VAuodarAya who met Manavlja Mahiltnuni was earlier thau thia 
chiof, as tho latost yoar at whioh ho oould havo boon mot him was A.D. 1478. And two suoh carlior 
ohlcf havo boeu diooovorod byopigrnphy. An inscription in tho Ap<}A} temple at Silvilliputtnr 
moutions an UringAvillidisan MabAbalivauadarAyar in A.D. 1408. Another inscription of the samo 
plooo inontions a king of tho samo name, tho son of TiromUiruojOlai. MAvalivAranarAya, in A.D. 
1476. It is this last-mentioned prinoo that evidently beoamo tho disoiplo of Manavn|a Mah&muni. 
See Trav. Arch. Her., I, 46 and my Hitt. Naik. King. Madura in Jnd. Anlg Feb. 1914. 

* It is difficult to identify this prince. 
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Krishnapaksha dvadaii day of Mdsi of year Rudhirmtg&ri 1 in hia seventy-fourth 
year, he bade farewell to his disciples and his worldly life. It was indeed a life 
well led, a life of momentous significance to thousands of the present and millions 
of the future. His work was so thorough and so admirable to his followers and 
admirers that he was none else than an dvat&r. The story runs among them 
that originally the Lord commanded his vehicle Ananta to proceed to the earth 
and incotnate there as man for the sake of man for two centuries; that ho accord¬ 
ingly took his birth on earth as the celebrated Bim&nuja; that after the lapse 
of a century and a quarter, he felt the separation from his heavenly abode so 
keenly that he returned thither; that the Lord commanded him to be born 
once again os man and fulfil the original object; and that, in consequence, 
Ramanuja came once again in the form of Manavala MahRmuni. * Many a 
miracle is given by the biographers of the saint to prove his incarnation. He 
was, it is said, of an extremely white complexion,—the complexion of the moon 
and the milk-ocean. Later on, when Manavaja was a renowned teacher and an 
object of profound admiration and worship, he incurred, it is said, tho enmity 
of some jealous men who resolved to take revenge on him by sotting fire to his 
hut at Tirunagari. The hut was burning when, to the surprise and satisfaction 
of the spectators, the sage came out through a hole in the form of a serpent. 
It was an achievement, possible, his admirers contend, for an avatar of Sesha 
alone. On another occasion, we are informed, one of his original detractors, 
Erumbi Appa by name, could not, in consequence of his indifference to him, 
open the door of his domestic shrine. Much agrieved at the non-performance 
of the puja, he laid himself down at night without eating anything, when he 
had, it is said, a vision to the effect that Ramachandra, the object of his 
worship, appeared before him, rebuked him for his opposition to Manavala, 
and proved his greatness and identity with Ananta by showing his image 
alternately with Adi56sha, with Ramanuja, and with Lakshmanal The deity 
ended his interview with the assurance that he would receive worship at his 
hands only in case he repented his past and sought forgiveness at tho hands 
of the saint; and Erumbi Appfi, we are told, promptly obeyed his God’s 
mandate, and proved to tho world by his own history the greatness of the great 
Teixgalai saint. One of Manavala Mahamuni's disciples, again, tho well-known 
Uttama Nambi, is said to have seen the sage in his true serpent form at a 
moment when, in the absorbing nature of his contemplation, ho had tempor- 
arily renounced his mortal coil. On another occasiou, a woman is said to have 

» This dato corresponds to February, a.d. 1 Hi. 

> Soo Appillai’s Sampradhdya Ohandrihai. Ho U a vory rocont and obscure writor. Tho verso 
relating to ManavAJa is 

urp&3(0 o>ifiOfirtb/S ureea* Qu'VrjZaxAm, 

tfiujnu flrerQutOa SjbNrup 

rrft/anVjjgpjn e/yy—ipaixRa ^atn—rer utftQ*. 



seen him as a thousand-headed cobra while engaged in yogic meditation. The 
followers and professors of the Vajagalai sect have disputed the right of 
Mapavfila Mah&muni to be considered an incarnation of Anantaor Ramanuja. 
They consider these stories to bo myths, and contond that the white complexion 
of the Tehgalai sage was the sign of disease. It existed, moreover, they say, 
not from the time of his birth, but was a later acquisition, the product of his 
unpardonable disrespect to the dlvars whose writings Ire ‘falsely’ expotfhdcd, to 
Ramanuja whoso teachings he neglected, and to Vodanta Deficka whose treatises 
he did not care to understand. The oppressing pain of his disease he tried, it 
is said, to sootho by the unsanydsio food of cold rice and certain prohibited 
vegetables, but in vain. At length ho propitiated the prophets whom he had 
wronged and whose displeasure he had incurred by composing the Ttruv&ymoli 
Nurrandddi (S(t}*nnuQu>irtfl &rppifitr@,) ; Yatir&ja Vimsnti ?o9ii*$), and 

Artiprabandha {w^utrub*), and by studying Vedanta Dfl$ika’s works at the 
feet of Kdftmbi Nainar. It was after this, the Vadagalai version continues, 
that he became free from disease, though not from his paleness. Not con¬ 
tented with this damaging picture, they have given their own theory 
of the real personality of ManavSja Mahamuni and his mission on earth. 
He was in reality, they say, Kali, the spirit of the false modern age, who 
came to the earth to undo the labours of Ramanuja, Vsdanta De^ika and 
others. The story of the circumstances under which he was born, as given by 
them, is at once a proof of their ingenuity and their prejudice. In this they 
take advantage of an event in the last days of Ramanuja related in the Guru- 
paramparas of both schools, about the appearance of Kali before them in 
human shape. The great Ramanuja, they say, was at the point of death when 
Kali visited him, acknowledged his distress so long as Ramanuja lived, and 
asked him, as he was going, to permit him to return once again to the world. 
Ramanuja refused, and Kali vowed to find some opportunity for his advent. 
At first he used as his instruments men whose expoundations of the Visifihta- 
dvaitic philosophy were against the stringencies of ^ftstraic discipline as a 
result of which ' the Gita perished, the true path was left far behind, the Smr- 
itiit and commentaries were neglected, the Purdnas vanished, and the way 
to salvation, to Moksha, was destroyed.’ To check this catastrophe, to nndo 
the evil and to save the world by the restoration of the true religion, the 
story continues, the Lord sent His bell to be born as a teacher and repair the 
disaster. Thus it was that Vodanta DMika was born in K. 4370, a.d. 
1209. The ideal teacher and saint, he restored the system of Ramanuja to 
its full vigour and was in consequence an object of terror and aversion to 
Kali, and so long as he lived and taught Kali had to hide his head. But no 
sooner was Vodantacharya dead than that infernal spirit, resolved to incarnate 
himself on earth and achieve the object of his heart, was born in the guise of 
Mapava)a Mahamuni! The ingenuity of malice invented stories to belittle 



even the constellation—it was MMamr -in which the Tenalai prophet was 
born. The constellation of Mulam and two others immediately preceding 
and following it, had been purposely removed by the anger of VitfvAmitra who 
had, centuries back, foreseen that it would give place to Kali as against his 
own descendant, Vsdftnta Defiika, so that the constellation of the latter 
(8 ra van a) would not bo separated from that of Nammftlvftr (Virfakha) by a 
ItSkshawc constellation like mulam,—an incident the proof of which exists 
even to-day in the separate existence of Mulam and its immediate constel¬ 
lations in the south I 

Such are the controversies which have gathered round the person and 
purpose of Manavflja Mahflmuni. No person has ever been the object at once 
of so much praise and so much condemnation. The critical historian need not 
pause to inquire into these childish wranglings and vituperative myths. It is 
sufficient for him to note that, if Mapavaja Mahftmuni’s claims raised an out¬ 
burst of indignation in the ranks of the orthodox school, they satisfied a larger 
number of people whose religious enthusiasm or interest permitted or inspired 
the largest amount of credulity. To the Teilgalais, especially the converts 
from the lower classes, his Idu is more valuable than the Bhdshyas, and even 
a feeble expression of doubt as to Manav&la’s divinity is a rank heresy. Nor 
is it surprising that their attitude was such. They had an interest in his 
elevation, for in his elevation they felt their own social and religious elevation. 
It was to him they owed their new cult, their new social status, and in then- 
gratitude they naturally paid to him the adorations due to a divinity. By 
doing it they were placing themselves on a more secure basis, because with 
his rise they rose, and with his fall they fell. It is not surprising that, while 
some did not hesitate to call the Tengalai seer a blasphemer and impostor, 
there were others, far more numerous, who celebrated him as a trusty servant 
of God and saviour of men. 


(<o bt eoneludid) 



A NOTE ON THE SUPPOSED 
IDENTITY OF 

vatsyAyana and kautilya 

By R. Shama Sastry, Esq., b.a., m.r.a.s. 

Now that the Arthaiastra is widely known to scholars, the one important ques¬ 
tion that is engaging their attention is one that relates to the names and date 
of its author and the authenticity of the work itself. Few are the authors of 
ancient Sanskrit works, whose date and personality are well known to us, and 
fewer still are the Sanskrit works, the authorship of which is authenticated 
beyond doubt. Leaving the Vedic and Brfihmanic works which are all as¬ 
cribed to God himself, there is hardly any Siltra work, the date and authorship 
of which are not disputed. The same is the case with almost all the Purdnas, 
Kdvyas, dramas, and philosophical works. Kautilya, the reputed author of the 
Arthaiastra, is no exception to this rule of chronological doubt. Hence any 
attempt to ascertain his times and personality most necessarily depend upon 
the scanty materials that can be gathered not merely from the ArthaSdstra 
itself, but also from the works of contemporary or later authors. The bearing 
of these internal and external evidences on the decision of the question of the 
date and authenticity of the Arthasdstra has been elaborately discussed by 
eminent scholars in the pages of English and German Oriental journals. Prof. 
K. V. Rangasami Iyangar of the Travancore Educational Service has also 
dicussed the question in some detail, attempting to refute the recent criticisms 
of Dr. A. Bcrriedalc Keith, in his Madras University lecture entitled, “ Consi¬ 
derations on some aspects of Ancient Indian Polity." These discussions have 
brought a new question to the front. It is about the plurality of the names of 
Kautilya as given out in the Abhidhdnachintdmani of Hcmachandra, 1088— 
1172 (p. 34, verse 833, Bombay edition) and the Vaijayanti of Yddavaprakftrfa, 
a.d. 1100 (ed. Oppert 1893, p. 96), which lias been engaging my attention for 
the last two years. The verses run as follows:— 

(I) q^rrn: eftfii 

* VO « « 

Hcmachandra 


(a) ^|0PR: I 

qfiB«wnft Hgifl«iT Jloftsfq -q U 

Yadava 

4 The meaning of the verses is this:— 


Vatsyayana 

... Vatsy&yana. 

Mallan&ga 

... Kautilya. 

Kautilya 

... Vishnugupta. 

Chapakatmaju 

... Var&paka. 

Drftmila 

... Dramila. 

Pakshila 

... Pakshila. 

Swami 

... Swami. 

Vishi?ugupta 

... Mallan&ga. 

Angula 

... Angula. 

(Hemachandra). 

... (Yadava). 


These are synonymous names of one and the same person.’ 

Almost harmless and perhaps useless as these lcxigraphic verses seem to 
be like those of a hundred or thousand names of Vishnu and other Hindu 
gods, they contain two charming names, V&tsyayaua and Mallan&ga, which 
are likely to add unlimited fuel to the burning question of the authorship of tho 
Arthas&stra, for Vatsyayana known also as Mallanfiga is believed to be the 
author of two famous works, the Kamasutra and the Bh&shya or commentary 
on the Nyayasutra, of Kanfida. Now the question that crops up is this :—Is 
Vatsyayana, the author of the K&masutra and of the commentary on the 
Ny&yasUtra, the same as Kautilya, the author of the Arthas&stra, and is the 
authority of Hemachandra and of Yadavaprak&fia unquestionably reliable V 
In addition to this apparently authoritative assertion of the two lexicographers, 
the style and parallel passages’ of the Kdmasiltra are said to lend support to the 
same conclusion. But the dates, so far assumed on the strength of internal 
and external evidences of the two authors, Vatsyayana and Kautilya, are, how- 
ovor, at conflict with each other. As I have already pointed out in my preface 
to tho translation of the Arthai&stra, tho Purdnas as well as Dandi are unani¬ 
mous in making Kautilya a contemporary of Chandragupta Maurya whose 
prime minister ho was and for whom, as stated by Dandi, he wrote his Artha¬ 
i&stra of about six thousand ilokas in prose. From this evidonco of Dandi and 
the Purdnas, earlier and therefore more orediblo than that of tho later writers, 
Hemachandra and Yadavuprakftsa, it is clear that tho date of Kautilya is 
nearly the same as that of Chandragupta Maurya, 327 to 320, u.o. But from 
what Vatsyayana says in his K&mas&tra he appears to have lived somewhere 
about the second or third century of the Christian era. While describing the 

1 J. R. A. S. for January 1916, pp. 180-7. 

* 600 the preface to my translation of tho Arthaiditra. 
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dangers attendant on excessive indulgence of sexual pleasures, Vatsyfiyana 
mentions the name of Kuntala ^fttakarni of the &fttavfthana dynasty as an 
instance in point. This is what he says (II 7, p. 154):— 

cR&rf HflqeraT faqR). 

^fttakarni of the 6atavftfcana dynasty, King of the Kuntalas, slew with 
scissors Malayavati, his queen. 

The 3atavfthanas to whoso line 6fttakarni belongs are belicvon on the 
strength of epigraphical evidonce to have ruled ««(or the western parts of 
India from a.d. 137 to 209. Accordingly VatsyayanriTTmist. necessarily have 
been either their contemporary or their immediate successor as the incidont 
he has mentioned seems to have been fresh in his memory, ana not taken from 
history or tradition. He cannot, however, be later than the sixth century, since 
Subandhu, the author of the Vdsavadattd, rntties use of his Kdmasiitra and 
his name Mallandga for the purpose of his usual puzzles in words. 

Thus while the dates of the two authors are at variance so as to disprove 
their identity, the style and diction of Vfttsyftyana’s Commentary on the 
Nydyadariana seem also to render the assertion of Hemachandra and of 
Y&davaprakfiSa utterly unreliable. Though the peculiar way in which 
Yatsy&yana makes quotations in his commentary from the Artliasdstra 
confirms his acquaintance with that work and leads us to suppose that he 
may perhaps be identical with Kaufcilya, still his acquaintance with the 
grammar of Pacini, the Munansdsutras of Jaimini and the sciences of 
astronomy, astrology, Sankhya, and Yoga, none of which seems to have been 
known to Kau*ilya in the form in which they are quoted by Vatsy&yana 
points to the conclusion that the two authors cannot be identical. The first 
quotation made from the Artliasdstra in the commentary runs as follows* 
(I. 1, 1, p. 8) 

BTOTKRqirfqr ncMm 11 1 h 

Here preserving the metrical form, tho last quarter of the verse is so 
altered as to give the name of the section in which it is contained in a 
different form in the Arthaidstra . In tho section, turnod Vidyoddcia or end 
of sciences, of the Artliasdstra, the last quarter of the verse runs as 
' Har The word prakirtitd, signifying ‘ is defined ’, in the 

quotation may mean that Anvlkshakl was so defined either by himself or by 
somebody else. 

The second quotation runs as follows: (11, 4). 


1 ArthaUslra I 2, p. 7. 
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Here the word Tantrayukti, ‘ plan of a treatiseis the name of the 
last section of the Arthaidstra ; and here, too, nothing is said about its 
author. 

The third quotation is as follows: (I. 2, 55). 

TOW* I 

Here, too, nothing is said either of the work or of its author. One that 
is not acquainted with the A rtluudstra from which the above quotations are 
made is likely to presume that they arc the words of Vatsyftyana himself. 
Whoever might bo the author of the Arthaidstra, either Vfttsy&yana alias 
Kautilya or a different person under the name Kaufrilya, it is not easy to guess 
why Vatsyftyana omitted to namo the work or its author. Still the acquain¬ 
tance which he shows with the works that are evidently later than the Artlia- 
idstra inclines me to believe that there was a wide interval between Vatsyd-' 
yana and Kautilya. In I. 2, 10 he shows his thorough acquaintance 
with Pftnini’s grammar and its commentaries and freely quotes from it as 
follows:— 

Pfipini 

(0 ssrfagfftfd wffcrA mfom «R?rt i i 

I 4, 54. 

( 2 ) IST efrf I fTfevaaq | 

I 4, 49. 

(3) srrqqatfa i 

I 

I 4, 42. 

( 4 ) ffh grfjqr qqfaSfo q 

wrofmtotfi! i ^, 

I 4, 32. 

(6) W Wifi? | 

I 4, 45. 

His learned commentary on II. 2, 41 whore ho cites the diverse views 
which grammarians held regarding phonetic changes and quotes Pftnini’s 
aphorisms, (14,52), tft (14,53) still more dearly proves that 

not only Vfttsy&yana, but the author of the NydyadarSana also was thoroughly 
familiar with Pftpini’s grammar and its commentaries. The same is the case 
with his commentary on II 5, 7-8 where he quotes three of the fourteen 
Mdhcivara stitras on which Pftpini has based his peculiar Pratyfthftra system 

« Arthaiditra II. 10, p. 78. 
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for brevity. Consistently with his knowledge of Sanskrit grammar, his 
commentary and also his Kdinasutra are, as can be expected, entirely free 
from all traces of grammatical errors and absolutisms with which, as I have 
pointed out in the preface to my Translation of the Artkasdstra, the latter work 
abounds. 

In I. 1, 29; III. 2, 1; IV. 1, 40; and IV. 1, 42; and IV. 2, 4G he refers to 
the sohool of Sankhya, Yoga and Dvaita philosophy and in I. 1, 89 he jnentions 
another commentary on tho Nydyadaiana. 

In II. 1, 56-64 both the author and the commentator manifest their 
acquaintance with the Mxmdnsd sdiras of Jaimini. 

In II. 1, 67 VatByayana mentions such huge periods of time as Manvan- 
tara and Yugantara, which Kautilya does not seem to have been aware of; for 
while defining a Yuga of five years in II. 20 of his ArthaSdstra, he would not 
have omitted to notice them also, had those huge divisions of time been known 
to him. 

Furthermore his reference to the school of atheists in his commentary on 
III. 2, 65 and to the Vedanta Philosophy also in IV. 1, G1 points to his having 
been one of the fororunners of the revival of Brahmanism and Sanskrit 
literature—an event of far-reaching changes in the customs and religion of 
the Brahmans, which happened during the third and fourth centuries of the 
Christian era, whereas Kautilya’s description of customs and manners of a 
bygone epoch in the Artliasastra establishes beyond doubt his priority to the 
period of the renaissance of Sanskrit literature. 

Moreover the thorough familiarity which Vatsyayana seems to have had 
with astronomy and astrology in their later form ( Kdmasatm I. 2 ; I. 3; II. 
10, pp. 19, 29, 179), the geography of India, and the customs and manners of 
men and women of different nationalities (I. 1, p. 5 ; II. 4, p. 118; II. 5, pp. 
129-131; II. G, p. 144; II. 9, 172), such as Pataliputra, Gauda, Dakshinatya, 
Maharashtra, Madhyadesa, Bahlika, Avanti, M&lava, Abhlra, Sindhu, Apa- 
ranta, Lata, Andhra, Dr&vida, Chola, 1 P&ndya, 8 Kuotala, 3 V&navftsika, Kosala, 
Strirajya, and Saurasena—which existed in India at his time and many of 
which, though perhaps in existence, do not seem to have been so well known 
during tho time of Chandragupta Maurya, is scarcely discernible in the Artha- 
dastra and it is a point loading to provo its priority. 

Besides, this, there is also reason to believe that if Vfttsy&yana had been 
identical with Kautilya, YaSodhara, tho learned commentator on his Kdma- 
sillra, would nover have passed it over; for it is too important a fact to 
omit; nor can it be said that he |had no occasion to mention it, for he 
deals with the very nomenclature of Vatsyayana and also makes, as wo 
shall see, quotations from the Arthaidstra. When in accordance with 


>, *, 3 Kdmataira II. 7. p. 164, Bomb*? edition, 1900. 
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Kautilya's principle that the ‘ citation of another’s view implies its acceptance 
when not contradicted, ’ 1 Vitsy&yana cites his own view, appending his own 
name after mentioning the views of others on a question at issue for the first 
time in K&masUtra I. 2, p. 17, YaSodhara says that V&tsy&yana was his gotra 
or family name and Mallanftga his sacramental name. I doubt not that if 
there had been any truth in the supposed identity of the two authors, Yadod- 
hara wfluid not have omitted to mention it in this connexion. It should also 
bo noted that as gotra or family names, Vatsyayana and Kautflya belong to 
different gotras or families, 8 a fact which goes far to prove that the persons 
boaring those names must be quite different. The other occasion when he 
should have noticed the identity is where lie quotes from the Arthai&stra in 
support of Vfttsyayana’s opinion. Instead of prefacing the quotations as 
Vatsyftyana’s own statements contained in the Arthai&stra, he introduces them 
by saying, ‘ Accordingly it is said and he seems to imply thereby 

that the Artha&astra is the work of a different person. The passages which he 
has quoted from it run as follows:— 

(1) ft i 

K&ma. I. 2, p. 21; Art-ha. I. 2, p. 6. 

(2) qryf ft vtofi qi^qfa i 

K&ma. I. 2, p. 23; Artha. VI. 2, p. 258. 

nim i 

Kama. I. 4, p. 54; Artha. II. 25, p. 120. 

(4) FT3 q? q*q?SJS?R: I 

cx 

K&ma. III. 3, p. 208; Artha. III. 2, p. 151. 

(6) q | 

qifqqtqq B 

K&ma. V. G, p. 303; Artha. I. 10, p. 17 
(6) aWm™ storar ffrwinvni: i 

K&ma. VI. 1, p. 300; Artha. VI. 1, 255. 

While explaining Mlechchhitavikalpa, one of the sixty-four arts given by 
Vfttsyftyana, he mentions Kaufcilya, i. e. Kautilya’s contrivance as an artificial 

1 Arthaidatra XV. 1. 

* Sit Qotrapravasanirnaya, Mysore Oriental Literary edition. 
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language contrived so as to hide the meaning, and quotes the following verse 
to explain it (Kdma. I. 3, p. 39) 

When (in the words formed of alphabetical letters) ending with ksha, the 
meaning is made unintelligible by interchanging short and long votfols, and 
nasal sounds and sibilants, it is called Kautfliya or Kautflya’s contrivance (for 
the purpose of keeping state matters secret)—ig**cT What is frequently 

mentioned as gtldhalekhya (X. 12, p. 21), cipher writing, in the ArthaSdstra seems 
to have been called Mlechchhitavikalpa and enumerated as one of the old sixty- 
four arts in the KOmatittra. In none of these places does Yadhara refer to the 
identity of Vfttsy&yana with Kuutflya, and it is needless to say that if Vfttsyft- 
yana had been identical with Kautilya, he would not have omitted to mention 
it while explaining Mlechchhitavikalpa as an artificial language invented by 
Kautilya. It follows, therefore, that either he was not aware of the identity or 
he did not believe in it. 

Hence I conclude that Vfttsy&yana who, as shown above, seems to have 
lived during the period of the renaissance of Sanskrit literature in the second or 
third century of the Christian era is a different personage from Kautilya who, 
according to the Purdnas and Dandi and others, was the prime minister to 
Chandragupta Maurya in the fourth century before Christ and that as almost 
all the writers from Kftmandaka down to Mallinathasiiri, the celebrated 
commentator on famous kdvyas, are unanimous in ascribing the Arthaiastra 
to Kautilya, it is a genuine work of Kautilya himself dating from the fourth 
century B.C. 



MADHAVACHARYA AND HfS YOUNGER 

BROTHERS 1 

BY V. SuBRAHMANYA IYER, ESQ., B.A. 

MAdhavacharya, distinguished as ‘The Establishcr of tho Karnataka King¬ 
dom ’ of Vijayanagar, with whose name that of M&dhvfichftrya is sometimes 
confounded by western writers, is known in the world of letters, by his 
literary or spiritual title * Vidyaranya\ i.e. 'Forest of Learningprobably 
intended to bo suggestive of his wide range of studies and scholarship. He 
is, however, associated in the popular mind with the Advaitic or Non-dualis- 
tic school of Philosophy as one of its foremost teachers, while Madhvfi- 
chftrya, who is also well known, was the founder, or more accurately the 
greatest exponent, of a different school of thought the Dvaitic or Dualistic. 
Of Vidyaranya’s life no authentic account exists. And this circumstance 
has naturally made his life a mine of great value to students of historical 
research. Tradition has handed down biographical scraps, upon which have 
been based a few Vernacular and Sanskrit sketches, the accuracy of all of 
which, as may be expected, is questioned by such critics. But it is indeed in 
the highest interests of historical truth that traditional accounts should be so 
challenged. And it is a matter for sincere congratulation that so eminent an 
authority on Indian Archeology as Rao Bahadur R. A. Narasimhachar, 
M.A., has investigated this subject which has not merely a literary signifi¬ 
cance but also considerable historical importance, relating as it does to tho 
Karnataka Kingdom of Vijayanagar in some of its palmiest days. Ab tho 
result of his extensive researches he has just given to tho public two articles 
on ' Madhavachftrya and His Younger Brothers’, in which ho has brought to* 
gether a deal of exceedingly interesting and valuablo archaeological facts, for 
which the public cannot but be deeply indebted to him. 

With regard to the inferences he draws from them, however, there is, 
of course, room for wide divergence of opinion. 

His conclusions briefly are— 

(1) In the latter part of the fourteenth century, during the reigns of 
Bukka I and Hari-Hara II of Vijayanagar, there existed two distinct 

I An artiolo contributed to tho Indian Antiquary of Jauuary aud February 191G, by Rao Bnhadur 
Praktana Vimarsa Viohakshana R. A. Naraiimhaobar, M.A., M.R.A.S., Director of ArchiBology in 
Mysore. 

9 
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Madhavaraanfcris or ministers, one of the 4 Angirasa ’ family and ;the other of 
the 4 Bharadwaja ’ family, both of them, ministers in the court, both known 
as Madhava Amatya or Madhava mantri, both great authors. 

(2) Madhava of the Bharadwaja family was an Advaitic teacher: he 
was known also as 4 Vidyaranya But he was neither warrior nor conqueror, 
nor the author of all the works attributed to him. This Madhava, Mr. Nara- 
simhachar designates M&dhavOch&rya, as distinguished from the other one 
whom he calls Madhavamantri. 

(8) Madhava of the Angirasa family had younger brothers who were also 
scholars and authors; and one of them, Sayana, was also a minister undor 
four kings. 

This last or third item is easily disposed of inasmuch as what the 
learned author says about the brothers, Sayana and Bfooganatka, contains little 
that is controversial. The literary and historical information brought to light 
is of great value to those interested in the history of one of the largest of the 
Hindu Empires of the past. Further, Mr. Narasimhacliar has proved beyond 
a doubt that Sayana was not identical with Madhava, who was his brother, a 
point the ignorance of which was a source of confusion to many students of 
Sanskrit literature, not only in the west but even in the east. 

Turning to the. rest of the essay, we find in it one central theme, which 
may be considered the main issue, namely, that while tradition points 
to but one Madhavamantri, Mr. Narasimhachar argues the existence of two 
such mantris. The rest of the issues are auxiliary ones intended to explain 
and support the central. 

The very first observation that one is compelled to make on reading the 
essay, is that while it is entitled 4 Madhav&charya and His Younger Brothers,’ 
and while the most prominent topic in it is made to appear to be Mfidhavft- 
chftrya, there is no attempt to make out who Madhv&charya, the great 
Advaitic teacher of Sringeri was. One may read the article from end to end ; 
one will not find in it any light beyond the single dogmatic assertion : 4 We may 
call this minister Madhavamantri to distinguish him from Madhavaeharya, 
as though Mitdhav&ch&rya’s identity had been pre-established. All that the 
author has done is to start with an assumption that Bharadwaja Madhava 
alone was Madhavfichftrya. But wo find in Tatparya deejnka that Angirasa 
Madhava was also called 4 Mihlhavachftryji,’ and yet this point is not dis¬ 
cussed. 

Letting alone, however, the title of the essay and Mttdhavftcharya, for a 
moment, and coming to the central position, the existence' of the two 
Madhavamantrie8, we find ourselves first of all confronted by the great fact 
that there is no information as to the places of birth and death, as to their exact 
dates of birth, of their assumption of the office of minister, of their retirement 
from public service, of the taking of the holy orders. In the absence of such 
data, one cannot help questioning the validity of the essayist’s inferences. 
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That there should have been two ministers of the same secular name 
Madhavamantri, and of the same spiritual name Mftdhavftchirya ; at the same 
period of history, in the same court, under the same kings, both of similar 
attainments in the same school of philosophy, both scholars and authors, both 
roligious propagandists, both Brahmins, belonging, as the evidoncc available in 
Sringcri shows, probably to the same sect or community, and both having died 
at abouff the same time, is, to say tho least, a most miraculous coincidence. 

The entire assumption hangs upon the single thread of Gotra, and parent¬ 
age. One Madhava is said to bo of Angirasa Gotra and tho other of Bharad- 
waja, each having had parents with different names. This is the only point 
that appears to bo worthy of serious consideration. The other argument 
based upon tho difference in the names of Gurus or upon their number is of 
little consequence, since one may havo any number of teachers, who may be 
referred to in different connexions under different names, as has been pointed 
out by the author himself. 

Now as regards the evidence bearing on Gotras, we find that the literary 
alone refers to Bharadwaja, while the epigraphical alone mentions Angirasa. 
I exclude the Conjeevaram inscription, as it does not refer to Madhava 
directly but to Mayana. The essayist does not weigh the relative merits of 
the epigraphical and the literary pieces of evidence here. The authenticity 
of the Shikarpur inscription and Bhau Dajis, Goa copper plate, is certainly 
incontestable, and they distinctly say that ‘ Angirasa ’ was the Gotra of 
Madhava. Whereas the reliability of the information contained in the verses 
he quotes from literary authors is not above question. They have to be sifted 
and proved to be no interpolations and that they have not been fathered upon 
wrong authors, which, as he knows, is no rare phenomenon in Indian literature. 
Again, if their real authors were not contemporaries of this Madhava, how 
far their testimony can be relied on has also to be decided. For, if they 
were separated by centuries, they could not have been free from the 
traditional confusion to clear up which is the very aim of these articles. 

If, however, the evidence of the literary compositions be reliable as Mr. 
Narasimhachar himself believes it is, all that he can succeed in establishing 
is, that there were two Mddhavdchdryae, but not two M&dhavdmantrics or 
ministers, and certainly nothing regarding -Vidyaranya' or the Adwaitic 
Guru of Sringeri different from the traditional account. 

On what grounds then, does Mr. Narasimhachar say that Bharadwaja 
4 Madhava’ whose existence is proved by literary evidence was also a Madha¬ 
vamantri different from the Angirasa Madhavamantri. 

Though I am no epigraphist, yet I believe it stands to reason to infer 
that, if the author had any epigraphical authority to support him, he would 
certainly havo produced it. And as for his literary data, his quotations do 



not countenance his theory, inasmuch as there is no reference in them to 
any Bharadwaja Madhavamantri. There might, however, he literary evidence 
other than that adduced in the essay to justify his inference. But to it he 
makes no allusion, and much less does he indicate how far such evidence 
has been sifted and found reliable. 

It is, wo fear with no credentials whatever, that this new theory of two 
different Mantris lias been, in this light manner ushered into thj world. 
Nevertheless, it could bo welcomed as a reasonable hypothesis, if, at least, it 
explained tlm connected facts. Granting that Bharadwaja Madhuva was a 
Mantri different from the Angirasa Madhava Mantri, wo find ourselves land¬ 
ed in a series of hopeless difficulties. What historical evonts of the times could 
Bharadwaja Madhavas administration he distinctively associated with? 
His tenure of office is said to have been a very long one. We know that 
the period of Vijayanagar history to which ho belongs, was an epoch making 
one. And yet was there not a single public act of his worthy of being 
recorded on stone or metal ? Did he not perform even ordinary deeds of 
charity ? Were his days an ontire blank? If not, why do we not find even a 
single scrap of epigraphical evidence relating to Bharadwaja Madhavamantri ? 

Mr. Narasimhachar, having once committed himself to the theory of 
two Mantris, is obliged to connect his Bharadwaja Mantri, with at least 
some non-secular or non-political events. He says, therefore, that a warrior, 
a conqueror and a builder of an empire could not have been a Sanyasi, 
the head of the Sringeri Mutt, to boot, and that a less.significant minister 
would answer the latter purpose better, and this must be Bharadwaja Madhava. 

Our first enquiry then is, which of the two Ministers was the Advaitic 
Guru of the Sringeri Mutt? He says that it was Bharadwaja Madhava, 
whereas his data point to Angirasa Madhava. Here is an analysis of the 
evidence :— 

Bharadwaja Madhaoa Angirasa Madhava 


As MINISTER 

1. No indication of his con¬ 
nexion with regions about Sringeri. 

2. No evidence of title' Acharya ’ 
having been bestowed on him; yet 
was called Madhavacharya. 

3. No evidence of propagandist 
work. 

•1. No ovidence of Veda n tic 
authorship. 


As MINISTER 

1. Had influence in Thirthahalli, 
Shikarpur, Banavasi, Western Coast 
and regions about Sringeri, as tho 
inscriptions and grants show. 

2. Was given titles ' Acharya ’ 
and‘Guru’, as in Upanishanmarga 
Pravartakacbarya, etc., and was 
called Madhavacharya. 

3. Was an active propagandist 
also built Saiva temples. 

4. Was the author of one of the 
most important works on Adwaita- 
Vedanta: The Tatparyadeepika. 



5. No evidence of Vedic scholar¬ 
ship, but was the brother of a great 
Vedic scholar. 

G. No evidence of his having 
given away lands, cto., to Brahmins 
in his capacity as minister. 

7. evidence of having achieved 
anything worthy of tho title: Estab- 
lisher of the Karanataka Kingdom. 


5. Was a Vedic scholar himself. 


G. Gave many villages to Brah¬ 
mins and in regions bordering on 
Sringeri. 

7. Was odo whose political 
achievements, were worthy of the 
title, eBtablisher of tho Karnatak 
kingdom, which the Sringeri Gurus 
even now hold. 


Here, the Madhavamantri that became the Advaitic teacher must 
evidently have been the one who was well known in and about Sringeri, tho 
seat of the great Advaitic teacher, the one whose grants and inscriptions 
are found in Thirthahalli, Shikarpur and Banavasi. And this minister who 
was warrior and conqueror, who is definitely known to have had the title, 
4 Guru ', and ‘ Acharya and who definitely calls himseif Madhavacharya in 
his own Tatparyadeepika, must surely have been the Madhavacharya of 
Sringeri. 

Again, any one that is acquainted with the literature of the Advaila 
Vedanta knows that one of the most fundamental works on the system is 
Suta Samhita. Sankaracharya himself is said to base some of his strongest 
arguments on it. It is also definitely asserted that he studied it a number 
of times before writing his famous commentary on the Vedanta Sutras. On 
such a work it was that Angirasa Madhavamantri wrote a commentary 
known as ' Tatparyadeepika' Further, it is Angirasa Madhavamantri that 
bears the title ' Upanishanmarga Pravartakacharya or Pratisthaguru ’. The 
other, Bharadwaja Madhava, was not the sole author of even Panchadasi, 
a manual of Vedanta. And he wrote it only after he became ‘ Vidyaranya ’ 
that is, a Sanyasi. 

Supposing, then, that there were two Madhavamantries, which of the two, 
the author of the commentary on one of the most important works and the 
distinguished possessor of the title 4 The Propagator of the Upanishadic 
Faith ’ the one connected with the regions about Sringeri, who gave away 
lands to Brahmins; or, the one who was no sole author of any work on 
Vedanta, one with no pretensions to any public marks of honour and one 
unknown as the champion of any faith, the minister that had no acts of public 
charity to his credit, would have been honoured by the name of the 
great 4 Acharya' or 4 Guru ' of the Advaitins ? 

(2* Next, which of tho two ministers was Vidyaranya? Nor, here, does 
the new theory appear to be on perfectly logical grounds, when it argues 
that the title 4 Vidyaranya ’ was conferred on Bharadwaja Madhavamantri. 


It has been pointed out that both the mantris were known as ‘Madhava¬ 
charya \ And when the question is asked to whom the title ' Vidyaranya- 
belongs, the reply given is ono that serves as a good illustration of the fallacy 
of ‘ Arguing in a Circle'. Who is Vidyaranya? Madhavacharya. Who is 
Madhavacharya V Vidyaranya. We get no farther. Even this fallacy could 
he overlooked if at least. Madhavacharya could be shown to he identical with 
Vidvaranya. In all the essay is to he found not even a scrap of proof from 
the inscriptions regarding their identity. Mr. Narasimkachar himself says. ■I 
do not romembor to have come across any inscription that states explicitly 
that Madhavacharya and Vidyaranya were one and the same individual \ 

‘ A few references to Vidyaranya \ he adds, 1 in inscription and literary works 
seem to point to the identity of the two'. But among the literary works, 
that he quotes from, there is not even one which says that Vidyaranya was 
Madhavacharya. And the inscription of 1386, the only one cited in this con¬ 
nexion, it must be observed, seems to point to a conclusion the very reverse 
of Mr. Narasimhachar’s. He says that Vidyaranya was Bharadwaja Madha- 
vamantri but not Angirasa Madhavamantri. Now, as the Shikarpur, Bana- 
vasi and other inscriptions show and as our author himself admits Angirasa 
Madhavamantri was the minister of Harihara II. This prince gave in the 
presence of Vidyaranya a grant to three scholars. Who could this Vidya¬ 
ranya be? Angirasa Madhavamantri was the propagator of the Upamshadic 
faith and the author of religious works. The three scholars were ‘ the pro¬ 
moters of the commentaries on the Vedas’. Now, while epigraphical 
evidence says that this Madhavamantri was a Vedic scholar also, Mr. Nara- 
siinhachar holds that it was not this Madhavamantri, but the other whom he 
calls Madhavacharya, that must have had a hand in this literary work and 
must, therefore, be identical with Vidyaranya. But, where is the evidence 
to show that it was not Angirasa Madhava, the mantri of Harihara II, 
who was also called Madhavacharya, that is referred to here as Vidyaranya ? 

On the other hand, the fact that Vidyaranya bore the secular and 
political distinction, • The Establisher of the Karnataka Kingdom' and that it 
has been inherited by every one of the Sringeri Swamis, his successors, 
during the last six hundred years unchallenged by any secular or political 
ruler of Karnataka, or by the other sectarian mutts keenly alive to its im¬ 
portance, loads to the inference that Vidyaranya was Angirasa Madhava- 
mantri, the distinguished empire builder, not Bharadwaja Madhavamantri, 
so wrapt up in inexplicable obscurity. 

(3 Nor again does the next inference of the essayist appear to fare better 
from a rational standpoint. He says that the Advaitic teacher was not a 
warrior, because, he says that 4 it is unthinkable that a Sanyasi and the 
author of Dharraa Sutras should have exchanged the mendicant’s staff for 
the sword ’. And with this single observation, he dismisses the evidence of 
a number of writers, who declare that Vidyaranya was a soldier. Our author 



admits that Vidyaranya was a minister before he became an ascetic. And why 
could he not have been a warrior when he was a minister, like the other 
Madhava, who was an equally pious Brahmin? And which Dharma 
Sutra says that a Brahmin or a Guru like Dronacharya should not be 
a warrior ? 

- (41 As for Vidyaranya’s defeat in a theological controversy, I should have 
gladly admitted it as a piece of satisfactory ovidenco for scientific purposes had 
it come from purely secular sources. Discussions based on sectarian data are 
more likely to rouse passion, which invariably clouds judgment than to lead to, 
the ascertainment of truth. For that matter, there are, on the othor side, a 
number of stories curront regarding Vidyaranya’s dialectical victories over 
his opponents. Such sectarian material, though they may serve the purposes 
of propagandists work, are of littlo historical value, unless corroborated by 
independent and authentic evidence of which there is not a modicum in this 
case. 

(5) Turning to the statement that some of the works, such as the 
commentary on the Suta Samhita, which are attributed to Vidyaranya, are 
not his, our critic’s arguments do no more than adumbrate a doubt. Inas¬ 
much as it has not been proved that Vidyaranya was different from Angirasa 
Madhavacharya, the doubt that the author has raised appears to be of no 
logical value whatever, though as regards other works, the author’s views may 
be entitled to considerable weight. 

All that we should, therefore, be justified in deducing from the data 
furnished in the articles is— 

(i) That Bkaradwaja Madhava, Say ana’s brother, was a great scholar 
and author, and was called Madhavacharya, that he lived in Vijayaoagar 
during the days of Bukka I and Harihara II, that his brother, Sayana, was a 
minister under four kings and that his brother Bhoganatha had considerable 
influence in the Vijayanagar Court. 

There is no evidence to prove that Bharadwaja Madhava, Sayana’s 
brother, was either Vidyuranaya or a minister or a religious propagandist 
or the Sringeri Guru. 

(ii) That Angirasa Madhava was a mantri or Amatya, a warrior ( vira) 
author and scholar; religious propagandist, bore the titles 4 Acharya' and 
1 Guru,' was known also as Madhavacharya, was connected with the regions of 
Thirthahalli, Shikarpur, Banavasi and other places on the western coast 
bordering on Sringeri and therefore was Madhavacharya of Sringeri, and, 
os one worthy of the political or secular title that Vidyaranya held was 
Vidyaranya 

We have thus, attempted to point out in this review that there existed not 
as Mr. Narasimhachar says in his essay two Madhavamantris, but two 
Madhava Acharyas, one undoubtedly a mantri, and another not a mantri, but 
a great author and scholar, and a contemporary that lived in Vijayanagar. 
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It is possible that the works of these two Madhavacharyas were mixed 
up by those that lived long after them, so that one Madhava was mistaken 
for the other. 

Thus far, on the supposition that the trustworthiness of the literary 
evidence is unquestionable may we go. But, as has already been pointed 
out, it is not easy to accept it as trustworthy till it is properly sifted. 

We now see that oven if we grant the new hypothesis of two mtcntris to 
bo true, we find that it does not fit in with the facts of history. Nor is it 
free from contradictions. And the hypothosis in itself has no sure foundation 
to stand on, except the one fact of the difference in Ootras and names of 
parents, which, after all, does no more than point to two Madhavacharyas. 

But can this difference in Ootras and parentage be explained ? The 
temptation is very strong indeed to find a way out of this conflict between 
literary and epigraphical evidence by supposing that there was only one 
Madhavamantri, as tradition has it, but that he was adopted from one family 
or Ootra to another. Angirasa and Bharadwaja are not altogether 
unconnected Gotras. * Angirasa, Bharadwaja, Barhaspatya ’ form one of the 
‘ Triarsheya ’ groups, which admit of intra-adoption from one to another. 
Nevertheless, I cannot venture to offer this as a solution, with confidence, as 
the evidence before us is clearly far from being adequate. More definite 
data are absolutely necessary. 

We are living in an age in which 1 doubt ’ plays a most remarkable part. 
It has been questioned whether Shakespeare was the author of all the plays 
attributed to him, whether Valmiki or Kalidasa ever wrote the works said 
to be theirs and whether a Christ or a Buddha ever existed. It is true that 
scientific enquiry and knowledge begin with doubt. Doubt is the parent of 
intellectual progress. Descartes sanctified doubt. Darwin, Huxley and all 
the roll of accurate and scientific thinkers swear by him. But the great 
Descartes also added that he would not relinquish what he held, though he 
doubted its validity, till he should lay hold on something that was beyond a 
doubt. One would therefore, like to err, if error it be, with Descartes, tho 
father of modem scientific thought and stick to the traditional belief that 
there was only one Madhava known as Madhavamantri and also, as 
Madhavacharya and Vidyaranya, though it be not free from doubt, rather 
than embrace the new unproven conjecture that there were two difforont 
Madhavamantris, whatever evidence there may be as to the existence of two 
or even more Madhavacharyas. 


REVIEWS 

The Travancore Archaeological Series, Vol. I 
(l9lo-13) and Part I of Vol. II (I 9 I 6 ) 

Editkd by T. A. Gopinatba Rau, M.A. 

Superintendent of Archaology, Travancore State. 

It is somowhat lato in the day to review the above volumes some of whose 
numbers havo boon before the public for tho last five years. The object of the 
.above series is to publish the inscriptions that have been found in the Travancore 
State ; and the various numbers of tho two volumes before us accordingly contain 
the texts and translations of..^bout eighty inscriptions besides many plates giving 
facsimiles of the inscription^ Each inscription is preceded by an introduction 
touching upon the points of interest contained therein as regards paleography, 
history, geography, interpretation, grammar, etc. It is, however, unfortunate that 
tho editor has given no transliteration of the original texts. He has thus preferred 
to follow the editors of South Indian inscriptions in this respeot and not the editors 
of the Epigraphia Indica, without, however, giving any reasons for such preference. 
It is also inexplicable why he has chosen to write Trevandram in vol. i, No. 5 
while he has in other places written Trivandram. 

The inscriptions thus collected are of much value for the construction of the 
history of Travancore. Most of them belong, as might bo expectod, to local kings 
and ohieflains that once held sway in that part of India, namely, tho rulors of 
Malain&du, of VflnSdu, of Travancore aud of Cochin. Tho inscriptions also bring to 
light some rulers of tho hitherto unknown line of Ay chiefs ; while No. 10 of vol. ii, 
which is an oxtrnot from a Kavtja givos tho genealogy of tho rulers of tho Mflshika 
country, who woro likewise hithorto unknown. And as Travanoore was overrun 
and compiorod by tho Pfindya King Vira-PancJ>a, by the ChOJa Rajaraja I and by tho 
lator P&ijtJyas, there aro many inscriptions in this oolleotiou that bolong 10 those 
kings ; of thoso, those of tho lattor Pttiujyas aro specially valuable for constructing 
their history. 

The wostorn coast of India is tho noavost placo of call for ships from Europe, 
Syria, Arabia, Porsia, otc. It was boro, on tho Malabar coast, that in tho early 
centuries after Christ, the Roman ships used to call and it was also here that tho 
Moorish aud lator tho Portuguese and Dutch ships callod to take in eastern 
merchandise. Two of tho inscriptions that have appeared in the above collection 
refer to such western traders. Tho first of these is No. 8 of vol. i, which records a 
treaty between tho Raja of Cochin and tho Dutch East India Company and is 
10 
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dated March 22. a.d. 1663. Che other is No. 3 of vol. ii. which records certain 
privileges and concessions conferred on a Christian trader Marurtn Sipir 145 by 
the governor of Vflnldu. (1) for carrying on trading operations at Quilon and (2) on 
behalf of the pall* or Cburoh that was there erected by him ; it belongs to the ninth 

interesting, but it contains a number of 


the pall* 

century a.d. This inscription is 


very 


with all that 


words whose significance is doubtful; besides, one cannot agree 
Mr. Gopinatha Rao has to say about it. Thus, for instanco. he says on p. 76 
(in vol. ii) that the privileges and concessions conferred on SSptr Iso nftdo him 
practically a political bead. This seems hardly to have boon the case and tho 
original inscriptions do not warrant such a statement. The concessions and privi¬ 
leges too were conferred not with the objoot of bestowing favours on Sfipir 146 but 
in order to promote trade and commerce and in order to help in maintaining a place 
of worship. For analogous instances, see Ep. Cam., vol. ix, Bn. 61; v. Bn. 82, oto. 
In tho samo way, Mr. Gopinatha Rau’s opiuion that the town of Quilon was built by 
S&pir 146 does not seem to be very probable. It is not likely that foreign merchants 
that came to trade wrth India would have chosen to build warehouses and shops in 
a place where nobody was living before. Similarly, it is improbable that tho Kollam 
era was reckoned from the founding of Quilon by S&pir Iso. 

The numbers before us are full of aU kinds of interesting matter of which it is 
possible to touch upon a few only in a review. No. 1 in vol. i, for instance, records 
the establishment of a Salai (Sanskrit: said) containing seats for ninety five sattars- 
(Sanskrit: chhatra), the inscription contains details as to the allotment of the seats 
among the followers of the Taittiriya, Talavakara, Bhavishya (sic) and other 'charanas, 
about the conditions of entrance into the ifilai, about the course of instruction, 
the discipline to be euforced, etc. These details are interesting and should be 
compared with those on mathas which are given in the paper appearing above, 
pp. 181-5 give a history of Pallippuram, a small village which was given by the 
Raja of Cochin to the Portuguese, captured from them by the Dutch and sold in 
a.d. 1789 by them to Travaucore in order to preserve it against the encroachments 
of Tippu Sultan. It is interesting to observe that even at the present time this 
village belongs partly to Travancore, partly to the British and partly to Cochin. 
Pp. 283-303 give a history of the development of tho Va^tejuttu alphabet, and 
pp. 201-60 of the Tamil and Grantba alphabets. In pp. 1-4 of vol. ii, 
Mr. Gopinatha Rau has -attempted—in my opinion without suocess—to determine 
the meaning of that difficult phrase that oocurs in the inscriptions of the Chola 
King Rijarija I, KandaUr-chehila* Kalam-anUt-arul* ; in pp. 9-11 ho has attempt¬ 
ed to show, again as 1 think unsuccessfully, that R&jasokhara the author of KarpQra- 
manjari wa9 a ruler of Malai-nfcju- 

Excepting, therefore, these and othor suoh matters about which it is possible 
to hold other opinions, one has nothing but whole-hearted commendation for the 
way in whioh Mr. Gopinatha Rau has executed bis task; and one awaits with 
interest the issue of the numbors which are to follow. 


R. V. 



The Ceylon Antiquary and Literary Register 
for October, I9I6 

Thr third instalment of The Jesuits in Ceylon in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen¬ 
turies gives us tho rapid progross of Christianity in some of the parts of the island 
whioh necessitated tho establishment of missions in the outstations. The provincial of 
Malabar paid ooustant visits. Chilaw, Cairnel, Cardivo, Culpotty, Malwana, Matia- 
gama mid Maoandure wore tho ohiof centres of mission uotivity. Tho inevitable 
talo of martyrdom had to bo rooited. Two pious priests who were good frionds 
were done to death by fifty Ooylonoso soldiers in rovongo for tho death of three 
Buddhist priests of whioh tho murdered missionaries woro blissfully ignorant. A 
copious appendix gives translations of Jesuit letters from IG10 to 1617, 

Tho next article of importance is by Mr. J. P. Lewis, C.M.G., C.C.S., on 1 Some 
notes on archeological matters.’ These relate to tho ruins of the Portuguese Fort 
on the shore opposite Fort Bammenaiol. It was originally oalled Fort Eyrio. 
How this namo was given nobody knows. The probable date of construction is about 
1669. One interesting feature is another Portuguese Fort in tho neighbourhood 
of this fort, which is said to have been according to local tradition built by the heroine 
of the popular drama Aliyarasani. Vishnu worship was not unknown in the northern 
provinces visited by the writer. Of the four shrines dedicated to the god one is 
situated in the villago of Valiipuram. There are many other places of interest in the 
northern province whioh abound in precious relics of Buddha. A very interesting 
article ij the one on marriage and its attendant customs among the low country 
Sinhalese by Mr. G. A. Galpin. The artiole must be read in the original to be 
appreciated. We earnestly wish that the Colonial Government would take up the 
question of publishing at an early date monographs of the customs of the several 
olasses of people living in Ceylon, which otherwise are likely to fade out of memory. 

In tho contribution on Ceylon Gypsies by Mr. H. C. P. Bell, C.C.S. (Retd.) an 
interesting comparison is made between them and the Indian Gypsies. 


The Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Great Britain and Ireland for October I9I6 

Op the six artioles given in the Journal, two are of peculiar interest to the Indian 
reader, one on the Sarada alphabet by Sir Georgo Grierson, K.C.I.E., M.R.A.8., 
and tho other on Salivahana and tho Saka ora by Dr. J. F. Fleet, I.O.S. (Retd.), 
Ph.D. C.I.E. Tho Sarada alphabet is based on tho same systom as that of the 
Nagari alphabet, and is most noarly allied lo certain systems of alphabet in 
vogue in the Punjaub. It is so oalled beoause of its being in uso in Kashmir 
whioh is callod tho Sarada Kshetra, anotbor way of accounting for tho namo be¬ 
ing that it is so callod in honour of one Saradananda who is said to have first 
roduced tho Kashmiri languago to writing. In roforonoo to tho name, is it impro¬ 
bable to think that, as tho early settlers had found a convenient homo in tho 
Punjaub valley and sproad about, any system of roducing their languago to 
writing would naturally be identified with the goddess of learning Sarada. Ouo 
point of interest would be to inquire which is the earlier form the Sarada or 
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the Nagari, or if both had a common origin at about the same time. Sir George 
takes considerable pains to provo that eaoh letter of the alphabet represents 
some raystio objeot of worship in the Kashmiri Saivaism, the vowels representing 
the various Saktis, the consonants and the othor letters the higher and lower 
tattvas, whilo Koa roprosouts tho prana bigo or life soed. it is roally an interesting 
study how tho lottors of tho alphabet were quite early identified with worship 
aud how their significance was entiroly roligious. That tho Saiva cult was moro 
promiuont is another poaitivo iuferonoo wo. make from Sir George Griorsofi’s study 
of this alphabet system. 

Tho next artiolo of supreme importance is by Dr. Fleot on Salivnhana und tho 
Salta ora. Our readers know that there are two eras much in vogue amongst the 
Hindus, tho Vikrama ora of 58 n.o. in Northern India and the Suka era of a.d. 
78 in iouthorn India. Thero is absolutely no objection to oailing the latter era 
tho Saka era, but Dr. Fleet proves that it is oil a tiotion to father tho era 
on tho glorious and victorious king Salivahana, though ho admits that there are 
some grounds for this use of tho name of Salivahana. He in tho main agrees 
with Professor Kielhow who has also made a speoial study of the question that 
tho name of Salivahana, us that of a personage famous in Southern India was 
prefixed to the ordinary Sake and Saka-varthe in tho Saka year simply in 
imitation of the name of Vikramaditya. At the outset we might say that 
Dr. Fleet is very exacting in always demanding epigraphic proofs, or proofs quite 
as satisfactory. The absence of any such proof, we may be ventured to submit, 
does not vitiate any theory we hold, till proof to the contrary is indubitably 
given. But anyhow as far as Dr. Fleet goes he is thorough. He takes for a 
critical study six inscriptions all after the eleventh century and proves how each 
is unreliable for the purpose of connecting tho Saka era with King Salivahana. With 
the reservation that we havo not as yet exhausted all tho epigraphic material either 
to prove or disprove a theory, we will not quarrel with him when he proves that a.d. 
1354 of tho copperplate record of tho time of King Brikkaraya I of Vijia- 
nagur is the only one whero the earliest known oertain instance of the name of 
Salivahana is to be found. After an elaborate inquiry into the question connect¬ 
ing a King Salivahana with tho Saka tho doctor conoludos that tho name was 
introduced in the first part of the fourteenth century by the Court Pandits of 
the kings of Vijayanagar who rose to power in the person of Havihara I, an elder 
brother of Brikkaraya I olosoly about 1335. How far this nogativo evidence can 
stand tho test of future revelations it is too soon to say but that people should 
have slept over a thousand two hundred years boforo connecting Salivahana with tho 
era passes our comprehension, and wo oannob satisfactorily account for tho sudden 
inspiration that mado them do bo. It was surely not surely the vanity of Vijaya- 
nagara kings. They were too noble to commit that conscious orror. 


The Indian Antiquary 
September and October I9I6 

Wb havo received with pleasure the above two numbers. In tho September 
number besides tho continuation of tho articles reviewed already, we find a short 
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note on Mu||ur, the English equivalent being Thornton by our eminent archteo- 
logisb Lewis Rice O.I.E. It is a pleasure that he still keeps up his jntorest in a 
field peculiarly his own unabated. MuRur is the name of a village in the north 
of Coorg of some historical interest. It was a ohiof place of tho Kongalva king¬ 
dom, founded by tho Ohola King Rajaraja about a.d. 1004. Tho Kongalvas wero 
Jams, and the place derives its interest at the presont day from a group of ruined 
basadts or Jain temples intimately connected with them. Tho last moution is in 
1390 affbr which thoro is no historio record of tho place. 

Tho orodit of removing a literary puzzle belongs to tho iudofatigablo soholar 
vao Bahadur K. P. Trivedi, B.A. of Surat. Though his oonolusions are corroot 
that tho Sutras attributed to Valmiki aro not the production of the immortal bard 
of the Ramayana, but of another sago of the same name, yot it is regrcttablo that 
Trivedi should have based a part of his argomont on a very slender basis. His 
diotum that • since the opening verses embody a salutation to Valmiki, tho verses 
cannot be taken to have boen composod by Valmiki himself’. Ho does not seem 
to be aware that thoro aro countless instances in Sanskrit and other literature 
where the devoted pupils of the author have some prefatory verses which gradually 
oamo be embodied in the original work itself. Panini's grammar gives us an 
example of tho kind. Tho third article in the periodical is a continuation by 
Mr. V. Rangachari, M.A., L.T. of Madras of his History of the Naik Kingdom of 
Madura. He gives us a vivid pon portrait of the great Tirumal Naik the builder 
1G23 to 1654, and of the magnificent palaces built by him. The same contribution is 
continued in the October number where the other great achievements of the Naik 
are described in detail. The Mysore War should bo of particular interest to the 
Mysore readers of the Journal. 


The Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society for September. 1910 

As usual the numbor gives us a substantial fare. Most of tho articles are of ethno¬ 
logical and anthropological interest. But one artiole by Prof. Jadunath Sarkar is 
an erudito artiole of great historical value. There is all tho difference between 
other historians of ludia who rely too innoh on historical documents, or, in other 
words, historians of tho documentary school and the Professor. Ho makes the dry 
bones of history live. His Persian sources of which he is the greatest exponent stand 
him in good stond and have helped him to give an intelligent idea of the connexion 
between tho Muglmlsand tho tributary princes of Orissa in tho sovonteenth conlury. 
The chapter on rovonuo collection gives us very interesting details. Besides tho 
annual tributes, thoro wero succession fcos and nazar at intervals of two or throo years. 
Severe measures had to be taken with the Revonuo Collectors and Zamindars lost 
they defrauded tho Government of its duos. Not unofton they wero put in ohains 
or imprisoned. There are reasons to believe that in Mughal times tho revenue of 
Orissa wus collected in the form of rico. Some incidental light is alBO thrown on 
the stato purchase of local industries. The revenuo collection for a century varied 
from thirty lakhs to one croro of rupees, the variation being accounted for by the fact 


that the aroa under imperial rulo varied considerably from time to time and 
aooondly beciiuso the Persian statistical books are very badly written. The Diwans of 
Orissa were a bad lot on the whole. They were either inefficient, slaok or dishonest. 
Henoo their rapid succession and dismissal. In eight years from 1657 to 1665 there 
were as many ohangos in these imperial officers. The pro-Islamio ordinances of 
Auranga/.ob wore rigidly onforcod in Orissa. At the ond of the sixteenth century 
Orissa, like many other parts of Eastern India was notorious for tho castration of 
ohildron and their sale us eunuchs by their raoroennry parents, though occa¬ 
sionally the Muhammadan Viceroy put an end to this oruel system. Tho Muham¬ 
madan rulors were freo in tho grant of lands ront-froo to tho holy men and 
scholars of their faith. 

A vory interesting ‘miscellaneous contribution,’ is from tho pen of Prof. 
Vincent A. Smith on the Bodh Gaya Plaque, and a roply to his observations by 
Dr. D. B. Spooner. Mr. Vinoont Smith maintains as against Dr. Spooner that tho 
temple dopioted on tho famous plaque could not be identified with that of Bodh 
Gaya as argued by Dr. Spooner, and that it does not agree with Hiuon Tsang's 
description of that building and that thero is no sound reason for believing that tho 
representation on the plaque is the oldest drawing of the temple. Dr. Spooner 
modestly but convincingly replies that it is true that the temple cannot be identi¬ 
fied with porfoct oertainty, though he does not . share the full measure of 
Mr. Vincent Smith’s doubt, and that still he considers the temple on the plaque is, 
in all probability actually the temple which we know in modem form (italios ours) at 
Bodh Gaya. 


Berlamatimarga (The way of the Childish) 

This is a neatly got up brochure by one aerial personality presumably called Shri 
Advaitaohurya written down and rendered into English by the author of ' The real 
tolerance'. Wo may at the outset say there are books enough and to spare 
acknowledged by all to be tho works of sages without our book world being over¬ 
loaded by ' inspired ’ sayings. All religions believe that tho age of miracles has uot 
coasod, and accordingly know that our mundane activities are controlled and direoied 
by supernatural forces. But all the same our activities for a healthy progross do 
not roquire the guidance of inspired sayings however worthy they may be. At best 
they are no bettor than weak cohoes, and tho book under review is no exception 
to the rule. Truisms there aro plenty in tho book and it would do nobody harm to 
rend them onoo again. London firms would do bottor to have an editorial board to 
publish books of tho highest wisdom and tho groatost popularity by authors anoiont 
or modorn who are aocoptablo to all oreods and castes. 



The Journal of the Hyderabad Archaeological 

Society, July, I9I6 

This Journal well maintains the roputation it has acquired for itself in the 
Indian arohioologioal world. Sir John Marshall’s remarks on the monuments of 
the Dekhan is given the place of honour. It is a brilliant address, and many 
archeologists will be glad to have it in the permanent form which it has Beoured to 
itself in the pages of this Journal. This is followed by a chatty paper on • Tbo 
Paradesi or Meandering in Bahrain! History,* by tho Rev. G. E. Brown, M.A. 
Next oomos Dr. H. H. Moulton's address on Dr. Spooner’s now famous paper on 

• Tho Zoroastrian Poriod of Indian History.* Dr. Moulton thinks that there is some 
basis for Dr. Spooner’s speculations. But it would have been more satisfactory 
if he hod devoted more attention to tangible evidence for the point of view ho 
suggests. However, we would not press hard our argument on him since he adds, 
in a postscript, that critics shonld note that a better version of his lecturo appears 
in a small book entitled The Teaching of Zarathustra in which he says ho gives 
■ much additional matter.’ This apart, perhaps, it is permissible to point out that 
Dr. Moulton would have done well to omit his disparaging references to Dr. Keith 
and bis scholarship. Recriminations are always to be avoided, especially by 
scholarly critics. Dr. Keith may not have done any digging unless it be in his own 
garden, but he is, perhaps, one of the very few scholars left to us in the British field 
of Orientalism. His knowledge of the Veda is perhaps as profound as that of 
Dr. Moulton in the Avesta. To say that he has no right to speak in a matter like 
the one adumbrated by Dr. Spooner is to deny to one of the best Sanskrit scholars 
in the world bis say on a mailer of universal importance. He surely speaks 
not as au expert in archieology whioh rolo he would be the first to disclaim, but 
as an expert in Sanskrit,—in the Vedas (The Atharvana comes in for attention at 
hands of Dr. Spooner) and in the literature of the pre—and post—Buddhist opochs. 
Independent testimony aliunde, literary and other is what Dr. Spooner wants and 
who olae but scholars like Dr. Keith can offer it? It is past understanding to us 
that Dr. Moulton should lightly criticise Dr. Keith on a mailer liko this - and much 
loss call his competency to offer any remarks at all on it into question. 

To resume our review. Mr. T. Srinivas has a suporbly illustrated article on 

• Rajkonda and its remains.’ It is an entirely oroJitable paper. Equally able is 
the paper of Mr. E. H. Hunt on the * Hyderabad Cairns.* We should liko to boo 
Mr. Huut devote more of his talents iu the direction of pre-hiatorio nrobceology. Tho 
Government of His Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad can well take tbo hint and 
holp to organizo a gonuino prc-historic survey of its Dominions so full of these 
remains. Mr. Hunt’s paper shows that they havo in their midst a man full of zeal 
for suoh a work as that. 

Before conolading we would draw attention to the short but touching * In 
Memoriam’ that appears in the number To Sir Alexander Pinhey belongs tbo 
credit of having inaugurated the Hyderabad Archteological Society. His love for 
Arohteology was apparently an in-born one ; what is more, it proved to be infectious 
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in Hyderabad. The Hyderabad Society bids fair to be his monument in the 
Bekhan. 

H. 


The Story of the Buddha' 

By Edith Holland * 

This littlo book gives a vory interesting and fairly full aocount of the life 
of Gautama Buddha and his gospel. It is addressed to English school ohildren, 
and is written in a vory easy nnrrative>tylo. To an Indian roader, the manner in 
which this country and its conditions are described appears quaint and in somo 
cases the pioture soems overdrawn. But oonsidored as an inspirational study for 
ohildren «nd for thoso who have little time for matters extram undone, the book 
rauks high and deserves wide patronage. 


South Indian Images of Gods and Goddesses 

By Rao Sahib H. Krishna Shastry 

The web of Indian history is woveu in religious texture, and it is because most 
books on Indian history ignore this fact that they read dry and dreary. Tho 
conquests of kings and tho triumphs of dynasties, the invasions and internecine 
wars are but the frame-work and can never stand for the finished commodity 
itself. 

The task of writing a history of the Indian people still remains undone and 
among tho preliminary work in this connexion, the study of the evolution of 
religious thought will tako tho foremost place. All research work in Indian history 
and allied subjects stands or falls according as it subsorves the above end or not; 
and it is from this standpoint that we welcome tho book before us. 

Rao Sahib Krishna Shastry deserves the best thanks of all those interested in 
tho subject for this comprehensive and interesting work. Tho book gives not 
merely 1 illustrations of and information about the images one commonly soos in 
temples and museums in Southorn India’ hub attempts also, in some cases to trace 
how the deities oamo to bo included in the Indian theogony. We in Mysore havo 
causo for gratification in learning that his * ohiof source of information was an 
excellent work entitled Tallva nidhi compiled by His Highness the Maharaja 
Mummidi Krishnamja Wodoyar Bahadur.’ 

Tho author strlkos tho truo note whou ho observes that 'round tho villago 
temple in India centres tho corporate oivio life of tho community which lives in it.’ 
But his statement that 'tomplos roust havo oxisted in Southorn India from time 
immemorial ’ appoars to require testing in the light of furthor resoarohos, especially 
as the earliest inBorfptlonal evidence of tho oxistence of tomples takes up baok only 
to the fouth century a. d. 

1Q.Q. Harrap & Co., London, W.O. Heron of Old Time aeries, Indian Agonta. P. T. I. Book 
Depot, Bangalore City. 
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We learn from this book that there is insoriptional evidenoe to prove that in the 
Coded Districts, certain olasses of Muhammadans were devoted to Hanuman, and 
that in tho past, the worship of Jyestha, now ignored as the goddess of ill-luck and 
misfortune, was quito familiar and shrines were dodioated to her. Spaoe forbids our 
going more into details. 

The book deals also with tho several mystio oharms ond symbols found in 
temples ^and with tho instruments used in worship. Pour platos giving the 
podeslalB, postures, oto„ and a oopious index bring to a dose this highly interesting 
and valuablo work. 

A. V. R. 


Archaeological Survey of India (Part I, 1914-5) 

Thk volume boforo us deals as usual with the administration of the department 
during the year 1914-6, and makes but brief references to the sovoral discoveries 
made throughout India during that year, detailed disoussions being given separately 
in Part II of this report and of tho reports of the various aroha?ologioal oircles. 
But it helps to focuss attention on the essential features of the work and is also 
amply illustrated. 

The more important results of the year's activities consisted in the conservation 
of two elaborately decorated carved and well-proportioned facades in wood used for 
the decoration of house fronts in Ahmedaba/d ; the unearthing of a stupa of imposing 
dimensions at Taxila, which Hiuen Tsang described as being more than 100 feet 
high and the sides of which disclose a delicate concave ourvature suggestive of the 
Hellenio principle of entasis; the discovery at Sirkap of * the first Aramaio inscription 
that India has yet produced ; and of a rare coin of Azes I at the Dharmarajika Stupa; 
the laying bare of a certain tank or theatre in the part of Pataliputra popularly 
known as Mauni Pokhar; the find of certain specimens of the so-oalled Early Oast 
Goins in the Bulandi Bagh, Patna, and of certain interesting fragments of atone 
columns below the property known as Kallu Khan’s Bagh, Patna, suggestive of 
some important Mauryan building ; the,discovery of three Yajna-kundaa or saorifioial 
pits amidst the ruins of old Vidisa and a find of Naga coins and ancient soulptures 
ranging from the first to tho tenth century a. d. on the site of the anciont city of 
Padmavati in Gwaliar State; tho rocovory in Sarnath of a number of largo nnd 
oxoollontly preserved Buddha images of the Gupta period, two of whiob mention a 
certain king Buddhogupta, hithorto unknown ; the oxcavation in tho wostorn area of 
8arnath of suocessivo layers of romains, each pertaining to a different period, and 
lastly an opigraphical discovory of more than usual intorost and importance, namely, 
that of an Asoka Rook Edict on the Maski Hill in the Nizam’s Dominions, whioh is 
uniquo as referring to Asoka both by his title Dovanurapuja and his proper name 
Asoka. 

Tho opigraphio research of tho year included also tho valuablo Planetary Tablos 
computed by Professor Hermann Jacobi of Bonn, whioh sorve to calculate the 
position of planets for any date between a. d. 300 and 2000, in ordor to verify the 
constellation of the planets or a horoscope, given in any inscription or other 
11 
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dooument, a contribution of much intorest by Professor Padmanaba Vidyavinoda 
on the Nidhanpur plates of Bhash&ravaman, King of Kamarupa (Assam) and a 
contemporary of Harshavardhana and Hioun Tsang, and the collection of roferenoes 
regarding the Golconda ministers Akkanna and Madanna. 

The year was thus one of considerable activity and progress, and the gratitudo 
of all well-wishers of India is duo to Dr. Sir John Marshall and his noble band 
of enthusiastic workers who are thus steadily helping in the reconstruction of 
her past. 

A. V. R. 


Indian Prehistoric and Proftohistoric 
Antiquities 

The Foote collection of Indian Probistorio and Protohistorio Antiquitios-notes on 
their ages and distribution-by R. Bruce Foote, F.G.8., F.R.A.I., M.V.I, Superin- 

^ SUr T ? lD ?! a \ With a Pr6face b y J - B. Henderson, 
M.B.C.M., F.L.8., Superintendent, Madras Government Museum. (Madras Govern¬ 
ment Press, Madras. 2 Vols., price 14s. 8 d.) 

Those relumes sum up the late Mr. Bruce Foots's vast knowledge of the pre¬ 
history antiquities of India. Over ten years ago he published a catalogue of the 
prelustono autiqmtie, coHeoted together in the Madras Government Museum since 

£ ^ IwT T r6ri6Wed by lha preS6Dt writ8r in th0 I^nBooiev, 

at that time. After that he became personally acquainted with the late Mr. Foote 

vnaT ‘“ mo “ ted death December 29, 1912, at the age of seventy-eight 

nT ? !T° n - preface to these volumes explains the circumstances 

under which the collection catalogued in these two volumes came to be got together bv 

better than that. ' W ° U ' d not ' 1 *“* wished for anything 


Wo would add a fow words in regard to the two volumes thomsolvos. The 
first is a dosoriptive list of the objeots in the collection arranged according to tho 
districts and localities in whioh they were found. Tho second includes the author’s 
notes on tho ages and distribution of tho antiquitios, tho plates and map, tho general 
index and certain addenda written by Mr. Foote shortly before his death. This is a 
very satisfactory division ; for tho actual worker will want the first ono for constant 
use in his travels and if loaded with oxtranoous matter it is likoly to prove cumber- 
somo. The second tho man in tho study will want. Both together mako up a oom- 
plote wholo, whioh all interested in tho subject will require. The gonoral reader is 
likoly to interest himsolf iu Volume II whioh contains Mr. Foote's introduction and 
notes to both the volumes. To these two wo would dovoto a little attention 
boforo dosing this all too brief roviow. Mr. Foote thinks that there is no evidonoo 
in India of tho supposed eolitbic pooplo, tho predecessors of the palroolithio people 
of Tudia. Ho says he oanuotexplniu as yet why wo have no evidence of this people 
in India. It is, ho says, • a puzzle hard to explain,’ Ho, however, adds, that 
* possibly the type will yet bo found'. Mr. Foote supports Sir John Evans’s theory 
of a hiatus between the palwolithio and neolithic agos. He points to the evidence 
available in India as to this. As regards tho neolithic people of India, the work is 
really a veritable mino of information. The same must be said of the people of the 
Iron Age of India. Those interested in these peoples would do well to peruse Mr. 
Foote’s volumes and the plates appearing in them. Of prehistorio pottery, Mr. 
Foote writes with ample knowledge. No old pottery sites have been met with in 
India. This is one reason why we cannot explain many of the difficulties now felt 
in determining the relative ages of the pottery sherds so largely to be seon in this 
oountry. One other point about prehistorio pottery may be noted and that is tho 
entire absence of human figures on the vessels unearthed so far. In tho Deccan, 
very few positive representations of any natural objeots have been met with. Wo 
might incidentally add hero that Mr. Foote found at Maski—where an Asoka Edict 
was recently discovered—some very interesting pottery remains. Among these was 
a melon bowl with fillet of raspberries—see plate 59, Vol. II. This bowl must 
certainly have been a distinctly handsome vessel. The articles ho found there, 
Mr. Foote sets down to ‘ the early iron ago or very late neolithio ’. As regards the 
distribution of tho prehistorio pooples of India, Mr. Foote has some exceedingly 
interesting remarks to offer. We regret we have no spaoo for these hero, exoept 
to state generally. From tho wide distribution of the localities whero the remains 
have been found, Mr. Foote infers that thoy wore ' widely distributed over tho 
country’. He, howovor, exoopts tho mountain and tho groat forest regions of tho 
west of tho Fouinsula, whore no traoes so far have been found of tho palaeolithic 


roco or raoos. 


H. 
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Indian Architecture 1 2 * * 

Part I—December, 1916 

Tub first part of Indian-Architecture is now boforo us. 16 is neat and atlraotivo 
and loavos nothing to bo dosirod both as regards its artistio got up, and tho 
matter it ombodios. No apology is needed for its introduction to the notice of tho 
publio. Thoro has boou no work published till now that ombodios botwoon its oovors 
the main foaturos of all the styles of architooture in India and tho principled under¬ 
lying their dosign, with suitablo illustrations from oxisting typos. Tho importauoo 
and magnitude of suoh a work is obvious 

2. Indian Arohitecturo may be said to corapriso the following main heads 

(1) Dravidian including Ohalukyan. 

(2) Tho Buddhist or Mongolian. 

(3) Saracenic. 

Add to this, there are tho numorous permutations and combinations of those. 
The variety and number of styles evolved from those is quite apparent. Such 
oxamplos arc met with all over India. It is very seldom that one moots with styles 
of arobiteoturo in their ohaste purity. Good combinations are none tho loss pleas¬ 
ing and artistic. 

3. The scope of the work is very comprehensive. Tho details of the various 
styles of Indian Architecture will be treated and illustrated with examples of many 
of the important edifices in India. Tho book will be issued in throe sections of 
eight parts each. 

4. Seotion (1) will explain the ancient literature on arobiteoture and trace 
its evolution in theory and practice in all countries from the earliest times to • 
the present day. 

Seotion (2) will explain and illustrato the different types extant in India and 
outside. 

Seotion (3) will deal with modern architecture in all its phases. 

5. Tho appearance of the work is quite opportune. Oriental stylo is becoming 
more and more popular in the west. Tho Government of India have weighed all 
the pros and cons when thoydeoided to build tho imperial oapital of Delhi in oriental 
style. 

6. Wo congratulate the compiler and tho editor and wish them success in 
their offorts in such a worthy oauso. 


The Kesava Temple at Somanathpur 9 

Thk oharming volume bofore us is tho first of tho Mysore Archaeological Series : 
Architecture and Soulptures in Mysore and has appeared not a day too soon. 

1 Published A. V. T. Iyor & Sons, MalloBwaram, Bangalore. 

2 By Praktana-Vimawa-Viohakahana, Rao Bahadur R. Narasimhaohar, M.A.,M.R.A.S., Director 

of Arohwological Roaearches in Myaoro. Prioa, Rn. 2 or 8 ihillingn. Govommont Book Depot, 

Bangalore City. 
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It was a long standing complaint that tho Mysore Archteological Department had 
mostly contented itself with its annual reports and ponderous volumes of inscrip¬ 
tions, and that it had not bestirred itself sufficiently to present in easily readable 
monographs descriptions of, and information about, 4 the extraordinary wealth of tho 
artistic produots (and may wo add, historical material) of Mysore.’ Till now, we 
owed most of our assimilable information about these to European scholars and 
travellers. Tho general publio of Mysore is still woofully ignorant of a good port 
of Mysofo history and Mysore antiquarian and ortistio riches and tho Mythic 
Sooioty has been working single-handod to dispol this ignoronoo to the best of its 
powor in tho limited sphoro open to it till now. It is, therefore, a mattor of no 
small gratification to us to welcome tho presont volume whioh is sumptuously 
provided with photos of all that is bost aud most interesting in tho supromoly 
beautiful and oaptivating edifice at 8omanftthpur. 

This villago is situated about twenty milos from Scringapatam, on tho Seringa- 
patam—Sosalo Talakad Road and is on tho banks of the Cauvery. Tbe Kesava temple 
in Sdman&thpur was completed in tho year a. d. 1268 under the orders of,85ma, or 
SomanStha, a high officer under the Hoysala King Narasimha III (a. d.;1254 to 1291). 
The temple is situated in the middle of a courtyard about 215 feet by 177 feet, 
surrounded by an open veranda. It stands on a raised terrace, about three feet high 
which closely follows the contour of the structure, and is supported at the angles by 
figures of elephants faoing outwards aud elsewhere by free images representing 
Vishnu and other gods and goddesses. It is a trikilpachala or three-celled structure 
and the three-oells are surmounted by three most elegantly carved towers identical 
in design and execution. The front of the temple with its three towers presents a 
feast of imposing beauty and has often been selected as a model for caskets. 
(Seo frontispiece) 

On both sides of the entrance, runs along the front hall a Yagati or railed 
parapet, which is divided into six horizontal friezes containing ( 1 ) elephants. 
(2) horsemen, (3) scroll work, (4) scones from the epics and the Puranas, (5) turrettod 
pilasters with small images and lions between them, and (6) a rail divided into panels 
by double columns containing figures. From the corners where the raised parapet 
ends, begins, in the middle of the outer walls, a row of large images with various 
kinds of ornamental oauopios, and continues round tho remaining portion of tho 
temple. Bolow those images also there aro six horizontal friezos. Above this row 
runs a fine oornico ornamented with bead work and above tbis, again, a row of minia¬ 
ture turrets ovor single or double pilasters, surmounted by ornamental eaves. Tho 
scenes depicted in the fourth friezoof tho Yagati aro mainly illustrative of the story 
of Prahlftda, but thoso in tho fourth frieze of tho rest of tho building aro from tho 
R&m&yana, tho Bhfigavata-purSua and tho MahUbhftratn. 

Tbe three oells wore originally dodioated to Kfldava, JanBrdana and Vflnugopala, 
respectively, but as irony would have it, tho main shrine had long boon empty and 
tho images in the othor two cells alono have survived. Judging from the oxecution 


of the latter, the obief image, i. e., of Kfieava must have been of exquisite workman¬ 
ship and its loss oannot be too greatly deplored. 

Space forbids our following the author through his description of the other 
images, and wo shall content ourselves with noting a few- special features of this 
temple. As in most other Vishnu teraplos in tho Hoysala style, special prominonoo 
is given to Ganapati and Mahishfiauramardini in this temple and their images onoo 
oooupied tho two fiuo niches at tho sidos of tho central cell or gavbha-gj-ityv. It is 
also worthy of noto that many of tho largo imagos on the outor walls boar inscribed 
on thoir pedostals the names of tho artists who exoouted thorn. Suoh labels have 
also boon deciphorod by Mr. Narasimbaohar in a fow other tomplcs suoh as those at 
Bfllfir, Halebid, Nuggibally, oto. It is also interesting to loam that tho artist 
Mallitamma who announces himself to us on forty imagos in this temple is also 
responsible for sovoral images on tho north wall of Lakshminarasimha templo at 
Nuggibally. 8evoral obhor artists are also introduced to us in this fashion, and it is 
this interesting habit of the Mysore sculptors that has enabled Mr. Narasimhacbar 
to refuto tho theory that Jakanftchari represented an individual artist and to prove 
that, in fact, tbo word is merely a corruption of tho Sanskrit Dakshinacharya, i. e., a 
soulptor of the Southern school. The next peculiarity of this templo is that the 
Oarudagamba (or stono pillar with a figure of Garuns sculptured on it) is not exactly 
opposite the entrance as usual, but a little to the north-east. This peculiarity has 
given rise to the following curious tradition. ‘ When the temple was completed, 
it looked so grand and beautiful that the gods, thinking that it was too good to be 
on the earth, wanted to transport it to Indra’s heaven. Accordingly, the structure 
began to rise from the earth. JakanSobari was amazed at the sight and, in his 
oagerness-to avert the calamity, set about mutilating some of the images on the 
eouter walls, whereupon the building descended and occupied its present position.’ 
Still another special feature consists in the elaborate inscription on a slab in the 
entrance poroh—a long one of ninety-one lines—informing us of all the details about 
the construction and the consocration of tho temple and the endowments made for 
its maintenance. This and other inscriptions found in Sbmanftthpur are published as 
Tirum&kudlu-Narsipur, Nos. 97, 98, 99 and 100 in Volume III of the Epigraphia 
Carnatica. 

But the main intorost of the work is in its illustrations and the book, whioh is 
priced oheap, desorves tho study of all Mysoreans and all Indians. By the oourtesy 
of Mr. Narasimhaohar, wo presont our readers with a photograph (of tho temple.) 
No one who studios the illustrations in the book oan fail to feel increased pride for 
the oountry whioh possossos such treasures and for the raco whioh producod suoh 
artists. Indeed books of this kind help to fan tho firo of patriotism and quickon 
national revival, and wo oannot be too grateful to Mr. Narasimhaohar for tho vory 
valuable volume he has presented to his oountrymon. Wo hope that tho Mysore 
Government will make it possible for him to bring out the other volumos of the 
series quickly, and wo appoal also to the Government in this connexion for tho 
early enaotment of an Ancient Monuments Act in Mysore to ensure the better 
preservation of our numerous antiquarian and artistic treasures. 
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THE MYTHIC SOCIETY 

RULES 

1. The Society shall be called tho Mythic Society. 

2. The objects of the Mythic Socioty shall be— 

(а) To promote the study of the sciences of archeology, ethnology, 

history, religions and allied subjects more particularly in 
Mysore and South India. 

(б) To stimulate research in the above subjects. 

3. The entire management of the Society shall vest in a Committee 
consisting of a President, Vice-Presidents, a General Secretary, an Honorary 
Treasurer, Branch Secretaries, one or more Editors, and seven other mem¬ 
bers, who shall hold office for one year, but shall be eligible for re-election. 

4. Membership shall be of two kinds— 

(a) Honorary. (6) Ordinary. 

5. Honorary membership shall be restricted to persons who, in the 
opinion of the Committee, have rendered distinguished service towards the 
attainment of the objects of the Society. Honorary members shall be 
nominated by the Committee, and from the date of their election they shall 
be entitled, without payment, to all the privileges of ordinary members. 

6. Ordinary membership shall be open to all gentlemen and ladies who 
may be elected by the Committee. 

7. The subscription for ordinary membership shall be— 

(a) For members resident in Bangalore, rupees five per annum. 

(b) For members residont elsewhere in India, rupees throe per 

annum. These subscriptions shall be payable on eleotion, or 
annually, on July 1st. The Honorary Treasurer may recover 
any subscription which may remain unrecovered at the time 
the second number of the Journal is issued by sending tho 
second number by V.P.P. 

Membership shall be open to residents in the United Kingdom, the 
subscriptions being four shillings annually, a remittance of twelve 
shillings covering subscriptions for three years. Subscription 
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from the United Kingdom may be remitted by ‘British Postal 
Order’ to the Honorary Treasurer, Mythic Society, Bangalore. 
Bona fide students resident in Bangalore will be admitted as mombers 
without the right of voting on payment of rupees three per annum. 
Any subscriber, on payment of rupees three per annum, will be 
entitled to receive the Quarterly Journal of this Sooiety. ^ 

The activities of the Sooiety shall bo as follows 
(a) There shall be, as far as possible, nine ordinary meetings in 
each session, at which lectures will be delivered; due notice 
being given by the Secretary to resident members only. 
Each session shall bo reckoned from 1st July to 30th June. 

[Members shall be entitled to bring their friends to the meet¬ 
ings. The President shall have the power of vetoing admis¬ 
sion in any special case.] 

(6) The transactions of the Society shall be incorporated and 
published in the Quarterly Journal to be issued as far as 
possible on 1st October, 1st January, 1st April, and 1st July, 
which will be sent free to all members, and which will be 
on sale at twelve annas per copy to non-members. Mem¬ 
bers joining in the course of a session shall be entitled 
to all the numbers issued during that session but their 
subscriptions will be due as from the previous 1st July, and 
they will be expected to pay for the whole year. No resig¬ 
nation from membership will be accepted except between 
1st July and 1st October. 

[Lecturers are expected not to allow any Paper or Review to 
publish their lectures in cxtenso before they have appeared 
in the Quarterly Journal of the Society.] 

(c) Tho Society will encourage a spirit of research among Univer¬ 
sity students by awarding a medal annually to the best 
essay on a subject determined upon by tho Committee. 

9. A Library and Reading-room will be maintained by the Society. 

10. The Reading-room will be opened to members and registered 
readers on days and at times decided on by the Committee and duly notified 
to those concerned. 

11. Books will not bo lent outside the premises to any one except 
with the written sanction of the President, the clerk taking requisitions 
and obtaining orders in each case. 
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12. The Annual General Meeting will be held, as far as possible, in 
July, when the report and accounts for the previous session shall be submit¬ 
ted to the members and new office-bearers shall be elected. 

13. The framing and the alteration of the Buies rest entirely with the 
Committee. 

14 * The habitation, offices, and library of the Sooiety are situated in the 
•Daly Memorial Hall,' Cenotaph Bond, Bangalore City. 

15. The Trustees for the 4 Daly Memorial Hall ‘ arc the following office¬ 
bearers for the time being :— 

The President, the General Secretary and the Treasurer. 

A. V. RAMANATHAN, 

General Secretary. 
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I am occasionally fated to read a book which throws all my ideas into a new 
perspective. Professor Ripley’s Races of Europe , is such a work, but I should 
not trouble to elaborate on this change of view were it not that certain recent 
investigations, based on entirely different data, seem to point to the same 
conclusions that my interpretation of Professor Ripley's theses has led me to. 

Before I proceed to discuss Professor Ripley’s views, however, it is neces¬ 
sary that I should touch briefly on what is called the ‘ Aryan Controversy.* 


I. The Aryan Bubble 

In the fifth century of the Christian Era Western Europe was overrun 
by hordes of Huns and Germans, and civilization ceased to be. It is true 
that the darkness of the weary millennium that followed was sporadically 
brightened by a flicker of culture, kept alive by the Church of Rome, but it 
was not till the fall of Constantinople to the Turks (a. d. 1458), and the 
dispersal westward of Byzantine scholars, that the peoples of western Europe 
began to rouse themselves from their intellectual coma. The ‘ Revival of 
Learning ’ was primarily a revival of the study of Greek and Latin Literature. 
Inevitably, therefore, the culture of modern Europe is dominated by a literary 
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bias. The influence of Literary Tradition, an influence intensely conservative, 
I might also say reactionary, is a very potent factor in human history. The 
strangling of Athens at the close of the Peloponnesian War, the assassination 
of Julius Caesar by the Oligarchs of Rome, the judicial massacres of the French 
Revolution, were alike inspired by literary precedent, and orators and tractarians 
of the cheaper kind still reiterate, with almost gramophonic faithfulness, the 
commonplaces of Demosthenes or Lucan. * .' 

It was in 1786 that Sir William Jones first announced his discovery 
that the similarities between the languages of Hindustan, Persia, Greece, Rome 
and Western Europe could only be explained on the hypothesis of their com¬ 
mon parentage. Fifty years later (1833-5) Bopp placed these affinities on a 
scientific basis. The cult of letters was at that time supreme, Literature 
was the sole criterion of knowledge, the ‘ Golden Past’ was monopolized by 
Greece and Rome. The marvellous civilization of Egypt and Mesopotamia 
was an unopened book, the splendour of Minoan Crete undreamed of. The 
tyranny of letters was so absolute that the preposterous fallacy that 
identity of Language proves identity of Race seems almost excusable. 

This fallacy took other fallacies in its train. 

(a) The fact that the only ancient cultures familiar to the literary 
world were those of Greece and Rome led to the assumption that the 
civilization of Europe owed everything to the ‘Aryans’ and nothing to any 
other race, that outside the pale of * Aryanism ’ no culture worth the name 
of culture ever existed. 

. ) The fact tliat the nineteenth century was a period of the rapid 

expansion and world-wide dominance of the ‘White Race’ led to the 
assumption that all that is best in human civilization is the monopoly of the 
‘White Race’. Unfortunately, by ono of those freaks inseparable from 
purely academic research, it was also presumed that the purest type of the 
‘ White Race]’ was to be found in the region of the Caucasus, which is, in fact, 
perhaps the most heterogeneous officina gentium in the world 1 and the 
ridiculously inappropriate word • Caucasian ’ came to be adopted as synony¬ 
mous with the ‘White Race’, and tacitly associated with the ‘Aryans.’ 

Philologists busied themselves with the study of root words, and on this 
basis of ‘Linguistic Paleontology ’ attempted to reconstruct the idyllic 
culture of the ideal ‘ Undivided Aryans ’, and to locate their early civilization 
geographically. The conclusions arrived at on these data are too diverse to 
carry conviction. Here are a few of them; the Pamir plateau; the Aral- 
Caspian depression; between the Ural, Bolor, and the Hindu Kush; Siberia • 
Armenia ; the steppes of Southern Russia; the plains of Northern Germany; 

‘ somewhere in Asia ’; all Northern Europe between latitudes 45° and 60° from 


»S«e Ripley, p. 43G iq. 
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the Ural Mountains to the Atlantic (Ripley, p. 482). * Linguistic Paleontology ’ 
is useful and suggestive within its proper limits, but its limits are narrow. 
The data are few, the same root word may be applied to one thing in one 
place and quite a different thing in another place (e. g., aes = copper and 
eisen= iron), 1 and, on the other hand, the thing designated by a root word 
might itself migrate; there may have been lions in Europe, though there are 
none thSre now (Ripley, p. 484). 3 Holding as they did the dogma that ‘all-things 
bright-and-beautiful ’ must be of ‘Aryan’ origin, the scholars of Western 
Europe claimed, each for his own nation, the completest purity of ‘ Aryan ’ 
descent. 

Now it so ^happened that, so far as anthropometric research had 
then advanced, the typical Frenchman was believed to be round-headed, 
short and dark, and the typical German long-headed, tall and blonde, and the 
controversy as to which of these types the ‘ Undivided Aryans ’ belonged to 
became an international affair. The crisis became acute when in 1871 De 
Quatrefages propounded the theory that the Prussians were descended from 
the Finns. Professor Virchow of Berlin at once set himself to disprove a 
theory which was deemed an insult to the dominant people of the Empire 
(Ripley, pp..219,220), and the German Government authorized a census of the 
hair and eye colour of six million school children. 

With the expansion of anthropometric investigation it was soon found 
that accepted generalizations were based on insufficient data. In fact, the 
population of Germany contains a substantial element of the short dark round- 
headed type, and the population of France contains a substantial element of 
the tall blonde long-headed type. The truth came slowly to be recognized 
that the boundaries of race cut at all angles the boundaries of language and 
nationality. After all it does not follow that a man’s hair must be blonde and 
his eyes blue, because he is inflectional in speech, nor does it follow that, 
because a people early hit upon the knowledge of bronze and learned how to 
tame horses and to milk cows, they also invented the declension of nouns and 
the conjugation of verbs (Ripley, p. 456). The Negroes of the United States of 
America speak English, but they are not Anglo-Saxons. The Normans who 
conquered England spoke a Latin tongue, but their grandfathers came from 
Scandinavia. Even Max Muller, High Priest of the 1 Aryan Fallacy 1 in 
England, realized in his declining years that most of his dogmas were 
foolishness, and declared that 1 an ethnologist who speaks of an Aryan race, 
Aryan blood, Aryan eyes and hair is as great a sinner as a linguist who 
speaks of a dolichocephalic dictionary or brachycephalic grammar ’. (Ripley, 
p. 255.) 

i Similarly tho beech {jagus ) of the Romans became the oak of the Greeks. 

5 go in Denmark during tho human period the piuc gave placo to tho oak, and later, in 
historic times, tho oak gave place to tho beech. 
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II. The Races of Europe 1 

So obsessed were scholars with the idea that the origin of civilization 
must be looked for in Europe or Asia, that it was regarded as positively shock¬ 
ing that Sergi should claim to have found it in Africa. 

Sergi bases his conclusions primarily on the shape of the human skull 
viewed from above, but these conclusions tally well with the evidence of 
cranial indices. He shows that a striking uniformity exists in 'general 
physical structure, particularly in head-form, among the races, commonly 
called ‘ Hamitic, * who extend along the North of Africa from Somaliland, 
Abyssinia and Egypt to the Canary Islands. This uniformity is shared by the 
main population of Greece, Italy and the Iberian Peninsula, and extends 
through France to Great Britain. It is of African origin, and approximates, 
on the one hand to the Negro, on the other to the tall blonde • Nordic * 
Scandinavian. The establishment by Sergi of the uniformity of the Medi¬ 
terranean Stock marks an epoch in the history of European ethnology. 
Working on this foundation, Professor Ripley has sifted and summarized the 
available evidence (1899) on the Races of Europe, and with his methods and 
conclusions I shall briefly deal. 

After indicating the relative influence of heredity and environment 
(Chapter I) Professor Ripley warns us (Chapter II) of the unconformability 
of Language, Culture, Nationality and Race, which rarely coincide. He then 
discusses the evidential value of the three race criteria on which he relies.— 

(1) Head Form (Chapter III). 

(2) Pigmentation of skin, hair and eyes (Chapter IV). 

(3) Stature (Chapter V). 

(1) Head Form 

The Cephalic Index, i. e., the percentage proportion of the maximum 
breadth of the human head to its maximum length, is held by Professor 
Ripley to be the most constant and trustworthy criterion of all. 

A world map showing the distribution of the Cephalic Index reveals in 
the Old World a sharp line of demarcation between long-headedness and 
round-headedness, coinciding nearly with the southern edge of the great moun¬ 
tain belt which passes from the Pyrenees, via the Alps, Balkans and Asia 
Minor, to the Himalayas. South of this line long-headedness prevails, north 
of it round-headedness. To the west, however, the long-heads spread through 
France to the British Isles, Scandinavia, Iceland, and the great Plain to the 
south of the Baltic, while the round-heads dominate Indonesia and permeate 
the Pacific Islands. Papua and Australia are long-headed. The aborigines 
of the Americas’are fairly homogeneous in type, and intermediate; except the 
Eskimo who are among the longest headed people on earth. 

1 Thi6 section of this rapcr is Arichav^ of Ripley, and those who are familiar with Ripley 
should akip it. 
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The parallelism between the geographical distribution of head form 
types and that of types of flora and fauna is remarkable. ' The whole matter 
is reducible at bottom to terms of physical geography, producing areas of 
characterization. ’ It is not necessary to suppose that physical environment 
has generated those characters; but geographical isolation undoubtedly pre¬ 
serves individuality, while, in areas which are freely open to migration, varie¬ 
ties afe merged into a conglomerate whole compounded of all immigrant types 
alike. 

The most important point established by this survey of the cranial indi¬ 
ces is that the so-called * White Race * of Europe, so far from being physically 
uniform, presents the most extreme and sharp divergencies. Two distinct 
varieties of man are mixed up in that little continent; the round-heads pre¬ 
dominate in the heart of inland Western Europe, and throughout the eastern 
half of the continent, while the long-heads fringe its western shores and 
islands, together with the African and peninsular shores of the Mediterranean. 
The old theory of a single ‘ White Race,' ' Aryan,' 4 Caucasian ’ or 4 Indo- 
Germanic ’ must be rejected. 

(2) Pigmentation 

It is hardly necessary to follow out in detail Prof. Ripley’s survey of 
blondes and brunets, because true blondeness is unknown in India. 

Roughly mankind may be divided by colour into four groups :— 

(1) Coal black ; found chiefly along the southern border of the Sahara 
Desert and in Papua and Melanesia. 

(2) Brownish; the Negroes, the Australians and the 4 aborigines ’ of 
India. 

(3) Yellow; Mongolian Asia, the northern third of Africa, and Brazil, 
and isolated peoples, such as the Lapps, the Eskimo, the Hottentots, the 
Bushmen, and most of the people of Malaysia. 

(4) White; often almost brown or yellow. Except for the Ainus of 
Japan, the very light shades are confined to Europe and the Mediterranean 
littoral of Africa, but light-skinned peoples are to be found also in South-East 
Asia (Arabia, Persia and Hindustan). 

It is not known exactly on what causes dark pigmentation is dependent. 
Some scientists suggest heat, others humidity, others the rays of a tropical 
sun. These theories are not lx>rne out by facts. It is true that the colour 
which appears in ' tanning ’ or freckles is similar to the pigment which forms 
in the skin of the darker races, but it is not hereditary. On the other hand, 
the Jews of Central Europe, in spite of the fact that they have for centuries 
observed a sedentary indoor habit of life, are shades darker than their neigh¬ 
bours who spend most of their time out of doors. The characteristic blonde¬ 
ness of North-Western Europe does not follow the parallels of latitude, 
2 
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but seems to radiate from a centre somewhere near Copenhagen, the waves 
sweeping in a circle near Vienna, across mid-Switzerland and through the 
middle of the British Isles. In Britain itself blonde and brunet are mixed in 
a way that precludes environment as an explanation, while the contrast 
between blonde Normandy and brunet Brittany is still more instructive. 
Professor Ripley adduces evidence to show that blondeness is somehow favoured 
by a mountain environment, 1 and ho sums up with the inference that ‘colora¬ 
tion is due to ft great number of combined influences working through physio¬ 
logical processes, none of which can be isolated from the others \ 

It cannot, I think, be doubted that dark-skinned races arc bettor fitted for 
exposure to a tropical sun than those with fair complexions. Blondes, in 
short, are sterile after two generations in the tropics, unless they intermarry 
with tho people of the country, and it is obvious that the darker offspring of 
such mixed marriages toust stand a better chance of surviving than children 
who ' take after ’ the blonde parent. Hence, under natural selection, there is 
an irresistible tendency for the progeny of fair-skinned immigrants who marry 
and settle in the tropics to revert to the type of their environment. 

(8) Stature 

Stature Professor Kipley describes as ‘ rather an irresponsible witness ’ of 
race, as it is very susceptible to influences other than hereditary. It is 
undoubtedly affected by environment, and scarcity or uncertainty of food 
limits growth. 9 For similar reasons the populations of mountainous tracts 
are shorter, as a rule, than those who inhabit the fertile plains. Yet the 
evidence is not unanimous, for while the inhabitants of moderate altitudes 
often seem physically depressed by their surroundings, it sometimes happens 
that tho dwellers in regions of extreme elevation are above the normal stature. 
Only the robust can withstand the rigors of a severe climate. * Artificial' 
selection, too, affects the stature of a community; it is the biggest and most 
vigorous men who bear the brunt of war, and are the pioneers of a migration, 
it is tho weaklings and the under-sized who stay at home and breed. Habits 
of life and nature of employment are also disturbing factors. Professional 
men, porters, firemen, policemcu, are above the average in Europe; weavers, 
tailors, shoe-makers are far below. ' Civilization too protracted ’ also tends 
to stunt a race. 

It is hardly to bo wondered at that a world map of stature presents little 
uniformity. Tho only homogeneous groups are tho African Negroes, whose 
environment is quite uniform, and the peoples of Indonesia and tho Pacific. 
The Malays are always short and the Polynesians tall. 

> Boo p. 286 (or blondonoss in tho hoart of the Blaok Forest; seo also p. 76. 

i For example tho Bushmen a* oontrastod with tho Hottentots, nnd the Fuegions os Against 
the Patagonians, 
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Variable as stature is, it is not, however, without its uses as corroborative 
evidence of race.. It should be noted here that Professor Ripley discounts the 
value of facial features as evidence of race. Facial features are governed, 
according to him, by ‘ sexual \ or, as ho calls it, ‘ artificial 1 selection, and ho 
gives (p. 50) several instances where facial features belio altogether the 
cranial evidence; o. g., the Eastern Eskimo, who retain to perfection the ideals 
of beauty characteristic of the extremely round-headed Mongolians, though 
their head form is the opposite extreme to the Mongolian type. 1 

Applying his criteria (Chapter VI) Professor Ripley discriminates his 
three European Races:— 

1. Nordic (Teutonic); long-headed, tall, with very light hair, blue eyes 

and narrow nose. 

2. Alpine: round-headed, of medium height and ‘ stocky ’ build, with 

light chestnut hair, hazel-grey eyes, and a nose rather broad and 
' heavy ’, but variable. 

5. Mediterranean: long-headed, of medium stature and slender build, 
with dark brown or black hair, dark eyes and rather broad nose. 

Professor Ripley then proceeds (Chapters VII to XVI) to examine in 
detail the distribution of these racial characters in the principal countries of 
Europe, and (Chapter XVII) summarizes his conclusions as to European 
origins in four clearly expressed propositions. * 

I. European races are of secondary origin, intermediate between the 
extreme primary types of the Asiatic and Negro races (p. 457). 

The races of Europe present all extremes of human variation in Head 
Form, Stature and Complexion. In one physical characteristic only they can 
claim homogeneity, and that is in the texture of their hair. 

Human races can be roughly grouped into three classes according to the 
texture of their hair— 

1. Ulotrichi, with woolly or frizzly black hair. 

2. Cymotrichi with wavy hair of all shades. 

3. Leiotrichi, with straight black hair. 

The two extremes are the woolly hair of the Negro and the straight hair of 
tho Mongolian. 3 

The difference in texture is duo to a difference in morphological 
structure; the cross-section of Negroid hair is Hutlencd and ribbon-like; that 

> Soo Riploy’a remarks (p. 3l*‘J) on tho • iu*idiou*nci*» uf the Nougoliau feature*of. how. 
ever, pp. 380-1. 

• I omit roforonco to tho tomainiuR ohaptenr, XVIIt Khco and Culture, XIX and XX 8ooial 
Probloma, aud XXII Aocliinatbutiou, bconu*e the first-named taker* no aecount of tbo subsequently 
disoovored Aegean oiviliration, and the otheia hnvc no beating on my problom. 

»It should horn bo notod that tome soientist* contend that tho human Rnco is of dual or 
multiple origin (dipbylotic or polypbylctic) like tho horse,. and not dcicerdrd ficin one eingie 
proto-type. See Duckworth, Prehistoric Man, p. 138, 
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of the Mongolian is rounded or cylindrical. These features are constant, 
and do hot vary within the Race, but a mixture of blood between these two 
races imparts a wavy character to the hair, and its cross section is intermediate 
between a flattened oval and a circle. A world map illustrative of hair 
texture shows the flat cross-section in Africa south of the Sahara and in Papua 
and Melanesia, the circular cross-section spreads over the whole of the' 
Americas, and the whole of Asia exclusive of India, Persia, Arabia and Asia 
Minor, and extends westward into Europe up to a line drawn from the Caspian 
to Lake Ladoga, and thence along the eastern and northern shores of the 
Gulf of Bothnia, and across to the North Cape. Sandwiched between these 
areas is the area of ‘ intermediate ’ type, extending throughout Western, 
Central and Southern Europe, North Africa, Asia Minor, Arabia, Persia and 
India, omitting Indonesia and bifurcating eastward to the north and south of 
Melanesia, the northern branch including Micronesia and Polynesia, and the 
southern branch Australia and New Zealand. 

The distribution of woolly and straight hair corresponds in a remarkable 
way with that of head form and colour. Roughly speaking, the round-heads 
are round-haired, and the black long-heads have flat-sectioned hair. 

Scientists are agreed that the frizzly Melanesian type was the primitive 
occupant of the Pacific Archipelago as well as Indonesia, and that the 
Polynesian and Australian types are derived from an intermixture of the 
Melanesian type with straight-haired Asiatics. In the Malays the Asiatic 
element predominates, in the Australians the Melanesian influence is stronger; 
the Polynesian and Micronesians exhibit both elements in about equal 
proportions. 

The three Races of Europe have hair of the * intermediate ’ type. 

II. The earliest and lowest strata of population in Europe were extremely 
long-headed, probably akin to the Mediterranean Race of to-day (p. 461). 

The theory which held the field in the middle of the nineteenth century 
was that the ‘ pre-Aryan ’ population of Europe was broad-headed like the 
Lapps and Finns, but the evidence since unearthed proves to the hilt that the 
European both of the Palaeolithic and Neolithic periods were uniformly long¬ 
headed, even in areas such as Bavaria and Auvergne which are now markedly 
broad-headed, while in the present day long-headed areas, such as Britain, 
Spain, Scandinavia, and the Caucasus, long-headedness was far more pronoun¬ 
ced in the Stone Age than it is to-day. The best evidence of all (p. 352) comes 
from the tumuli ( kurgans) of European Russia, which prove beyond all doubt 
the complete submergence of a long-headed race, taller than the Russian of 
to-day, by a shorter intrusive race of round-heads, who have raised the average 
cephalic index of Russia well above 80. Only in the Higher Alps is 
evidence of this primitive long-headed race lacking, and it would seem that 
the Higher Alps remained uninhabited till a later period. 
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Blondeness, as a dominant racial characteristic, is virtually confined to 
North-Western Europe, while brunetness is widespread. It is incredible that 
ninety-nine per cent of the human species should vary from a blonde ancestry, 
while the flaxen haired Nordic type alone remained true to its primitive 
characteristics, and it would follow from this that the primitive substratum of 
the Races of Europe was brunet. Moreover, in stature this primitive race was 
nearer t^ie medium-sized French and Berbers than the ‘ relatively gigantic ’ 
Scandinavians, and, though rather taller than the northern Italian or Span¬ 
iard, it is probable that these latter have been stunted by ‘ too protracted 
civilization ’. The probabilities therefore practically amount to proof that the 
earliest races of Europe belonged to the Mediterranean type. 

III. The Teutonic Race of Northern Europe is merely a variety of the 
primitive long-headed type of the Stone Age, its bloiuleness and stature were 
acquired during a long period of isolation in Scandinavia, through the influ¬ 
ence of environment and artificial selection (p. 467). 

Professor Ripley’s argument here turns on the instability of pigmentation- 
Brunetness varies with age in the same individual, a fact which indicates its 
impermanence. There is evidence that environment in mountainous or in¬ 
fertile tracts increases the proportion of blonde traits. Whether this is due to 
climate or defective nutrition is immaterial. In the distribution of lower 
forms of life the effect of an increase of 250 ft. in altitude is equivalent to 
that of a removal of one degree of latitude from the equator. Hence the 
higher the latitude, the more pronounced should be the blondeness. 

But climate alone cannot account for the blondencss of the Nordic Race, 
for brunetness increases, not only southward, but also eastward, from the 
Scandinavian area. This is no doubt partly due to the westward migrations 
of brunet round-headed Slavs of the Alpine type. But a more powerful factor 
in this differentiation may be found in * artificial ’ selection. Tallness and 
blondeness are the pride of the Nordic Race, and the * Upper Classes ’ in 
France, Germany, Austria and the British Isles are distinctly taller and more 
blonde than the peasantry. The prestige which goes with a fair complexion 
is not confined to the Indian 'varna' ( = caste«colour). The same idea is 
popular in modern Spain, in the Icelandic Eddas, in mediaeval sacred art. 
If fairness connotes nobility, the whole force of social and sexual selection 
would strive to perpetuate it. 

IV. After the partial occupation of Western Europe by a long-headed 
Africanoid type in the Stone Age, an invasion of a broad-headed race of Asiatic 
affinities took place. This intrusive element survives in the Alpine Iiace of 
Central Europe (p. 470). 

The broad-headed layer of population in Western Europe was not contem¬ 
porary with the earliest stratum, for its remains are found superimposed on 
it geologically. In France especially, where several layers of human remains 



are found, the long-headed type is quite unmixcd in the lowest stratum; and 
gradually the broad-headed type becomes more and more frequent, until it 
outnumbers its predecessors utterly. 

The Alpine type entered Gaul by two routes, neither of which followed 
the usual channels of immigration. The broad-heads followed the uplands 
and the mountain chains. From the north-east they entered the Ardennes 
plateau, from the High Alps they penetrated to Auvergne. They overflowed 
the valley of the Seine and swept into Brittany. They invaded Britain for a 
time, but were exterminated or absorbed before reaching Ireland. They 
settled in the Netherlands (Zealand), in Denmark, and on the south-west 
coast of Norway. In Eastern Europe their occupation was complete, save for 
the lower Danubian plain. 

This broad-headed migration in Western Europe was not a conquest, but 
an infiltration. ‘ A gradual peaceful immigration, often merely the settlement 
of unoccupied territory No displacement of the earlier population seems 
necessary. The broad-heads settled in the inhospitable highlands which the 
earlier long-heads had never occupied. ‘ From the earliest remains of the lake 
dwellers ; before bronze and iron were known; before many of the simpler arts 
of agriculture or domestication of animals were developed; man has in these 
Alps remained perfectly true to his ancestral type. We can add art after art 
to his culture, but we cannot till very recent times detect any movement of 
population, after the first occupation, in a state of relative savagery, by this 
broad-headed race.’ 

The Alpine type is found in the peoples of the Pamirs, the Galchas, the 
mountain Tadjiks, and their fellows; it extends uninterruptedly westward over 
Asia Minor and into Europe. The area of their first occupation of Europe 
was once far broader than it is to-day. It spread widely at first, and then had 
to recede. 

The reason which Professor Ripley assigns for this contraction is economic 
rather than military or cultural; he finds the explanation in the * fundamental 
laws which regulate density of population in any given area’. The north of 
Europe is unfitted by nature to provide sustenance for a large population. 
When the round-heads began to percolate from the East, there was yet room 
for the primitive inhabitants to yield ground to the invader. But later on the 
natural increase of population would saturate the northern area, and, to relieve 
the pressure of population on the soil, a steady southward migration would 
ensue. This southward movement, sometimes in the form of peaceful perco¬ 
lation, and sometimes in the form of a military cataclysm, has dominated the 
history of Europe since history began, and it still continues, the Germans 
pressing into Northern France, the Swiss and Austrians into Northern Italy, 
and the Balkans, the Slavs into the Balkans and Caucasus, the Danes into 
Germany, the Swedes into Russia. 
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III. The Races of India 

So much for the Races of Europe. What about the Races of India * Let 
us assume for the sake of argument that the principles and conclusions of 
.Professor Ripley are correct. Can his formula be applied to India ? 

Ripley’s conclusions are based on the examination of over 25 million 
subjects (p. 34). On the other hand, in the whole of South India, Mr. Thurston’s 
mvestjgatmns as recorded in his Castes and Tribes, total a little less than 
d.UUU, a spftndid achievement for a single-handed effort, but considerably less 
than one m 10,000. The number of subjects dealt with in Risley’s People of 

,S f n l t < qUlt n. ,2 ’ 5 ° 0, ° r ab ° Ut ° ne in 24 ’ 000 of the total population (in 
1901), of 294 millions. It cannot, therefore, be said that the Anthropometric 
Survey of India has been exhaustive or adequate, and the data available are 
seriously defective m that little count has been taken of sub-caste and locality 1 
two factors of immense importance. 

The anthropometric evidence must therefore be accepted with caution, but 
it need not be rejected on that score. I propose to assume for the sake of 
argument that this evidence is correctly recorded. Let us see to what con 
elusions it points. A glance at Ripley’s World Map (p. 42) of the Cranial 
Index shows that long-headedness prevails over the greater part of India in 
sharp contrast to the pronounced round-headedness of the Mongolian area 
which adjoins it on the north and east. This long-headedness is°practi^allv 
contmuous with the long-headed ness of the Mediterranean region, of the 
Atlantic seaboard of Europe, of Africa, and of the Pacific Islands.° 

Turning next to the Ripley’s World Map of Hair Texture (p. 459), we see 
that the hair of Indians is essentially ‘ wavy ’, of similar quality in fact to that of 
the countries bordering on the Mediterranean and the Atlantic seaboard and 
one grade less ' curly ' than that of Arabia, the North of Africa and Somaliland 
If one of these maps be superimposed on the other, the only possible 
conclusion must be that the races of India are intermediate between the 
Mongoloid and Negroid extremes, and that they bear the closest affinity to 
either (1) the Mediterranean Race or (2) the Nordic Race or (3) both 

A closer examination of the Indian data, as given in Risley’s map, reveals 
a broad belt of long-lieadedness stretching from Kashmir and the Punjab 
along the Gangetic plain and southwards to Cape Comorin. 

The North-Western and North-Eastern Frontiers are, however, foci of 
round-headeduess, the influence of which permeates Bengal and the East 


1 Mr. Thurston’s enquiries are confined to 

(1) the Madras-Chingloput area ; 

(2) the West Coast; 

(8) Bellary District; 

(4) the Nilgiris and adjoining parts of Coimbatore ; 

(5) the Shcvaroya (Malayans only). 


Coast as. far as Cuttack, and Sind and the West Coast as far as Coorg and 
Mahe. 

The Eastern area Risley attributes to Mongoloid influence, the Western 
to what he calls Turko-Iranian and Scythian elements. 

The inference as to Mongolian percolation is undoubtedly justified by 
geographical facts. The Turko-Iranian and Scythian theories are pure 
conjectures which cannot be taken as proven by evidence. Our attention 
must, however, be concentrated on the long-headedness which Risj^ classes 
under three heads— 

(1) The Indo-Aryans in the Punjab, Kashmir and Rajputana. 

(2) The Aryo-Dravidians of the Gangetic valley, between the Nepal 

foot-hills and the Vindhyan Highlands. 

(3) The Dravidians, whose domain stretches from the Vindhyan Hills 

to Cape Comorin. 

At this stage it would be as well to define what I mean by ‘ Dravidians ’ 
Risley assumes that the aborigines of Northern India were Dravidians, and 
Mr. Crooke, in his able article on the Northern Dravidians in Hastings' 
Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, adopts the same view. The connota¬ 
tion of the term * Dravidian * is linguistic and not racial, and modern 
research has established the fact that the Munda group of languages 
(formerly and wrongly called * Kolarian *) spoken by the people of the Central 
Indian Uplands are quite distinct from the Dravidian tongues, and are allied 
to the great ‘ Austric * gronp of languages, which are spoken by the people of 
Indo-China and right across the Pacific Ocean. (Gait, C.R., 1911, p. 324)’. 
Whether the Munda speaking people are racially akin to those who speak 
Dravidian is a question which I do not propose to discuss. By ‘ Dravidians’ I 
mean the peoples who now speak Dravidian tongaes. 

Though the term ‘ Dravidian ’, however, is primarily linguistic, it is equally 
important and useful by virtue of its being, in effect, topographical. The' 
Dravidian speaking people number 63 million, and the speakers of ‘Aryan’ 
-languages nearly 233 million, the two groups totalling over 295 (or over 91 
per cent) of the 313 million inhabitants of the Indian Empire. 

Most of the people included in these two groups are long-headed (as are 
also the majority of the Munda speakers, who number nearly 4 million), for, 
with the exception of the Bengalis, they monopolize the most densely 
populated areas of the Continent. But language in India, as elsewhere, is 
by no means co-extensive with Race, and the Dravidian speaking Br&huis of 
Baluchistan present no racial affinities whatever with other Dravidians. 1 

Let us examine the long-headed races of India a little more closely. 

‘The Brahoia hive & cephalic index of 81-5, and a nasal index of 70-9. There is nothing to 
touch this nasal index among other Dravidians, and ao high a cephalic index is ODly approached on 
the border* of the ‘ Scytho-Dravidian * tract. The Brihfli stature averages 1C59. 
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(I) Cephalic Index 

In dealing with the Cephalic indices I shall adopt the following 
standards:— 

‘ Ultra-round,’ 85 and over. 

« ‘ Round,' from 80 to 84 9. 

‘ Roundish,' from 77*5 to 79 9. 

‘ Longish,’ from 75 to 77-4. 

‘ Long,’ from 70 to 75. 

Now accordingly to Risley the average indices of the tribes and castes he 
classes as ‘ Indo-Aiyans ’ vary from 72 # 4 to 74-4, a range of two points only, 
and distinctively ‘ long A variation, or ‘ range ’ as it is called, of two points 
only, is a very narrow limit, and suggests that the Indo-Aryan group is 
extremely homogeneous. 

The ‘ Dravidian * averages, on the other hand, vary from 71-7 to 76 6, 
very nearly 5 points, and the ‘ Aryo-Dravidians ’ vary from 72T to 76 7, a 
range of 4*6 points. These larger * ranges ’ which lap over into the * longish ’ 
1 intermediate ’ grade suggest racial heterogeneity and admixture with a round- 
headed element. 

Referring now to the data furnished in Mr. Thurston’s Castes and Tiibes 
(Volume I), we find a marked difference between the various linguistic groups 
of Southern India, which, be it remembered, are also topographical. I tabulate 
below the highest and lowest averages in each group :— 


Group 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Range 

Jungle Tribes 

... 72-9 

76-4 

3-5 

Malayalam 

... 72-5 

76-3 

3-8 

Tamil 

... 730 

762 

3-2 

Telugu 

... 750 

81-0 

6-0 

Kanarese 

... 75-6 

81-7 

61 

Tulu 

... 78-0 

80-4 

2-4 

Marathi 

... 77-8 

82-2 

52 

To make the 

point clearer, I exhibit the 

averages 

of the several com- 


munities examined diagrammatically (Plate I). I have purposely excluded as 
exceptional the Badagas, Tfldas and Kotas of the Nilgiris. From these facts 
the following inferences are apparently deducible. 

(1) The southern Tamil, Malayalam and ‘ Jungle ’ groups present little 
internal variation, and differ little from each other. They are- without excep¬ 
tion 4 long ’ or 4 longish. ’ Other things being equal, one might think 
them homogeneous, but, as will be seen later, this apparent uniformity is 
deceptive. 

3 


t 
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(2) The more northern Telugu and Kanarese groups are heterogeneous, 
and betray a strong dilution of round-headedness. None of them are truly 
‘ longthey range from * longish ’ through * roundish ’ lo ‘ round.’ 1 * 3 

(3) The Tulus are distinctively roundish, and appear homogeneous, but 
this homogeneity also is deceptive. 9 

(4) The Marathi speaking people of the Deccan are heterogeneous, the 
DSsastha Brahmans being ‘ roundish, ’ and the lower castes distinctively 
‘ round.’ 

(2) Colour 

* Colour ’ Risley has ruled out from his data, on the ground that it is 
‘ indefinite ’ (p. 13). The criteria of blondeness and brunetness in hair colour 
and eye colour, as applied by Ripley, are meaningless in India, as black hair 
and dark brown eyes are almost universal throughout this Continent. As for 
skin colour, it is an elusive character which it is almost impossible to standar¬ 
dize, and Broca’s chromatic scale has failed in practice, as no two persons can, 
apparently, apply it with consistency. Even if a scientific gradation of skin 
colour could be arrived at, its value would be slender, for complexion varies 
with environment and habitual occupation, and children of mixed marriages, 
even children of the same parents, vary' in a way that defies scientific 
investigation. 

There are, however, a few points in this connexion which deserve notice. 

(1) There are contrasts so marked between the colour of the higher 
castes of Southern India and the ‘ Jungle Tribes ’ and lower castes, that they 
can only be explained as due to racial differences. 

(2) A combination of blue eyes, auburn hair and reddish blonde com¬ 
plexion is met with on the North West Frontier, and grey eyes occur occa¬ 
sionally in Peninsular India and particularly among 

(а) Konkanasth Brahmans, 

(б) Ayyang&r Brahmans, and 

(c) the people of Malabar (Risley, p. 15). 

Unfortunately the distribution of grey eyes among the various castes of 
India has not yet been systematically investigated. 

(3) A strong feeling of social prestige is associated with a fair skin 
throughout India. This feeling is far from modern. The pride which certain 
classes of Indians took in the fairness of their skins is noted by Herodotus, 
Ktesias and Arrian, the latter describing them as ‘ white like the Egyptians; '* 
and the very caste system itself, as the word varna indicates, is founded on 
differences of complexion. 

i Sec the detailed analyses of Kapu and Vakkiliga on pp. xxxix, sq. of Castes and Tribes, 
vol. i. 

* Sec analyses on pp. xxxix and xliii of Castes and Tribes, vol. i. 

3 See H. G. Rawlinson, India and the Western World, pp. 21 and 31; Hdt. Ill 102. 
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(3) Statuie 

I shall adopt the following terminology:— 

‘ Tall ’cover 170 cm. 

4 Tallish ’=from 165 to 169-9. 

4 Shortish ’=from 160 to 164-9. 

• 4 Short’= under 160. 

Risley’s 4 Indo-Aryans ’ are ‘tallish’ or ‘tali’; the lowest average is 
165-8, the highest 174-8, the range is only 9 cm. His ‘ Aryo-Dravidians ’ 
are much shorter (159 to 166), the tallest being practically the same as the 
shortest ‘ Indo-Aryan \ The range is only 7 cm. 

The ' Dravidian ’ averages, on the other hand, range from 150-5 to 167-2, 
the variation being 16-7 cm. This large variation confirms the inference 
drawn from the cranial index that the Dravidian peoples are of mixed race. 

Let us now examine the data provided by Mr. Thurston. The averages 
of the communities comprised in each linguistic group are summarized in the 
subjoined table. 


Group. 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Range 

Jungle Tribes 

... 150-5 

162-5 

120 

Malayalam 

... 1530 

165-2 

12-2 

Tamil 

... 159-7 

165-8 

6-1 

Telugu 

... 159-9 

165-7 

5-8 

Kanarese 

... 160-8 

167-2 

6-8 

Tulu 

... 163-2 

165-7 

2-5 

Marathi 

... 160-3 

163-4 

31 


These averages arc exhibited diagrammatically in Plate II. 

It will be noted that the Jungle Tribes and the Malayalam speakers 
present rather wide variations, and that these variations are incompatible 
with the homogeneity that might otherwise be inferred from the evidence of 
the cranial index alone. The Jungle Tribes, indeed, are distinctively * short *. 
Only two of them average over 160. The Malayalam averages start from 
the very low figure 153 cm., and range right through the ‘ shortish ’ grade. 

The Tamils, Telugus and Kanarese, on the other hand, are all very much 
on a par. They are distinctively ‘ shortish ’ (i. e., between 160 and 165), but 
not ‘ short ’, and overlap slightly with the * tallish ’ grade. 

It would appear from the diagram that the Malayalam speakers comprise 
two racial elements, one approximating to the Jungle Tribes and the other 
to the Tamil, Telugu and Kanarese castes. A glance at the detailed list of 
communities comprised in Mr. Thurston’s survey supports this inference. 
The only two jungle tribes that average over 160 cm. are (1) the Chenchus 
of the Nallawalais, and (2) the Malasar of Cochin and Coimbatore. The 
Chenchus are certainly a mixed race, the Malasars probably so. On the 
other hand, of seven Malayalam castes examined, three are well below 160 cm. 





and the others are well above that figure. The three ‘ short * Malayalam 
communities (Pulayans, Cherumans and K&nikars) are, as might be expected> 
among the lowliest. There is little to distinguish them from the Jungle 
Tribes. 

(4) Nasal Index 

As already stated, Ripley rejects the evidence of facial features as 
worthless. Risley, on the other hand, lays great stress on nasal index, i. e., 
the percentage proportion which the breadth of the nose bears to its length. 1 
It is true that variations in breadth of nostril are ascribed by some to climatic 
conditions, broad nostrils being unsuited for cold climates because they let too 
large a volume of cold air into the lungs (Ripley, p. 566). It is quite likely 
that atmospheric temperature, as well as altitude and climatic conditions 
generally, do contribute to variations in the shape of the nostrils, but I do not 
think that the nasal index in Southern India can be altogether ignored as a 
test of race. 

My chief reason for holding that the nasal index is a useful criterion of 
race is that the application of Mr. Thurston’s data in Southern India yields 
extraordinarily lucid and consistent results. 

I may add that, though the emphasis laid by Ripley on what he calls 
‘ social selection' (and what Darwiu calls 4 sexual selection '), in the formation 
of a racial type of beauty may be perfectly valid in Europe or America where 
marriage is voluntary, its force is seriously discounted in a country like India 
where the blissful state of matrimony is, by social opinion, compulsory. 

Risley claims (p. 29) that social status in India can be expressed in terms 
of the nasal index, the two varying in inverse ratio. This dictum is strongly 
disputed by Mr. Enthoven, who proclaims the bankruptcy of anthropometric 
data on the ground that the nasal index would class the Kali along side the 
Konkanasth Brahman, and that the Desasth Brahman and the Kunbi would 
rank below the Koll and the Lohar. 

No doubt Risley’s dictum cannot by itself be seriously regarded as an 
infallible test, but I do not think that Mr. Enthoven’s argument is conclusive, 
for it is quite possible that a closer examination would show that some or all 
of these caste groups are racially complex. The best test of the validity of a 
criterion is consistency, and I do not consider that the evidence so far collected 
warrants the rejection of the nasal index test on this ground. 

A nasal index of 85 and over is called ‘ broad ', of less than 70 ‘ narrow*. 

I shall sub-divide the intermediate class into 

(1) 4 Narrowish * 70 to 74 9. 

(2) 4 Medium * 75 to 79-9. 

(3) 4 Broadish 1 80 to 84-9. 

i Risley also took acoouat of the Orbilo-Nasal Index (p. 80). ae a tost of relative flatness of 
face, but such indices have not boon oollectcd in Southern India. 
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The nasal indices of Risley’s ‘ Indo-Aryans ’ vary from 66*9 to 75*2, a range 
of 14-3 ; those of ‘ Aryo-Dravidians ’ from 73-0 to 88-7, a range of 25*4. The 
Dravidian indices according to him range from 731 to 94*5 (range 214). 

Let us now examine Mr. Thurston’s data. I subjoin a tabular synopsis of 
the communal averages of his various linguistic groups, and have exhibited 
his conclusions diagrammatically in Plate III. 


Group. 

Minimum. 

Maximum. 

Range 

Jungle Tribes 

... 80-1 

95*1 

150 

Malayalam 

... 71T 

81*2 

10*1 

Tamil 

... 72-4 

81*5 

91 

Telugu 

... 72-8 

80*8 

80 

Kanarese 

... 71-2 

79*4 

8*2 

Tulu 

... 72-2 

72*6 

0*4 

Mar&thi 

... 72*0 

75*8 

3*8 


The most striking feature of these figures is the fact that the Jungle 
Tribes begin where the rest leave off. It is true that the Malayalam, Tamil 
and Telugu speakers overlap slightly with the Jungle Tribes, but if we omit 
(1) the Malayalam Mnkkuvans 1 and Kanikars, (2) the Tamil Irulas and Pallans, 
and (3) the Telugu M&digas, we are confronted with the fact that the nar¬ 
rowest index among the Jungle Tribes is broader than the broadest of any of 
the other Dravidian groups, which are either 4 medium ’ or * narrowish.’ 

It is hardly necessary to discuss in detail the individual castes covered by 
Mr. Thurston’s Survey, but it should be noted that the Nftyars and Tlyans 
of Malabar, the Tamil Veil&lars, Agamudaiyans and (pastoral) Idaiyans, the 
Telugu Kftpus, Balijas and (pastoral) Gollas, and all the Kanarese, except 
the Bedar-Boya (hunter) group, the Toreya fishermen and the outcaste Holeya, 
are ‘ narrowish and that these ‘ narrowish ’-nosed castes are numerically 
large, and socially of relatively high status. 

It would be hazardous in the face of these facts to contend that the nasal 
index is of no significance as a criterion of race. 

Let us now recapitulate briefly 

(1) Mr. Thurston’s survey discloses the fact that the majority of the 
speakers of Dravidian languages belong to a long-headed race, ‘ shortish ’ in 
stature, and with ‘ narrowish ’ noses, very variable skin colour and wavy hair. 

(2) The Tamil and Malayalam groups contain a number of castes 
which approximate to another long-headed race typified in the Jungle Tribes, 
‘short' in stature, and with ‘broad’ or ‘ultra-broad’ noses, and dark skins. 
Their hair, as a matter of fact, tends towards curliness, but, be it .noted, it is 
never of the * peppercorn ’ woolliness which characterizes the true Negro or 

» The exceptionally wide r&ngo in the cranial and nasal indices and in the staturo of the Mokku- 
vana auggestc that they are racially oompcaite. 
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Negrito. The tendency to ‘ broad ’ noses is evident in some of the lo^er 
castes among the Telugu and Kanarese groups. 

(3) The Telugu, Kanarese and Tulu groups are diluted with a 
round-headed racial element of unknown origin, but probably akin to the 
Bengalis on the one hand and the people of Sind on the :other. So far as 
the evidence goes, this round-headed element is 4 shortish ’ in stature, of 
4 narrowish ’ nose, and not particularly dark. 

It is probable that each of these three racial elements is complex and 
4 intermediate ’ in character. 

The round-headed element is probably derived from more than one 
source. Its distribution indicates that it is a foreign and relatively late 
intrusion. Round-headedness is not a fundamental feature of the Dravidians, 
and we need not waste time in looking for 4 Dravidian Origins ' in a round- 
headed people. 

The short, dark, broad-nosed race of long-heads, on the contrary, was 
almost certaiply in occupation of South India at an earlier date than the 
great mass of the Dravidians. Its relegation* to hills and jungles, and its 
abject serfdom when in contact with other Dravidians, are conclusive on this 
point. It is tempting to ascribe to them kinship with some pigmy, frizzly - 
haired Negrito race, such as the Andamanese, but unfortunately the Anda¬ 
manese are distinctively round-headed. It is certain that the earliest 
substratum of humanity in Eastern Seas was a short, dark, ‘peppercorn- 4 
haired race; the now extinct Tasmanians were of this type, and there are 
traces of it among the Melanesians. But it would be unwise to dogmatize, 
and the safest course seoms to be to regard the Jungle Tribes of South India 
as an 4 intermediate 4 race (in Ripley’s sense of the word), and to call them 
4 Prc-Dravidians.' 

4 Pre-Dravidians 4 I call them advisedly, and not 4 Proto-Dravidians,’ 
because I believe that the whole trend of ethnological investigation in South 
India has been perverted by the failure of anthropologists to discriminate 
between the two perfectly distinct long-headed racial elements comprised in 
the Dravidian speaking people. This fundamental duality is the pivot on 
which the hypothesis I am about to formulate hinges. 

Hitherto it has been customary to regard the South Indian Jungle Tribe 
as the pure type of Dravidian. Prof. Deniker, for instance ( Races of Man, 
pp. 410-11), speaks rather offensively of the 4 five half-civilized Dravidian 
peoples,’ the Telugus, Kanaras, Malayalam, Talus and Tamils, and classes 
them with the Jungle Tribes and 4 Kolarians ’ as one race under the head of 
4 Melano-Indians ’ ( ib . 408). Risley himself lumps together the Tamil and 
Malayalam castes and the Jungle Tribes of Madras, the 4 Moormen ’ of 
Ceylon, the Bhils of R&jputana and the Munda-speaking people of Western 
Bengal, as if they were all one homogeneous Dravidian Race. The Sholaga 
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SnuSSTifr K D ad ,"' <Plate XXXIV) he fi ® ures as ‘Dravidians,’ 

P&ham ' thC P “ niyan ’ ‘ he “* «“ o— a. 

oi Z°VL^r^t the MUndl> an<1 Dravillian -ap®l'ing Hill Tribes 

Tribe# rfTi B t f be “ a strlk ' n S P h y 8icftl semblance to the Hill 
Tribe# of Southern India. Whether they are racially identical does not 

concern my present contention. Probably they are. But two facts remain of 
no small importance:— 

(1) That a nasal organ of greater breadth than length is not 
characteristic of the great mass of the Dravidian-speaking population of 
South India, except among the lowest castes; 

tv . ® That th ; ty P ioal Jun K le Tlil « o' South India does not speak a 

typical Diavidian tongue, but a grotesque caricature of it. 

In other words the main ethnic stratum of Southern India does not 
consist of the broad-nosed, 'ultra-short,’ Jungle Tribe element, though it is 
sometimes diluted with it. The typical Dravidian is long-headed, ■ shortish ■ 
m stature, and possessed of a * narrowish ’ nose. 

To what races of mankind do those 'shortish,’ ' narrowish '-nosed long¬ 
heads belong. They are closely analogous to Sisley’s so called 'Aryo- 
Dravidians of the United Provinces. But to say this is not to answer the 
question, though it is certainly curious that Risloy, in recognising a racial 
duality in the United Provinces, failed to see that his own data pointed to a 
closely analogous duality in his Dravidians. I have suggested at the outset 
of this section of my paper that Prof. Ripley's World Maps of Hair-Texture 
and Crani al-Indices indicate a priori that the Peoples of India are akin to one 
, 0ther ° f the tw0 lon 8- headed Race s of Europe. To the Nordic Race the 

k ' f?i; v,dlftn8 J ? 88Uredl y d0 nofc belong; their ‘shortish' stature and the 
^gggnee of blondeness is against such a theory. If there be anything in 
WEBHssor Ripley s arguments, the Dravidians should claim kinship with the 
JJZi/fw etrancan liace. 

VW?, 

IV. The Heliolithic Culture 

^ V •%' f ormulMed my hypothesis, but I am fully aware that the 
(ml^^^tpic evidence available is too slender to bear its weight unaided 
P of the Ptopfie'ioB of scientific enquiry, I shall now proceed to 

R look for foots to. fit the theory. Several obvious cultural links between South 
\ India anH Un Mediterranean area at once rush to one’s mind ; serpent worship • 
instance (tho sacred serpent was reverenced alike in ancient Egypt and in 


1 


/ 


See Castes and Tribes, 


^ l * Mr. Thurston, be it noted, was under no delusions on this subject. 

„„ ■itolltrily between the caducous of Hermes and the intertwined cobras 

on tho stelae to bo seen iO almost evory Indian village. 
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Mediterranean Crete), or the cult of the Mother Goddess, presiding deity of 
every Dravidian village, consortless like the Great Mother of the Gods, M6 or 
Amrafts as she was called, in Asia Minor, proto-type of the Ma^ifFDeum 
Mater, whose cult, with that of Isis (also a Mother), at onetime dominated the 
Roman Empire; or the worship of stocks and stones, carved and uncarved, the 
bane alike of Muhammad and of the Prophets of Israel; or the east-and-west 
orientation of churches and temples; religious ceremonies connected with 
boundaries; votive offerings, a little model of eye or limb from one who is 
stricken with disease, or a ship from a storm-tossed mariner (Marseilles), or 
the wealth of a woman's hair; fear of the Evil Eye and prophylactics against 
it,‘ blue beads round the pony’s neck, the symbols of the horn and the crescent; 
the written or recited spell; ithyphallic dummies to guard the crops (Egypt); 
drums, trumpets, bells and obscene vituperation to scare evil spirits on occasions 
that should be auspicious; the coin placed in the mouth of a corpse; the 
ceremonial use of red ochre; blood sacrifice and the common sacrificial meal; 
the garlanding of the victim and the victim's shiver, a necessary prelude to its 
death-blow, alike in the cult of Apollo and that of Mftri-amman; the sacred 
beasts of the Egyptian temples, vultures, monkeys, crocodiles, geese, carp, 
tortoises, etc., in short a most comprehensive menagerie; bull-baiting; games, 
such as 1 cat’s cradle,' or pachis, the proto-type of back-gammon; matrilinear 
succession ( marumakkattdyam) recorded by Herodotus (1.173) of the anoient 
Lycians; asceticism, relic worship, belief in the transmigration of souls; 
lucky and unlucky numbers; there is not one of these cultural facts which is 
not common to Dravidian India and the Mediterranean Race, and the list seems 
inexhaustible. But I need not weary you by protracting this enumeration, 
for I find that the work of establishing cultural relationship between Soul 
India and the Mediterranean has already been done for me by far abler brail 

At the meeting of the British Association at Manchester in Sept< 

1915, a discussion was inaugurated by Professor G. Elliot Smith on the 
cnee of Ancient Egyptian Civilization on the World's Culture. Professor, 

Smith puts forward four theses:— 

(1) That the ancient civilizations of India, Further Asia, 
Archipelago, Oceania and America owe their essential elements 
whose oriental migrations began with commercial intercourse 
and the Eastern Mediterranean about 800 b. o. 

(2) That the culture spread by these mariners was 
Egypt of the XXIst Dynasty (c. 1100 B. c.). and partly also 

(а) The Phoenician civilization of the Eastern Me( 

(б) East Africa and the Soudan, 

(c) Arabia, 

(d) Babylonia. 

» See especially Folk-Lore, 1908, pp. 311 




(3) That the civilization of Burma, Indonesia, the eastern littoral of Asia 
and Oceania was in turn modified by Indian influences. 

(4) . That this complex stream of culture, with additions from Indonesia, 
Melanesia and Polynesia, as well as from China and Japan, for many centuries 

ptoyed upon' the Pacific littoral of America and there ‘ planted the germs, 
of pre-Colombian civilization. 

Ntfvv with these theses themselves I have no immediate concern, but the 
facts put forward in support of them are of startling interest. I must quote 
the Professor's own words, for his summary admits of no abridgement. 

* The reality of these migrations and this spread of culture is substantiated 
(and dated) by the remarkable collection of extraordinary practices and 
fantastic beliefs which these ancient mariners distributed along a well- 
defined route from the Eastern Mediterranean to America. They were 
responsible for stimulating the inhabitants of the coasts, along a great 
part of their extensivo itinerary; 

(1) ' to adopt the practice of mummification, characterized by a variety of 
methods, but in every place with remarkable identities of technique and associa¬ 
ted ritual, including the use of incense and libations, a funerary bier and boat, 
and certain peculiar views regarding the treatment of the head, the practice of 
remodelling the features and the use of statues, the possibility of bringing the 
dead to life, and the wanderings of the dead and its adventures in tho under 
world; 

( 2 ) * to build a great variety of megalithic monuments conforming to certain 
well defined types, which present essentially identical features throughout a 
considerable extent or even the whole of the long itinerary, and in association 
with these monuments, identical traditions, beliefs and customs; 

(3) 'to make idols, in connexion with which wore associated ideas 
concerning tho possibility of human beings or animals living in stones, and of 
the petrifaction of men and women, the story of tho deluge, of the divine 
origin of kings, who are generally the children of the sun or of the sky, and 
of the origin of the chosen people from incestuous unions; 

«4) ‘to worship the sun, and to adopt in reference to this deity a complox 
and arbitrary symbolism, representing an incongruous grouping of a serpent 
4 in conjunction with the sun’s disc, equipped with a hawk’s wings, often 
associated also with serpent worship, or in other cases, the belief in a relation¬ 
ship with or descent from serpents; 

(5) ‘ to adopt the practices of circumcision, tattooing, massage, piercing 
and distending the ear-lobules, artificial deformation of the skull, and perhaps 
trephining, dental mutilations and perforating the lips and nose; 

(6) * to practise weaving linen, and in some cases also the use of Tyrian 
purple, pearls, precious stones and metals and conch-shell trumpets, as well as 
the curious beliefs and superstitions attached to the latter; 

4 
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(7) * to adopt certain definite metallurgical methods, as well as 
mining; 

(8) ‘ to use methods of intensive agriculture, associated with the use of 
terraced irrigation, the artificial terraces being retained with stone walls; 

(9) * to adopt certain phallic ideas and practices; 

(10) * to make use of the swastika symbol, and to adopt the idea that stone 
implements are thunder-teeth or thunderbolts, and the beliefs associated with 
this conception; 

( 11 ) ‘ to use the boomerang; 

(12) * to hold certain beliefs regarding the heavenly twins; 

(13) ‘ to practise couvade; and 

(14) ‘ to display a special aptitude for and skill and daring in maritime 
adventures, as well as to adopt a number of curiously arbitrary features in 
boat building.’ 

Thanks to the courtesy of Professor Elliot Smith and of Mr. W. J. Perry, 
who is collaborating with him, I am in possession of a woalth of evidence 
in support of their contentions, and, incidentally, of my hypothesis. But it is 
hopeless within the limits of this paper to discuss them. Each one of the 
fourteen headings requires at least a separate monograph, if not a separate 
volume. 

Somo of the most important links in the chain I have indicated in the 
Map, which is based on three maps published in the Manchester Memoirs 
(Volumes 59 and CO) and shows the geographical distribution of the following 
items:— 

(1) Terraced Irrigation. 

(2) Megalithic monuments. 

(3) Mummification. 

(4) Sun-worship. 

(5) The Svaetika. 

(6) Serpent-worship. 

It must be admitted that some of this evidence has but a very indistinct 

bearing on South India. The cult of the ' Heavenly Twins ’, for instance, is 
conspicuous by its absence, though it appears in the Asvins of the Rig Veda, 
and is perhaps suggested the Dyads, or dual deities, of the Vedic Hymns. The 
South Indian evidence for the preservation of the dead by mummification is 
defective, though funeral rites yield a host of analogies with the West. The 
evidence for couvade in India is confined to a very few communities, 1 and it can¬ 
not, therefore, be described as characteristic. Circumcision among Hindus is con¬ 
fined to a section of the Kallars, and is also recorded of the BSdars of Mysore, 
both*military castes. It is an open question whether the practice should not 


(7) Head-deformation. 

(8) Ear-piercing. 

(9) Legends of a Deluge. 

(10) Tattooing. 

(11) The Couvade. 


1 Thurston, Ethnographic Notes, pp. 547-51, 
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be ascribed to Muhammadan influence, in the case of the Kallars to the 
Madura Sultanate which followed Malik Kafur’s invasion in the fourteenth 
century, and in the case of theBedars to Haidar Ali. As for the Boomerang 
the use of which is confined to the Kallars and Maravas of the South, and the 
Kolis of Gujarat, evidence is wanting to show that the weapons used in India 
and those used in Egypt, Australia and Arizona arc of common origin. 

The analogies between the Egyptian pylon and tho Dravidian gopuram 
or between tho Babylonian ziggurnt and the Dravidian vimdnam , 1 are open to 
two objections; in the first place there is a most disconcerting chronological 
lacuna between the date of the earliest Dravidian gupuram or vimdnam and 
the latest alleged proto-type; in the second place the evolution of g~>puram 
and vimdnam has b( en very satisfactorily accounted for by Fergusson and 
others on indigenous lines. On the other band, it must be admitted that the 
rigorous exclusion of the arch from the religious architecture of Egypt, 
Greece and India alike is most suggestive. 

Again some of the customs cited by Professor Elliot Smith are of such 
universal .distribution among both Negroid and Mongolian pooplos, to say 
nothing of tho ‘ Intermediate ’ races, that they seem to prove little more than 
that mankind was originally of one blood, a conclusion of no interest for our 
presont purpose. 

Leaving these minor points out of consideration, we find, in association 
with Megalithio Monuments throughout the world, a * culture complex ’ the 
most characteristic features of which are 

(1) Sun Worship, (2) Serpent Worship, (3) Phallic Worship, (4) the 
Worship of Sacred Stones, both carven and plain, and (5) Terraced Cultivation, 
together with such practices as tattooing, ear-piercing, the use of the 
Svastika and of shell-trumpets, a superstitious regard for the sanctity of the 
human head, an aptitude for navigation, and a mass of rites and beliefs too 
numerous to detail. 

This Megalithic, or ‘ Heliolithic' (‘ Sun-and-Stone ’), Culture seems to 
preserve remarkably consistent uniformity, and it seems to underlie the ancient 
culture of Egypt, Mesopotamia, Sabnean Arabia, Crete, Asia Minor, Persia, 
Greece, and Borne, and if the evidence adduced by Professor Elliot Smith be 
accepted, it has girdled the world. 

It must, however, be admitted that the maps themselves, which illustrate 
so graphically the distribution of this Mediterranean culture are apt to be a 
little misleading. ‘ Mercator's Projection ’, it is needless to point out, grossly 
exaggerates the superficial area of the higher latitudes, and minimizes those of 
the equatorial regions. Then, again, it so happens that the bulk of the symbols 
in the maps cluster in the regions where population is densest, and consequently 


1 Sco Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, p. 70. 
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most mixed. Again, it may be argued with some truth, that the distribution 
shown in the maps is confined to the seaboard, and that it therefore merely 
represents the distribution of a maritime culture, which, from its very nature, 
is more continuous and moie coherent than inland cultures can possibly be. 

The last criticism, of course, supports Professor Elliot Smith’s argument, 
so long as that argument is confined to 1 Cultural Drift ’ only, but I would at 
this point ask the question, * is it possible for the migrations of a few nSariners 
to affect the customs of indigenous peoples as deeply and minutely as the 
evidence indicates ? ’ 

I confess I am rather sceptical as to the soundness of the view that the 
period of migrations can be definitely dated. Professor Elliot Smith gives the 
date about 800 b. c. as the beginning of the great migrations, ho contends that 
the carriers were Phoenicians, and he traces the culture which they disseminate 
to Egypt of the XXIst Dynasty (about 1100 to 950 b. o.,) * not earlier ’. 

I am not for a moment questioning the statement that the influence of 
Egypt of the XXIst Dynasty can bo traced in Eastern Seas, and the 
expansion of commerce after 800 b. o. between India and, at least, Babylonia 
is entirely consistent with the authoritative conclusions of Mr. J. Kennedy 
( J.R.A.S., 1898). But I cannot help thinking that the world-wide manifesta¬ 
tions of this Heliolithic Culture are too complex, too profound, and too in¬ 
timately domestic, to bo the work of a few generations of Phoenician traders. 
I believe that the 1 Drift ’ was not merely 4 Cultural ’ but also 4 Racial and 
that the eastward extension of the Heliolithic Culture is duo to continuous 
eastward expansion of the Mediterranean Race, not necessarily by sea only, 
but perhaps also by land, and dating back, not merely to 800 b. o. or the 
XXIst Dynasty, but possibly right away to the middle of the Neolithio 
Age, when the taste for constructing Stone Monuments first made its appear¬ 
ance in the Mediterranean area. 

I confess that this viow is inspired largely by those resemblances betweon 
Dravidian and Mediterranean Culture which I have sketchily recounted, and 
which Professor Elliot Smith has not considered. I am biassed, in fact, by the 
Indian evidence, and I limit my generalization to South India. The exten¬ 
sion of the Heliolithic Culture to the far east and across the Pacific, and the 
part played by India therein is a fascinating subject which I hope to examine 
more closely on some future occasion, in the light of Dr. Rivers’ great work on 
the Melanesians. The 4 Drift', as it went eastward, was probably increasingly 
4 Cultural ’, decreasingly 4 Racial ’, for I notice that the anthropometric data 
of the Pacific shores of America yield very different results to those of India. 
Links between India and the Pacific Islands undoubtedly exist, not only in 
the Austronesian languages, but also in the use of arecanut and betel, in the 
classificatory system of relationships and in the practice of burying in a sitting 
posture. But I must refrain from further comment. 
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The Mediterranean Race itself is, according to Ripley, of ‘ secondary 
origin, and it has many branches or sub-races, of more or less mixed blood, and 
of many tongues. I have little doubt that several such sub-races exist in 
India, but their fundamental unity, if proved, should account for many things. 
The round-headed and broad-nosed elements in the Dravidian population are 
of little moment. The resemblances between Dravidian India and the 
Mediterranean area are too numerous and essential to be ignored. I think 
Professor Elliot Smith will prove a good deal more than he intonded to prove; 
the evidence he adduces points to the identity of the Dravidians with the 
Mediterranean Race. 


V. Who were the Aryas ? 

But if the main body of tho peoples of India are of one blood with the 
Mediterranean Race, who were tho Aryas, 1 who introduced the Aryan langu¬ 
ages? 

Tho linguistic evidence seems to indicate a succession of migrations 
through the Kabul Valley, sproad over a great length of time. It is inferred 
that there were two series of migrations, tho later arrivals entering the Punjab 
' ,ike a ’» an( l forcing their way through the earlier settlers to the 
Gangetic Doab, to the Madhyacdesa or 4 Sacred Middle Land,’ 1 where they 
formed the nucleus of Sanskrit culture. Tho modern Aryan vernaculars, 
however, are not derived from Sanskrit, but they and it have a common origin! 
The languages of tho carlior settlors displaced by the Midlanders are known 
as the languages of the 4 Outer Band.’ 

The Midlanders expanded from Madhya-desa, or Aryd-varta as it came 
to be called, and took with them their language. The further from then- 
centre, the weaker the influence of the Midland language, and the stronger 
that of the 4 Outer Band ’ till the traces of the Midland speecli disappear 
altogether. Tho languages of tho 4 Outer Band ’ are more closely related to 
each other than any one of them is to the language of the Midland. Later 
on the peoples of the 4 Outer Band ’ expanded in their turn, and wo find 
Mar&thi in the south, and Bengali, Oriya and Assamese in tho east, quite 
unaffected by the speech of the Midland. 

In the extreme west and north-west, on tho other hand, is another 
group of Aryan languages, which are supposed to represent the earliest influx 

1 The word Arya means • Kinsmen ', according to Macdonell, Sanskrit Literature, p. Ifi2, no 
• Noblo as is commonly supposed. 

» Tho country between tho Himalaya and tho Vindhya mountains, extending from the eastern 
to tho western sea was called Aryl-varta. 

Madhya-desa was that part of Aryd-rarta which lies between the Bame two mountain ranges 
and is bounded on tho east by AllahSbftd, and on the west by the place where tho river Saraswati 
loses itself in the sand. 

Professor Rapson, Ancient India, p. 60-1. 
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of all, a * spill through the passes, of the * Aryans ’ before they were differen¬ 
tiated into their Indian and Iranian branches. The influence of these earlier 
languages formerly extended to the western Punjab and Lower Sind, and 
is still traceable on the Lower Indus, though they now survive only between 
the Punjab and the Hindu Kush. These earlier settlers were despised by the 
true ‘ Indo-Aryans Their languages are very archaic and closely akin to 
Vedic.* * 

So much for the linguistic evidence aud the theories founded thereon. 
Lot us now turn to the earliest document we have of the Vedic ' Aryas the 
ltig Veda. 

The Aryas of the Rig Veda woro settled in the Punjab. They know 
nothing of India outside the Punjab. It was only at the very end of the Rig- 
Vedic period that they spread as far as the Jumna, and the Ganges is only 
mentioned twice. Their southward movement did not extend beyond the 
point where the rivers of the Punjab unite with the Indus. The ocean 
was apparently unknown, except by hearsay. The Vindhyas and the Narmada 
aro nowhere named. 

The Yajur Veda marks a complete change. The centre of political 
gravity has shifted altogether from the Punjab, and is to bo found (a) in the 
land of the Kurus (the eastern portion of the plain which lies between the 
Sutlej and the Jumna), and ( b) in the land of the Panchftlas, the Doab 
between the Jumna and the Ganges. 

In discussing the question who were tho Aryas, I do not think it is neces¬ 
sary to follow up further the history of tho Middle Land, or to attempt to 
correlate the linguistic evidence with that of Vedic Literature. It is evident 
that a very large chronological gap must be allowed for between the Rig Veda 
and the Yajur Veda, and it is equally certain that the Rig Veda was not 
compiled in a day, but covers a period of several generations, or perhaps 
centuries. Tho key to the origin of the ' Aryas ’ must, therefore, be looked 
for in the Rig Veda. 

It would be diflicult deliberately to invent a contrast more striking than 
that between the culture of the Aryas of the Rig Veda and the Brahmanic 
culture which we have come to regard as typical of India. 

The Aryas of the Rig Veda, like so many of the militant races of history, 
were primarily a pastoral people. Cattle-breeding was their chief economic 
interest, apart from war, and agriculture was but a secondary consideration. 
They knew nothing of irrigation or of rice. As is usual with pastoral peoples, 
domesticated cattle were held sacred, and milk was their chief article of diet; 
but cattle were killed and eaten on ceremonial occasions; the slaughter of 
kine was a feature of the wedding ritual. The cow was the economic unit of 


1 The foregoing account is based on the Imperial Oatelktr, vol. i, pp. 861-78. 
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value, as it was in barbarous Europe, and still is in savage Africa. Cattle 
raiding was the favourite mode of getting rich. 

Horses were essential for the war chariots, the chief arm in warfare, but 
the art of riding was unknown. Chariot-racing was a favourite pastime 
The horse sacrifice was the most efficacious of all the public sacrifices, and 
this survived till late historic times. The elephant and the tiger are never 
raentioiffed. 

Ordinarily the Aryas of the Rig Veda wore beards' though the tonsorial 
art was occasionally resorted to. Their garments were of woven sheep’s wool, 
their ornaments of gold; silver is never named. Their weapons were pre¬ 
sumably of copper, for there seems little doubt that ayas (which means reddish) 
was not iron, and there is no evidence that the Aryas know of bronze.* In 
war they wore coats of mail and metal helmets; their weapons were bows 
and arrows, spears and axes, but swords apparently wore not used. 

The political unit was the tribe (java) which consisted of a group of 
settlements (via), which comprised groups of villages (grdma). Government 
was monarchical, each tribe having its own Rdjd, sometimes hereditary, 
sometimes elected, whose power was limited by tho tribal assembly (samiti). 
On the eve of battle, and on other important occasions, the king himself 
offered sacrifices on behalf of tho people. There was no hereditary priesthood 
though sometimes the sacrifices wore performed for the king by a domestic 
chaplain called purohit. The position of the wife was one of honour, and she 
shared with her husband the performance of sacrifice. She exercised control 
not only over servants and slaves, but also over tho unmarried brothers 
and sisters of her husband. Post-puberty marriage appears to have been 
usual, and girls might without reproach remain unmarried and grow old i 
their father’9 house.® The veto on widow remarriage was unknown. 1 * 3 

It would be hard to paint a picture of Society moro ‘ un-Indian ’ than 
this, but when we turn to religion the contrast becomes still more bewilder¬ 
ing. 

The religion of the Rig Veda is clearly composite, and seems to be in a 
condition of rapid disintegration. That Vedic Theology was in unstable equi¬ 
librium follows, I think, necessarily from tho ‘ indefiniteness of outline and 
the lack of individuality ’ which ‘ mark the Vedic conception of the Gods.’ 
Many of the. characteristics of the several deities arc interchangeable, and 
their delineation is utterly wanting in consistency. ‘ Certain great cosmical 
functions are predicated of nearly every leading deity individually 

1 Sae Hall, /Egean Archaeology, p. 242. 

' Philologically ayas -Latin ats, ‘bronzo’, and Gorman citon (English ‘iron’). This ilself 
proves that the word has been transferred from one raotal to the other. 

3 This account is extraoted from Professor Macdonoll’s Sanskrit Literature 

* Eisley, p. 182 . 
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Nearly a do7,en gods are described as having created the two worlds, and 
rather more are said to have produced the sun, to have placed it in the sky 
or to have prepared a path for it. Four or five are also spoken of as having, 
spread out the earth, the sky or the two worlds. Several ... are lord of all 
that moves and is stationary ’ (A. A. Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, p. 15). But 
I need not elaborate on this theme. Such fluid theology could have little 

f 

permanence. 

As for its composite character, it is obvious that in the Rig Veda a num¬ 
ber of distinct cults, or groups of cults, appear to be commingled. For in¬ 
stance ; 

(I) an Earth-aud-Sky Cult (Dyaus.—Prithivi); 

2) a Sky-God (Varuna); 

(3) Cults of Atmospheric Phenomena; e.g., Indra and the Maruts (Storm- 
Gods); Vayu, the Wind God; Parjanya the Rain God; Ushas the Dawn; 
Rudra, a composite deity embodying several of the more awe-inspiring aspects 
of Nature; 

(4) five different Sun Gods; Mitra, SBiya, Savitri, Pushan, Vishnu; 

(5) a Fire Cult (Agni); 

(0) the Cult of an intoxicating beverage called Soma; 

(7) Cults of Mountains and Rivers; 

(8; Cults of Animals, Plants and Inanimate Objects; 

(9) Cults of Spirits beneficent and malevolent (angels and devils); 

(10) Cults of Heroes and Saints; 

(II) Cults of Creator Deities, Prajftpati, Visva-Karma ; 

(12) the Cult of Ancestors (Pitris) and of Yama the God of Death. 

How much of this congeries has survived into Brahmanic Hinduism ? 
Almost nothing in its Vedic form, at least as a living cult, except perhaps the 
worship of Ancestors and Saints. It is true that traces of animal and plant 
worship are abundantly found in modern India, but unfortunately tho Vedic 
Flora and Fauna differed materially from that of India. Spirit cults exist, but 
the Spirits now worshipped differ materially from those of the Rig Veda. 

It is true that Fire Worship and Sun Worship are important ingredients 
in Hindu ritual, and Indra, Vayu and Yama in legend, but as cults they no 
longer exist. The cult of the river Surasvati has been transformed into the cult 
of a Goddess of Learning, consort of the post-Vedic Brahma. The intoxi¬ 
cating Soma somehow became identified with the Moon. Vishnu survives in 
name, but in the Rig Veda he is of quite minor importance; his three strides 
and his general beneficent temperament are Vedic, but the story of his Avatars 
and his symbol the chank shell were then unknown. Rudra, also a minor 
deity in the Rig Vedn, is the proto-type of Siva, but most of the conceptions 
associated with Siva are post-Vedic accretions. As for Brahma the Creator, 
Subrahmanya, Vignesvara, Lakshmi, Pftrvati, Hanumftn and other members 
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of the Hindu Pantheon, the Aryas of the Rig Veda knew nothing of them. 
Even Metempsychosis and the doctrine of Karma find no place in the Rig 
Veda, and, perhaps the most significant point of all, the very idea of sacrifice 
seems fundamentally different, for Vedic sacrifice is a ‘ gift' to the god, whereas 
in the sacrifices of Brahmanic Hinduism, as in that of the Dravidians, the 
idea o£ 1 communion ’ with divinity seems paramount. 

One fact stands out clearly in all this chaos. Hinduism, whatever its origin, 
owes very little to the Aryas. But what was this very ' un-Indian ’ culture 
that brought to India the Aryan tongues ? Let us seek an analogy in the West. 

In the Aegean area, centring in Crete, a wonderful civilization ran its 
course concurrently, and occasionally in contact, with the civilization of Egypt, 
from the Neolithic Age to nearly the end of the second millenium b.c. The 
Minoan civilization enjoyed a period of great prosperity in the sixteenth and 
fifteenth centuries b.o., which ended in about 1400 b.c. with the sack of the 
capital Knossos. The fourteenth and thirteenth centuries were a period of 
turmoil and disaster. Hostile hordes began to press in from the north. 
Egypt herself has to face invasions in about 1225 and again about 1200 b.c. 
The first onset was repulsed by Meneptah, the second by Raineses III. The 
names of the invading hosts recorded in Egyptian inscriptions suggest their 
identification with Sardinians, Sikels, Achaeans, Lycians and Etruscans, and 
in the second onset, which moved through Asia Minor and Syria, and desolated 
the Hittite Empire on its way, we find Philistines and Danai. It is interesting 
to note, however, that some of the hostile peoples fought in the ranks of the 
Egyptian army, just as the Barbarians of Central Europe took service in the 
army of the Roman Empire. From the death of Raineses III (c. 1165) till the 
seventh century b.o. an age supervoned as dark as the Dark Ages in Western 
Europe which followed the fall of Rome, and our knowledge of the history of the 
Aegean area is almost blank. At the end of this period the Aryan-speaking Hel - 
lenes emerged,' united in blood and speech, religion and customs' i Hdt VIII. 144, 
cf. Enc. Brit., s. v. Greece, p. 444) in sharp antithesis to ‘ Barbarians ’. 

Fortunately we possess in the Iliad and Odyssey two lucid documents 
which throw a flood of light on this dark transition period. 

It has been customary to speak of the besiegers of Troy as ‘ Greeks ' or 
* Hellenes.’ The term is misleading and involves a petitio principii. The 
words ‘ Hellas ’ and 4 Hellenes ’ are never used by Homer as general terms for 
what we call * Greece' and ‘ Greeks; ’ the term he uses is ‘ Achaeans .’ 1 

i I extract tho following from Liddle and Soott 
Hellas .— 

1 . A city of ThoHgaly (II. 2. 683.) 

2 . All that part of Thessaly in whioh tho Myrmidons dwelt (also called Phthiotis). 

3. Northern Groeco, as oppoeod to Peloponnoeus. (Od. 1. 344 ; 4. 726, etc.) 

Htllen. — (2) The Hellenes of Homer are the Thessaliau tribe of whioh Hollen was the reputed 
ohief. II. 2. 684 (therefore Ariatarohue rejected the line of 11. 2. 530 in whioh the Greeks are 
called Pauhellenes), Of. Hoe. Op. 526. 

5 
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The Achaeans of Homer tenanted part of the area covered by the Aegean 
civilization. It is pretty certain that they had a hand in its overthrow. 
It is equally certain that they did not destroy utterly this civilization, but they 
assimilated it in much the same way as the Normans assimilated the culture 
of Sicily and France. 1 

It is very clear that the Achaeans felt no prejudice towards the peoples 
they had subjugated; there is nothing in Homer corresponding to the contempt 
of the classical Greeks for ‘ Barbarians.' 9 Moreover, there is reason to believe 
that the Trojans themselves were of the same stock as the Achaeans. Mr. 
Walter Leaf points out that all Homeric Heroes trace their pedigrees to some 
god or other, and that these pedigrees do not go back more than two or three 
generations. He suggests that when an Achaean chieftain is made son of Zeus 
it is because he has no more authentic lineage to show; and that a son of Zeus 
means in fact a self-made man. 3 In other words the Achaeans were soldiers 
of fortune who had entered the Peloponnesus two generations or so before 
the Trojan War. 

I need not describe iu detail the Achaean Culture, but a word is necessary 
on their Religion. Homer names two Vedic deities: 

(1) Zeus = Dyaus, the Sky-God, but in Homer his position as paramount 
deity and ‘All Father ’ is utterly different from the insignificant position he 
occupies in the Rig Veda; 

(2) Eos-Ushas, the Hawn, named freely enough, but never the direct 
reoipient of worship. 

Thero is little doubt that the Achaean Zeus has appropriated a large 
heritage from the pre-Achaean cults of the Aegean area. As for the other 
High Gods of Olympus, they are the same as the High Gods of Classical 
Greece. But there is a curious antagonism among the Homeric gods, which 
indicates that the process of syncretism, though advanced, was not complote. 
For instance, Aphrodite, 1 Ares and Apollo persistently favour the Trojans, while 
Hera, Poseidon, Athene and Hermes are devoted to the cause of the Achaeans. 
The cult of Artemis certainly belongs to the Aegean, and so does that of 
Aphrodite. Both are portrayed with cynical levity by Homer, Ares never be¬ 
came truly Hellenic. Apollo’s attitude, in spite of his Delphian origin, is 
strongly pro-Trojan, and his position in Classical Greece is probably the result 
of events that happened after the power of the Achaeans had vanished. Athene 
is plainly a virgin goddess of the Aegean type, but she is one of the first, to be 
absorbed by the Achaeans; and Hera too, the pre-Hellenic deity of Argos, is 
thoroughly Achaeanized by the time of the Trojan War. 1 As for ritual, the 

» The culture of the Achaoans is very near the oulture wo call ‘Mycenean,' if not identical 
with it. 

® Similarly the Romans expressed no racial antipathy towards the Carthaciuiana or Numidiana- 

3 Homer and Hxitoru, pp. 12-14 and 257. 

* My authority for the above is Dr. L. R. Parnell. 
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Achaean religion had no idols, the priesthood enjoyed but little power and was 
not hereditary, temples were of little importance, prayers were simple and 
addressed direct to the gods, without ceremonial form or priestly inter¬ 
mediary, and sacrifice seems to have lost its ritualistic aspect:of * communion * 
and to be of the purely * do-ut-des' type. 

The Trojan War seems to have been a last effort; when the veil lifts again 
the Acflaeans have disappeared from History. A big event, the Dorian inva¬ 
sion, has supervened. Though the Dorians of Lacedaemon seem to have 
assimilated less of the indigenous culture than did the Achaeans, they form 
part of a new civilization, the civilization which we call ‘ Hellenic’. Causes 
at which we can only guess, have infused the complex of Aryan-speaking 
communities in the Aegean area with a sense of unity, based on community of 
language, blood, and religion, and yet we find that this new culture embodies, 
as a whole, much more of the spirit of the culture that it supplanted than did 
that of the Achaeans; and the protagonist of Hellenic civilization, Athens, 
is the very member of the Hellenic world which preserved most completely 
the traditions of the Aegean past. In Athens the leaven of a now and energe¬ 
tic race aroused afresh the dormant spirit of Minoan Crete. 

Doos Homer afford a clue to the origin of the Aryas ? I think ho does. 

It is impossible for me, in the limits of this paper, to examine in detail 
the analogies between the culture of the Rig Veda and the culture of Homer, 
but there are a few points to which I should like to invite attention. 

(1) In about tho sixteenth century b. o. thoro began a catastrophic move¬ 
ment of peoples from the north, similar in character to the wanderings which 
preceded and followed the fall of the Roman Empiro in tho West. The fact 
that in the fifteenth century the Mitanni, in Upper Mesopotamia, worshipped 
Gods with Rig Vedic (and Iranian) names (India, Varuna, Mithra) seems to 
imply that the movement which overthrew Minoan civilization had some 
connexion with the appearance of Aryan-speaking invaders in India and 
Persia. The inference is strengthened by the fact that two or three Rig Vedic 
deities are included in the Homeric Pantheon. 

(2) The Aryas plumed themselves on their blondeness. I think (with all 
respect to Sergi, pp. 18-21) that tho Achaeans did so too. The aristocracies 
of Western Europe are distinctly fair, and, like the Aryas and the Achaeans, 
they preserve strongly their military tastes. 

(3) The Aryas had no deep religious convictions. This may seem a wild 
statement in view of the fact that the Rig Veda is essentially religious, but no 
other hypothesis can explain, to my mind, the rapidity with which the Rig 
Vedic Theology disintegrated. The Aryas, it is true, did not handle their gods 
so flippantly as Homer did, but India and Greece alike owe most that is sin¬ 
cere and stable in their religion to the renaissance of the culture which the 
Northern invaders temporarily submerged. And the analogy holds good, too 



in the history of Scandinavian religion, composite as we know it, materialistic 
and rather flippant in tone, and in comparison with the religious conservatism 
of the Mediterranean Race, somewhat easily uprooted. 

(4) With the Rig Vedic Aryas are associated (a) Cremation, and ( b ) Fire- 
Worship. 

(o) Cremation was distinctive of the Achaeans, and also of the Scandina¬ 
vians of the Bronze Age and of the Nordic Barbarians who overthrew Rome, 
though in contact with other races the practice tended to disappear. 

(6) Fire-Worship became a dominant feature in the Iranian culture; 
the sacredness of the hearth-fire was of supreme importance in Classical 
Greece and Rome, in the domestic ritual, in the cults of Hestia and 
Vesta. To dwellers in oolder latitudes the preservation of the hearth-fire i6 a 
matter of grave domestic importance. This clue deserves further investi¬ 
gation. 

I cannot help thinking that Cremation in India is a legacy of Nordic 
Races and perhaps Fire-Worship is too. 

(5) The Achaeans undoubtedly had a genius for Epic and Saga, a genius 
shared by them with the Nordic Races. Is not the same true of Vedic Lite¬ 
rature, and of the Sanskrit Literature that it inspired, particularly the 
Mah&bh&rata and U&m&yana ? Surely the habit of memorizing poetry, and 
the analogies botween the Court Bards of Homeric Kings and the Court 
Bards of India, between the Rhapsodists, to whom we probably owe the 
preservation of the Iliad and Odyssey, and the Bh&ts of India, are more than 
chance coincidences. It will be inferred, from what I have just said, that I 
incline to the view that the Aryas and Aohaoans were representatives of Nordic 
Races. Of course there are obvious differences in the analogy I have drawn. 
The Achaeans had absorbed the culture of the people they couquered to a 
far greater degree than had the Aryas of the Rig-Vedic period. On the other 
hand, the culture of Minoan Crete was almost certainly of a higher grade than 
the culture of India before the advent of the Aryas. 

I do not for a moment contend that the Aryas or the Achaeans were 
homogeneous and of pure Nordic descent. We know that the Barbarian 
hordes that overthrew the Roman Empire of the West were of very mixed 
composition, and so were the hordes that swamped the civilization of the 
Aegean. Probability is consonant with the evidence of the Vedas, the Aryas 
were divided against themselves, and assuredly accumulated all sorts of 
accretions on their road to India. The receptivity of the Normans and 
Achaeans, their readiness to assimilate the culture of those they come in 
contact with, is a strong racial characteristic, and there is no reason to doubt’ 
that the Aryas possessed the same faculty. 

Sargi contends (p. 263) that the Aryan languages were disseminated by 
the Eurasiatic Alpine Race. Ripley (pp. 451 and 417) formulates a like- 


theory, though at the same time (in consonance with my main hypothesis), he 
describes (p. 450) what he vaguely calls ‘ Hindoos ’ as the eastward extension 
of the Mediterranean Race. The objection to these ‘ round-headed ’ theories 
of Aryan languages is the overwhelming ■ long-headedness * of all the peoples 
who inhabit the vast tract of Hindustan, which, beyond all doubt, is the centre 
of diffusion for the Aryan languages of India from the Punjab to Patna. I 
• think tBis objection is fatal. On the other hand, my Nordic hypothesis is 
supported by the affinities of the Finns to the Nordic Race (Ripley, p. 865), if 
there be any truth in the theory that the Aryan languages were developed 
from a language of the Finnic type. 1 * 3 * A Nordic hypothesis also explains 
the occurrence of the Nordic traits of blondcness, tallness of stature and 
narrowness of nose which are so marked in the Punjab. More than this 
cannot be expected, for the Nordic Races are doomed to dio out in sub¬ 
tropical latitudes unless they mix their blood with an acclimatized race. 
That the Aryas did mingle with the indigenous races is certain, 9 and in 
spite of their contempt for them thoy were not ashamed to welcome them as 
allies in those intornecine struggles which remind us of the Saxon Heptarchy. 

As for this racial contempt, it is true onough that the Aryas reviled the 
dark skins and flat noses of the Dasyus in terms that to a modern Englishman 
seem intolerably vulgar, but, though thoy undoubtedly came in collision with 
severval broad-nosed tribes, it by no means follows that all the indigenous in¬ 
habitants of that period were platyrhine. Racial contempt of this kind is 
absent with the Achaeans, perhaps becauso no broad-nosed type existed in the 
Aegean area. But race feeling, acidulated with the virus of social and political 
animosities, was prominent in Classical Greece,- 1 as in Norman England and 
' caste ridden ’ India, and there is reason to bolieve that in each of these three 
cases the antagonistic parties were racially akin. 

But it will be asked, if the Aryas were absorbed by the indigenous popu¬ 
lation, how comes it that Aryan languages overshadow all others in the Indian 
Continent ? 

The question demands an answer, and an explioit answer is not easy to 
formulate, for the ‘ Biology of Speech,’ by which I mean the causes that 
determine the life history of languages, their expansion and contraction, their 
vitality and decay, is a complex science, little understood. Let us look for 
analogies elsewhere. The vast continent of the Americas was unknown to 
Europe till a little over four centuries ago. It is now almost monopolized by 
people who speak Spanish, Portuguese or English. 


i See Encyclopadia Brilannica s.v. Finno-Ugrian, p. 890. 

* See Crooke in J.R.A.S., 1914, pp. 270-80, end Wober, Vedic LiUrature, pp. 77,110. 

3 Particularly against ‘Barbarians', but also between the different seotionsof the Greeks 

themselves. 
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Now 'Spanish and Portuguese are dialects of Latin, which 2,500 years 
ago, was itself a local dialect of a little district in Central Italy, and the 
Angles were some 1,500 years ago, an obscure tribe of savages, who lived 
* somewhere ’ in the south-west corner of the Baltic: 

It does not, however, follow that all Spanish and Portuguese-speaking 
Americans are lineal descendants of the LatinB of Latium, or that all English- 
speaking Americans, particularly the Negroes, are the progeny of tha’v; single 
Baltic tribe. As for the American aborigines, though they number little more 
than ten million, they speak between them over 1,000 languages, included in 
nearly 200 ‘ families Contrast Europe with its sixty languages and four 
4 families inclusive of Finnic, Turkish, and Basque. 

The vernaculars of India number 220, and they represent only fivo 
1 families.’ * 

A similar unevenness of distribution is evident on a closer examination of 
the Dravidian languages. Tamil, Telugu, Kanarese, Malayalam account for 
some fifty-eight million. On the other hand, the little district of the Nilgiris 
can boast of five vernaculars of its own, only one of which is spoken by more 
than 3,000 persons. (Badaga 88,000, Kurumba 2,900, Irula 2,300, Kata 1,200, 
Teda 727). . . 

The Aryan languages seem to possess a special vitality, a special aptitude 
for ousting languages with which they come in contact. No other family of 
languages has met with such success, though the Semitic and Dravidian 
groups have been partially successful in their resistance. I do not think that 
the dominance of Aryan languages in India need vitiate my hypothesis, in view 
of the fact that, though the language of so many early Mediterranean nations 
withered and vanished on contact with Aryan speech, the people themselves 
preserved their racial integrity unimpaired. 


VI. Conclusion 

I must briefly recapitulate my main conclusions. 

Mr. M. Srinivasa Aiyangar 3 traces four distinct ethnic elements in the 
population of the Tamil districts, (1) Negritos, (2) a mixed wavy-haired race 
allied to the Veddahs of Ceylon and the aborigines of Australia, whom he 
calls Nagas, (3) the Dravidian Race, and (4) the Aryans. 


1 A * family * is a group of languages, which, so far as avilable evidonoo goes, can reasonably be 
regarded as descended from ono original tongue. 

« Of the total population, 75 por oent speak Aryan languages, and 20 per cent Dravidian. The 
remaining 5 per oent speak languages of tho Austro-Asiatio (Munda and Mon-Khmer) and Tibeto- 
Ohinese families. Tho fifth 'family' is Malayo-Polynosian, and is spoken by ouly some 6,000. 
Account is not taken of the Gipsy languages or Andamanese. 

* Tamil Studio, pp. 56-7. ... 
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I should be inclined to regroup these elements as follows, leaving out of 
account the round-headed ingredients in the Telugu, Kanarese and Tulu 
.Dravidians, which may be either Alpine or Mongolian, or both: 

(1) A broad-nosed 4 Pre-Dravidian ’ race akin to the Jungle Tribes, 
(and to the Munda-speaking races? and Melanesians?), probably composite 
in origie, compounded perhaps of Negroid and intermediate (? Mediterranean) 
elements. 

(2) The DravidianB properly so called, being the main body of the 
population of South India, and composed of many different strata of the 
Mediterranean Race in varying degrees of purity, and including the snake¬ 
worshipping 4 Nftgas ’ of tradition. 

(3) A faint Nordic element, evidenced by an occasional 4 throw-back ’ 
to a fair-skinned light-eyed type. 

I believe that the Aryan influence was far more 4 Cultural ’ than 4 Racial/ 
and that even the 4 Cultural * influence was far less than is generally supposed, 
for there is good reason to believe that most of the characteristic features of 
Brahmanism and the caste system are either of pure Dravidian (i.e., 
Mediterranean) origin, or else the direct outcome of the impact of Nordic 
hordes on the indigenous cultures. Buddhism, at least, was admittedly a 
revolt of the masses against the priestly classes, and Buddhism has exerted a 
vast influence on post-Buddhist Hinduism. 

I shall briefly examine two racial puzzles in the light of the foregoing 
summary. 

(1) Nambudri Brahmans.—It is commonly said that the Nambudri 
Brahmans of the Malabar Coast are the purest surviving type of the original 
1 Aryans.’ Considering that they differ from orthodox Brahmans in observing 
sixty-four irregular customs, it seems to me ridiculous to describe them as typical 
of anything but themselves. Moreover, their whole culture, whether orthodox 
or otherwise, stands out in violent contrast to the culture of any non-Indian 
Aryan-speaking race; its olosest analogue perhaps is to be found in ancient 
Egypt. It is certain that they are immigrants into Malabar, and that their 
culture is saturated with Sanskrit philosophy, and incidentally they.afford an 
instructive example of the influence that a small aristocratic class of aliens 
can exert on the language of the people, for to no other source can we ascribe 
the intense Sanskritization of Malayalam. But I think their peculiarities are 
explained on correct lines by Mr. Srinivasa Aiyangar, who conceives them as 
an immigrant, intensely Brahmanized community, 1 which has adapted itself 
to the institutions of the indigenous Dravidians for reasons of convenience, 
partly domestic, mainly economic. Moreover, the Nambiidris exemplify a 
fact of crucial significance, which has not received from ethnologists the 


Tamil Studiei, j>p. 340-876. 
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attention that it deserves, namely, that the most important and brilliant 
sections of the Brahmans of South India are not priests. 

(2) Tudas .—-The mention of Nambudris suggests to me the question, 
Who are the Todas? 

It is a general principle that the hills contain ' the ethnological sweepings 
of the plains.’ On the Nilgiris we may expect to find types in primeval 
purity. The Tsdas are long-headed (73-3), but the range is large (68*7 to 
81-3 = 12*6). In stature and nasal index they present a very marked contrast 
to the Jungle Tribes. Their average stature is 169 8, which is well above 
that of any other Dravidian community examined by Thurston. The range 
is from 167*6 to 186*8 (29-2). Their nasal index averages 74*9 (just within the 
‘ narrowish ’ group) with a range of 27*9 from 61*2 to 89*1). The wide ranges 
suggest that they are a composite race, an inference which might also be 
drawn from the duality of their social organization. They are a pastoral 
community, and, like so many pastoral communities, they enjoy a marked 
prestige among their neighbours. They show not the faintest trace of 
Brahmanic influence. Dr. Rivers points out that their practices seem to 
indicate affinities with the people of Malabar, but it cannot be said that their 
religion is typically Dravidian, for their socio-religious instincts find almost 
their whole expression in their exaggerated 1 dairy ritual.’ They must bo 
immigrants to the Nilgiris; to suppose that they have been * evolved ' from 
any of the jungle tribes would be absprd. Yet evidence is wanting to 
affiliate them to the Mediterranean Race. They remain a standing puzzle 
and a warning against hasty generalization. 1 Thoy corroborate what I have 
already emphasized, that in the Dravidian races there are many strata. 


1 it in of interoat to compare the Tadae with (1) tho NAyare and (2) the Tlyan*, the former 
partly influouood by NambQdrl blood, tho latter oertaioly not. 


Cephalic Index 

Average 

Maximum 

Minimum 

Range 

NAyar .. 

.. 74-4 

81-9 

704 

11-fi 

Tlyan .. 

.. 78*0 

80-8 

68 *6 

11-8 

Ted* .. 

.. 78-8 

81-8 

68-7 

12’G 


SUturt 


Niyar .. 

• • 

.. 165-2 

1790 

162-2 

26-8 

Tiyan .. 

.. 

.. 164-2 

171-6 

166-2 

16-4 

Tada* .. 

•• 

.. 169-8 

186-8 

167-6 

29-2 




Natal Jndtx 




Nfcyar .. 

.. 

.. 711 

78-7 

64-4 

24-8 

Tlyan .. 

.. 

.. 74-2 

85-7 

61-6 

24-2 

T»d* .. 

• • 

.. 74-9 

89 1 

61-2 

27-9 
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If my hypothesis be established, it may well be asked, "What follows from 
it ? In the first place, a new interpretation may have to be given to a number 
of facts familiar to ethnologists. The idyllic ‘ all-thiDgs-bright-and-beautiful' 
vision of the ‘ Undivided Aryans ’ must go, and it would be well to abandon for 
ever the use of the term 4 Aryan ’ in any but a linguistic sense. It is advisable 
also to re-examine, and perhaps to revise, the current theories of 4 independent 
evolution,’ which explain cultural resemblances as due to 4 psychological ’ coinci¬ 
dences, to convergent 4 modes of thought.’ 1 I do not deny the possibility of 
4 independent origins ’ in matters ethnological, and I agree with the principle 
that analogies should be regarded as analogies, and not promoted to the status 
of homology lightly and without evidence. But I fear that the hypothesis of 
4 Spontaneous Generation ’ is apt to become in Ethnology an obsession as 
obstructive as it was in the days of Darwinian controversy. 

I may be permitted to illustrate the possible bearing of my rather 
venturesome hypothesis by a few examples. 

A. Folk Talcs 

(Andrew Lang’s Custom and Myth.) 

It was part of the life’s work of the late Andrew Lang to destroy the 
preposterous theories of the 4 philological school ’ of mythological interpretation, 
particularly the absurdities of Max Muller’s explanation of the irrational 
element of Myth as the result of a 4 disease of language.’ The value of Lang’s 
services to the science of Anthropology cannot be overrated, and I believe his 
explanation of Myths* as the 4 rough products of the early human mind, not 
yet characterized by the differentiations of race and culture ’ is not likely to bo 
impugned. Lang’s writings were polemics, and it is perhaps unfortunate thot 
he adhered to the terms 4 Aryan ’ and 4 non-Aryan ’. Lang saw clearly enough 

I subjoin ft Ublo comparing the Tttda with tho Denbighshire Upland typo of Messrs. Thomas 
ftud Flouro, JJi.A.S., 1910, pp. 67-8, omittiug, howevor, tho last individual ondhe list ns altogether 
abnormal. 



1 Sec Mr. Hocart’s remarks in Man, 1915, No. 51. 

1 Encyclopaedia Britannic*, s.v., Mythology, p. 131. 
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the absurdity of speaking of any particular Myth as ‘ Aryan ’ or ‘ non-Aryan,’ 
but he did not seem to realize that the boundary lines of language cut those of 
race and culture at all sort of odd angles. The Fairy Tale of which the story 
of Jason is a type is found, not only among the Greeks, Scotch, Russians and 
Italians, but also among the Algonquins of North America, the Finns, in 
Madagascar and in Samoa, and bits of it are known to Zulus, Bushmen, 
Japanese and Eskimo. Lang cites this distribution to prove the inadequacy of 
the ' Aryan hypothesis.’ In view of the fact that the Folk Tale is the most 
easily transmitted of all cultural phenomena, the distribution of the Jason 
Myth is perfectly consistent with my Mediterranean hypothesis. 


B. Metempsychosis 

The doctrines of the transmigration of souls through a cycle of existences 
and of the sanctity of animal life, and its logical sequel, the veto on flesh diet, 
are common to the philosophy both of Buddha and Pythagoras. Associated 
with Buddhism are celibacy, monasticism, asceticism, and relic worship, 
practices as familiar in the countries of the Eastern Mediterranean as in 
India. Controversy has raged as to whether Greece or India was the borrower. 
Pythagoras lived from about 582 to 500 B.O., Buddha from about 518 to 488 
B.o. They could not have exchanged ideas. The hypothesis of borrowing is 
untenable. 

These coincidences between East and West arc usually lightly explained 
as due to the survival and independent evolution of the 1 primitive ’ beliefs of 
‘ pre-Aryan ’ peoples. All of them are foreign alike to Homer and the Rig 
Veda. Yet there is abundant evidence that they ante-date Buddha and Pytha¬ 
goras, in both areas, by many centuries. To describe them vaguely as survivals 
of savagery is to my mind inadequate. These beliefs and practices indicate 
surely an elaborate and organized culture. Is it not at least probable that 
they are the hall-marks of one race ?* 


C. Names 

Ask a little Tamil boy his name, and the chances are he will reply * T&ttL- 
pdr ’ ‘Grandpapa name’. The practice of naming a child after his father’s 
father is not confined to India. For four centuries the Kings of Denmark 
have borne alternately the name Kristian and Frederik. The Xllth Dynasty 
of Egypt is an alternate series of Senwosri (Usertesen) and AmenenhS, just 
as the XVIIIth Dynasty varies between Tethmosis and Amenophis. So in the 


1 Seo J.R.A.S., 191C, p. 183. 
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Chola Dynasty the Kings are alternately entitled ParakSsarivarma and 
K&j&kesarivarma, and, among the Hoysalas, Narasimha and Ball&la in turn 
recur l . 


D. The Art of writing 

The scripts of Southern India are traced to two sources: (1) Br&hmi, (2) 
VatteluCtu. Br&hmi is supposed to have been derived from a Semitic original, 
but whether its proto-type is to be looked for in the Northern Semitic area or 
in Southern Arabia is still, I believe, disputed. The origin of Vatteluttu is a 
problem which as so far defeated all research. 

Vatteluttu existed in the eighth and ninth centuries a.d. side by sido 
with Grantha, a derivative of BrfthmT. In the extreme south of India a 
number of rock-out Brahml inscriptions exist in a language which no one has 
yet been able to interpret, though the letters are plain enough. These inscrip¬ 
tions are believed to date from the third century b.o., and are taken as 
indicating the existence of 1 Aryan' influences in South India at that period. 

In his monograph on Hyderabad Cairns (published in the Journal of the 
Hyderabad Arckaological Society for July, 1910), Dr. E. H. Hunt has referred 
to certain incised linear marks some of which are constantly recurring on the 
cairn pottery. Eight of these marks he figures. 
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On p. 306 of his little book on The Mediterranean Race, Professor Sorgi 
figures the characters of the Etruscan Alphabet which no one yot has been 
ablo to decipher.* 

It is rather startling to find that numbers, 1, 2, 4 and 7 of Dr. Hunt's 
signs are identical with letters of the Etruscan alphabet, while No. 8 is 
extremely like another of them. No. 7 recurs in Archaic Hcbrow (p. 303 of 
Sergi’s book), and also in the Cretan, Proto-Egyptian, and ancient Libyan 
scripts ( ib . p. 198, from Evans; cf. the figures on pp. 294 and 295, and the 
markings on ancient Egyptian pottery on p. 293, taken from De Morgan). As 
for No. 3 of Dr. Hunt’s symbols, it differs from one of De Morgan’s (p. 293 of 

i See J.R.A.S., 1915, p. 167. Salamevan and Siri Sang-bo of Ceylon. 

* I oannot resist tho temptation ia this connoxion. of pointing out the analogy betwoen tho 
combinations of the oonBonants pd (cerebral) and nd (palatal), which are two of the few combinations 
permissible in Tamil. (Caldwell, 1918, p. 183), and the terrainations-ndoj.-nlAo* in certain Greek 
words and place-names in the Aegean area, which havo been nsoribed to non-Aryan and pre- 
Hellenic sources. This coincidence would be hardly worth noting but for the facts that a similar 
combination is distinctive of certain Etruscan names and words, and that, according to tradition, 
the Etruscans camo from Asia Minor. (See H. R. Hall, Aegean Archrology . p. 299, and other 
references to Kietsohmer and Fick therein quoted ; also Hogarth’s Ionia, p. 108.) 
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Sergi) only in the absence of a vertical line from the apex downwards, while 
No. 6 is a replica of a sign which recurs on French dolmens (Sergi, 290). 1 

It is rash to generalize from such slender data, but, if the script of a civil¬ 
ization which perished about 1000 b.c. was know in South India, we may 
have to revise our ideas as to the origin of both Brahmi and Vatteluttu. 8 

E. Ritual , 

(Sir Laurence Gomme, Ethnology in Folklore) 

In this little book, written in 1892, long before the Cretan discoveries of Sir 
Arthur Evans, Sir Laurence Goramo sought to show that the Folk-Lore of 
Great Britain comprised two strata of culture, Aryan and non-Aryan. The 
non-Aryan element ho held to be identical with the culture of savages and with 
the non-Aryan culture of India. Two items he works out in some detail, viz., 

(1) the Cult of the Grftma-Dfivata and (2) Wei I-Worship. 

(1) Grdma-Divata 

After transcribing in extenso an account by Sir Walter Elliot of the 
festival of a village goddess in South India (p. 6) Gomrao proceeds to give 
instances of the survival of analogous rites in various parts of England, and in 
the cult of Dionysus in Greece (p. 28). The rites he traces are fches?: (p. 34). 

(1) The decoration of the victim with garlands. 

(2) The killing of the victim by the community. 

(3) The place of the ceremony, 6n lands belonging to the community, and 

at a stone pillar. 

(4) The struggle for pieces of flesh by members of the community. 

(5) The time of the ceremony, before daybreak. 

(fl) The sacred power of the piece of flesh. 

(7) The festivities preceding the ceremony. 

(8) The origin of the ceremony as a sacrifice to the god of waters. 

(9) The sanctity of the head of the sacrificed victim. 

(10) The procession of female votaries clad only in leaves, a ritual device 
for bringing rain common in India, the best known English analogy 
being the progress of Lady Godiva though the streets of Coventry 
(pp. 36-9.) 3 

i Comp*ro also the articles in Encyclopedia Britannica undor Alphabet and Etruria. 
a Tbo script does not of ooursc exhaust the archtoological evidence. For instance, tho hcad-rcst 
found by Bruce Foot at Narslpur in Mysore State (Indian Prehistoric Antiquities, 1916, p. 69), and 
tho gold 1 diadoras' of Adittanallur (A. Hea, Catalogue of Prehistoric Antiquities, 1916, p. 7 and plate 
I) are of distinctly of Mediterranean typo. (See Hall Aegean Archeology, 1916, p. 237) as is also the 
glased pottery, blaok inside and red without, so oomraon in tho dolmon-tombs of South India (Com¬ 
pare tho types in Mr. Rae’s Catalogue with thoso on page 76 of Encyclopedia Britannica, vol. xi, s.v. 
Egypt). The whole question of the affinities of this • prehistoric' South IndiaD Art, demands search- 
iug investigation. 

J See Hartland’s Science of Fairy Tales, pp. 70-92. ' 
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(2) Well Worship 

In describing the various rites connected with the sacred wells in Great 
Britain, Gomme enunciates the following points : (p. 105). 

A. The presiding deity is in England usually a saint, sometimes a fairy, 
but in Wales, Cornwall, Ireland and Scotland he gives instances of an animal 
gcniu a loci ; in some cases fish, in another a fly. 

B. The offering in England is ordinarily a garland, but offerings of pins 
and coins are common in the West and North and also in Wales. While in 
the north-cast of England, in Scotland and Ireland the practice prevails of 
hanging bits of rag to the bushes or trees that adjoin the wells. In one place 
in Wales a cock is offered, but not sacrificed, and in a Cornish case human 
sacrifice is indicated. 

C. The ' Form of Worship ’ in the East and South-East of England, the 
Isle of Wight and the West Midlands is simple reverence for the sanctity of 
the well. In the West and North England, and in all the Celtic countries, the 
wells cure diseases, madness, epilepsy, sore-eyes, rickets, and in the same 
tracts the wells are frequented for the purposes of accomplishing the fulfilment 
of a wish, or for divining the future by bubbling (p. 89), by the direction in 
which a floating wooden dish revolves (p. 99), by the floating or sinking of a 
bit of rag (p. 84), by the survival or death of a cock (p. 87), or the movements 
of a fly (p. 100). In Ireland and Scotland the cult of wells is associated with 
the control of wind and rain, and in all the ‘ Celtic Fringe ’ the influence of 
Sun-Worship is evidenced by the practice of thrice circumambulating the 
sacred spot (well or stone) 4 sun-wise.' 

Other practices worthy of note are:— 

(1) Throwing water over a stone (pp. 86, 94). 

(2) Enforced silence (p. 99). 

(3) Taboo on looking backwards (p. 99). 

(4) Taboo on saluting any passer-by (p. 99). 

(5) Taboo on the vessel, in which the water is carried, touching the ground 

(p. 99). 

(6) Throwing the offering over the left shoulder (p. 99). 

It should also be noted that some of the wells in the Celtic countries are 
in charge of an attendant (usually a wise woman) who plays the part of 
pUjari. 

Now Sir Laurence Gomme contends that the local distribution and varia¬ 
tion of these customs indicates the extent to which Aryan influence has over¬ 
ridden non-Aryan culture; in the South and East of England and to a less 
extent in the West, the Midlands and the North, i.e., in what we may call the 
Teutonic area, the pre-historic cults are vague and shadowy, while in the 
Celtic Fringe they persist with greater vitality. His conclusions are vitiated, 
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however, by the fallacy that language indicates race. Nowhere, be it noted, 
does Sir Laurence discriminate between ‘Celtic' and ‘non-AryanThe 
‘ Celts' of Britain speak languages as Aryan as that of the Teutons, but, if the 
Cranial Index means anything, they are of the Mediterranean stock, while 
Teutonic England is mainly of Nordic race. It is hardly necessary to point 
out to you that almost every - one of the customs above enumerated is closely 
analogous to customs of other branches of the Mediterranean stock, and to 
those of the Dravidians. 1 What Sir Laurence has proved is, I think, that the 
Nordic invasions of Britain have overridden and weakened a culture which is 
identical with that of South India, the culture, in other words, of the Mediter¬ 
ranean Bace. 

I fear, however, that my hypothesis may be condemned as subversive of 
the prestige of the Aryan scriptures and of Indian civilization generally. 

I submit for your consideration that its logical sequel should have quite 
the opposite effect. 

In the first place, if the identity of the Dravidians with the Mediterranean 
Bace be established, the civilization of India must be regarded as of Indian 
origin, and not an alien importation of Big-Vedic times as is commonly sup¬ 
posed, and the terra ‘ Hinduism ’ will not be the misnomer that current theories 
make it. 

In the second place, my hypothesis implies that the multitudinous peoplos 
of India possess far broader and stranger elements of racial unity than the 
theories accepted hitherto allow, a circumstance that should hearten those 
who aspire to national unity. 

Thirdly, ray theory involves kinship between the great mass of Indiaus 
and the greatest of all Human Baces, the Bace which has produced the 
cultures of Egypt, Assyria and Persia, of Greece, Borne and Arabia, and is the 
parent of all that is best in Western Europe. 

Not one of these consequences can possibly be regarded as derogatory to 
India in any sense. But please do not imagine that I ask you to accept my 
theory as proved. To prove or disprove it is a task too vast for a paper like 
this. I am only toying with the fringe of the subject. Whether I am right 
or wrong, the fact remains that the cultures of India and the Mediterranean 
area, past and present alike, are characterized by a mass of facts which are 
common to both cultures, which date back to remote antiquity, and which 
were unknown alike to the Achaeans of Homer and the Aryas of the Big Veda. 
I have indicated a possible grouping of these facts, a possible field for research. 
What I have propounded is not a dogma, but a hypothesis. 

» Thoee who aro sceptical on this point, I would refer to Bishop Whitehead’s Village Gods 
of South India, in the light of Mr. Orooke’i Popular Religion a>id Folk-lore of Northern India and 
of Mr. Thura ton's wotka. 



A FEW INSCRIPTIONS OF THE ANCIENT 
KINGS OF ANEGUNDI 


By R. Shama Sastry, Esq., b.a., m.r.a.s. 

During the Christmas vacation of 1916, I paid a visit to the ruins of 
Anegundi, the scene of the once flourishing empire of Viiayanacar, and 
happening to see inscriptions carved on huge granite rocks, I took as good a 

mv y r°L 80m °f 0 K ft8 my unas8i8ted permit. It is probable that 

my reading of the inscriptions may be faulty here and there. Still 1 consider 

denHf m ^ W fi P enU ° d niy trouble well rewarded, if it enables others to 
identify thorn more easily and take a correct impression of them, for which 
l nad no necessary instruments. 

The inscriptions, eleven in all, arc given below together with a summary 
translation of each. y 

From the first of tho inscriptions, it is evident that lone before the 
Gajapat. kings of V.jayanagar came on the scene, Hampe and Anegundi 
formed part of the famous Chalakya empire in the tenth century of “ht 
Christian era. From the second and third inscriptions, it is also clear that 

R. n “ . mg9 a v T: ‘T® Part8 ' th0Ugh th0 which ‘he 

kings Riyaraja and NartadradCva, mentioned in tlie inscriptions, belonged 

cannot now be identified. The disagreement between the Vikrama era and 

the Cyclic year mentioned in the second and third inscriptions may be due to 

some mistake on the part of the carver or of the composer of them. Both 

from the style of the inscriptions and from the human figures, carved at the 

top of the inscriptions to represent, perhaps, the Tirthankaras of the Jainas, 

it goes without saying that those inscriptions are of Jaina origin 

The rest of the inscriptions from IV to IX refer to the kings of the 

celebrated empire of Vijayanagar, and the last two appear to have originated 

kin S 8 ' Inscriptions are likely to be 
found to fill up the gap between the Chalakya and Jaina kings that ruled 
over Anegundi m the tenth and thirteenth centuries of the Christian era. Mv 
thanks are due to Mr. B. Krishna Iyer. Private Secretary to the Raja Sahib of 
Anegundi, for pointing out the following inscriptions 
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I 

On a prepared stone, now kept as a stepping stone to ascend from the 
Pampa tank to the Lakshrai temple two miles from Anegundi— 

1. Svasti Samasta-bhuvanASraya-Sri ppi 

2 . thvI-vallabha-mahAraj&dhir&ja-parame$va f 

3. ra-paramabkattilraka-Saty&^raya 

4. kulatilaka-ChaldkySbharana-SrTma 

? 

5. dahavamalla devarn Tungabhadreya 

6. tenkaija tadiya Pampeya bidinalu 

7. Samasta r&jyapravardha raana-vija 

8. Ya . . . tri . tftraparam . . . 

9. . Sakavarsa 910 neya savvadftri samva 

10. tsara maggasira su. 1 hongalSgi 


11.maha 

12. Matya padavIvirAjaraana—6rl maha 

13 .Ma^na mayyangal 

14 .. 

15 . 


? 

17 .12 khandiya 

18 . 

19. 

20 . ... I dharmama alipida . . 


up to 
82. 


II 

On a rock to the north-east of KrishnarBya Manlapa of sixty-four 
pillars in the midst of the Tungabhadra river where it flows to the north in 
Anegundi. 

1. Svasti Sri Vikrama sam 1274 neya nan- 

2. dana samvatsarada vaifiakha Su 10 Manga- 

3. lavaradalu Srtraadrayaraja guru 

4. MangalachBryaru pajya Sri lalitaki 

? 

5. rti badhara kalagutti Sakarandrama 

6. sihdha sarasiddhi hondidaru. 
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III 

On a rock to the right of the stonestcps leading to the cave temple of 
Ranganfttha in Anegundi. 

1. Svasti 6rT Vikrama Varsa 1288 neya rakkasa samvatsarra fSrftva 

2. pa sudda 1 la Primula satidarsanagupft granyar&da 

3. * 8rl narendra devarugala priya bandhugalu manaya 

? ? 

4. da laja ja . ra . . . . Maniyada Gautamarayara 

5. Nisadi 

IV 

On a rock on the northern bank of the Tungabhadra river and to the left 
of the road leading to Anegundi after crossing the river. 

1. Svasti ffrl vijayottunga 3&lavftha$akantarc 

2. Chandranalanabhoveda sakhyabdeshvati patishu 

3. Rudhirodgftrinam&bde Mahodayavidhndaye 

? 

4. Vadanyebhe deka sapatmya . . . subhe 

6. Kumarakampa bhflpalah fSrlman hariharatmajah 

? ? 

6. Vyadatta Tungabhadrayalj Sopanasamatikrainam 

V 

On a rock on the northern bank of the Tungabhadra river and to the 
south of Mahi8hasura mardini temple in Chintamapi in Anegundi. 

1. K5ri samvatsarada margasira-su- 

? 

2. Ajana maga immadi Kabadevara dcvarige 

3. Siddhi 


VI 

On a prepared stone in a paddy field to the left of the road leading to 
Gangavati from Anegnndi. 

1. Svasti Vijayadya-sa 

2. kavarusha 1358 ne 

3. samvatsarada baya- 

4. sftkha I Mangalavarada 

5. lu ^rlmadrajadhirfija 

6. r&japararae^vara Vira 

7. praudha pratftpa devarft 

8. ya 


7 
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9. Mis araganda rayaru 


11. . . . . . A- 

12 . neya gundiya baya- 

13. rava devarige appisida 
1-1. Mangala maha 


VII 

On a prepared stone in a paddy field to the right of the road leading to 
Gang&vati from Anegundi. 

1. 6ubharaastu 

2. Namstunga 6ir6chumbi chandra chamara charave. 

3. Trrilokya nagararambha mnlaslambhftya 6arabhave 

4. Svasti ^rljayabhyu 

5. daya ^alivahana 3aka varsha 

6. 1455 neya Vyijaya samvatsarada 

7. Jyoshtha £u 15 lu 

8. 6rlmanmahft rajadhira 

9. ja raja pararaeSvara ^rlvtra 

10. pratapa Achyuta devara 

11. ya maharayaru prithiv! 

12 . rajyam geyuttiralu 

13. Anegrundiya mftguniya 

14. Timmara8ayya navaru pu- 

15. nyatithiyalu Achyuta 

16. rayarige puny a vagubeken- 

17. du 6ri mahesana gudige 

18. naivedyake gudiya baliya 

19. na volannu bi^u 

20 . koftu I Ana 

21. barasidaru 

22. katti moliaru 


VIII 

On a rock on the northern bank of the Tungabhadra river and to the left 
of the road leading to Anegundi after crossing the river. 

1. Svasti 6rljaya 6alivaha Sakasam 

2. 1478 neya Ananda samvatsara baya 

3. ea 4ul. guru 6rlmantara 6rl sad&tfiva 

4. rayaru . 



IX 


On a rock to the left of the road leading to Mallapur and other villages 
from Anegundi. 

1. 6vasti 6rljayavijayabhyudaya-£alivahana 6aka varusha 1481 neya 

Virodhi samvatsarada. 

2. • Chayatra-ba-5 lu Srimanmaha mandaletfvara B&maraja Tirumala- 

raja devaru. 

3. Jangamyya namajha . . . Anegundiya maganiya 

Bamaghan^ige. 

4 . 

5 . 

G. innQru lionnugalige holannu 

7 . 

8 . 

9. . . . Aravattigeya dharma 

10 . 

11 .. 


X 

On a rock near the head sluice of the dam across the Tungabhadra by 
the deserted village, 8h&9&pQr. 

1. Vi$vftvasu samvatsarada 

2. Margasira-rfu 8-Nara- 
8. sanayakaru sidda 

4. devarige madisida 

5. mftnyakke ftru Varaha 

6. . . . N . 

7. maha sannadu 

XI 

On a rock in a paddy field to the left of the road leading to Sh&p&pQr and 
closo to Anjaneya-gudda. 

1. fiubhamastu 

2. Svabhanu Samvatsarada Margasira 

3. ba 6. budhavaradalu Srlmaha. 

4. Anjana deviya Hanumanta dcvanige 

5. Anegundiya haniya Nftgapna devaru 

6. Vanduva binnaha Anjanadevi Hanumanta dcvara 

7. Anuta parige bhatamanyada dara 

8. Bamapurada Ora holada kolaga 18 

9. . . . khandagada manya bhumiya 
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dflreya neradu 


barada sanuda naya. 

TRANSLATION 

I 

Peace! The refuge of the whole world, the lord of the earth, Maha- 
rfijadhirftja paramedvara-paramabhaM&raka, the ornament of the family of 
Satyftssaya, Ahavanalladeva of the Chalilkya dynasty, by Pampe on the 
southern bank of the Tungabhadra river, the first day of tho light half of the 
month of Margadira of the year, Sarvadhftri of tho ($ak& ora 910 having elapsed, 
made a land grant to his prime minister Manpamayya. 

II 

Peaco! On the tenth day of the light half of the month of Vaisakha of 
tho year Nandana of Vikrama era 1274, the Venerable Mangfllach&rya 
LalitakTrti, the teacher of R&yarlja, attained to heaven. 

III 

Peace! On the first day of the light half of the month of Sr&vana of the 
year Rakshasa of the Vikrama era 1288, the leader of thoso who are capablo 

of witnessing the Srlmfila, a close relation of Narendradova. 

attained to heaven. 

IV 

Peace ! Thore having elapsed 1304 years in the era of S&lav&hana, head¬ 
ed by "Vi jay a, on the seventh day of the light of the month.of 

the year, Rudhirodg&ri, Prince Kampa bhupftla, tho son of Harihara, provided 
tho Tungabhadra river with stepping stones. 

V 

On the first day of the light half of tho month, M&rgadira of the year 
Vikftri, Kapadeva, the second, the son of Ajana, attained to heaven. 

VI 

Peace ! On Tuesday, the first date of tho month of Vaiefikha of the year(?) 
of 1358 of the Saka era, Rajftdhir&jarajftparame£vara-Vira praudhapratfipa 
devaraya made a land grant to God Bhairava of Anegundi. 


11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 
17. 
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VII 

Be it well! Obeisance to Sambhu, beautiful with the fly-brush in the 
form of the moon on his elevated head, and the foundation pillar in the 
construction of a city composed of the three worlds. Peace! Of the year 1455 
of the era of Vijftyabhyudaya Saliv&hana, on the fifteenth day of the light half 
of thejnonth, Jyeshtha of the year, Vijaya, MahfLr&jadhir&jarftja parame^vara 
^rlvlrapratftpa, Achyutadevar&ya being the ruler of the earth, Timmarasayya 
of Anegundi, on an auspicious date, for the wellbeing of Achyuta devaraya 
made a land grant for the worship of God Mahesa. 

VIII 

Peace! In the year 1478 of Saliv&hana, on Thursday, the first day of the 
light half of the month of VaiS&kha of the year of Ananda Sri, Sad&divar&ya 


IX 

Peace ! In the year 1481 of the S&ka era of Jayabhyudaya S&livahana, 
on the fifth day of the dark half of Chaitra of the year, Virodhi, Mahamanda- 
lefivara, R&maraya and Tirumaladcvar&ya mado a land grant for the purpose 
of distributing water, etc., to passengers. .... 

X 

On the eighth day of the light half of the month of M&rgafiira of the 
year, Vidv&vaau, Narasan&yaka mado a land grant of six Var&basin value for 
the worship of the god, Siddha ..... 

XI 

Bo it well! On the sixth day of the dark half of the month of M&rgafiira 
of the year, Svabh&nu, for the worship of Hanumantadcva of AujanadevI, 
N&gapnadeva of Anegundi submissively made a land grant of eighteen Kolagas 
in value ........ 



THE HOYSALA EMPIRE 

By S. Srikantaiya, Esq., b.a., b.l. 

First Part 

The Hoysalas or Hoysala-Ballalas wore a Kannada lino of kings ruling at 
ono time considerably more than the wholo of modern Mysore with Ddrasa- 
mudra for their capital. They were also called the Yadavas of Ddrasamudra 
in contradistinction to the Yddavas of Devagiri. These YAdavas or YAdava- 
Ballalas probably came from the north and settled among the hill-tribes in the 
Western Ghats (Malepas); gradually conquered them and assumed the title 
of Maleparolgonda (lord among the Malepas); then advancing from the Ghats 
slowly extended their territory in the east and, about the commencement of 
the eleventh century had acquired some territory. 

Early in the eleventh century, the Cholas under Rajendra Chola in the reign 
of Raja Raja the Groat, entering their country with a powerful army, drove 
the Gangas from their territories to seek protection of the Hoysalas. About 
the same time the Pallavas also being subdued, the Cholas remained the sole 
important po\yer in the country surrounding Mysore that threatened tho 
onward march of tho Hoysalas. But even the Cholas could not long contend 
for supremacy single-handed with the advancing Hoysalas who, in course of 
time, expolled them from Mysore, establishing themselves there in the begin¬ 
ning of the twelfth century. 

For more than a hundred years after their rise to power, the Hoysalas 
preferred to be feudatories of the western Chalukyas. The Hoysala inscrip¬ 
tions from Vinaydditya to Vira-Ballala II acknowledge their allegiance to the 
Chalukyas. Vinaydditya, VishnuvardhAna and Narasimha I were rulers of 
1 Gangavadi Ninety-six Thousand ’ under them and Ereyanga was also a 
* general in the western Chalukya army. There is abundant evidence of the 
yeomen service rendered by these rulers who called themselves ‘ MahAmanda- 
lesvaras ’ to the western Chalukyas in their wars against the Cholas early in 
the eleventh century. 

Dr. Fleet says that the Hoysalas were at first feudatories of the Kala- 
churyas and mentions that some inscriptions of their kings Sankama and 
Ahavamalla exist at Halebid (Kanarese Dynasties, p. 64). In 1177 Vira- 
Ballala II was unsuccessful in the war against Sankama. In 1179 a battle is 
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recorded between the Hoysalas and tho Kalachuryas. But by 1184, Brahma, 
a general of the Kalachurya army, was signally defeated by Ball41a Deva and 
the Kalachuryas had disappeared from the history of South India. No inscript¬ 
ions of Sankama and Ahavamalla are to be found at Halebid, nor do the 
Hoysalas anywhere in their inscriptions acknowledge Kalachurya supremacy. 
It is ^worthy of remark that even in this period there is evidence from the 
inscriptions of a tacit, if formal, acceptance by the Hoysalas of Chdlukyan 
overlordship. Besides, Sankama and Ahavamalla were kings only in name 
and contemporaries of the greatest of the Hoysala kings—Vi ra-Balldla, 
who extended the Hoysala Empire in all directions and threw off even his 
shadowy allegiance to the CMlukyas. He is sometimes described as 'an 
impetuous BallAla sweeping down from tho Ghats and succeeding in subvert¬ 
ing the ancient dynasties of the plains.’ Ho was the first Hoysala king to 
be styled 'Emperor of the South.’ If to this is added the fact that the 
Kalachuryas reigned in tho south for a very short period, viz. between a.d. 1151 
and 1182, it is least likely that when the Kalachuryas conquered tho 
western Chdlukyas, the Hoysalas wore obliged to submit to them, even 
temporarily, as suggested by Dr. Fleet and also by Mr. H. Krishna Sastri. 1 

It is important for us to remember that, after the western Gangas, the 
Hoysalas are the only indigenous and powerful dynasty in Mysore whose 
power and influence was felt between the River Krishna and Setu. For 
. instance, according to Bolur 77, Vira-BallAla ‘ moistened his sword with the 
blood of the Pandya King, whetted it on the grindstone tho head of Bhillaraa 
and sheathed it in the mouth of Jaitugi ’ while, according to Arsikcre 23 and 
104, ‘ on the east he had shaken Kanchi, on the west he had made the ocean 
roar, while tho great Chcra country rose up and fled and the whole of the 
Pandya kings took refuge in forests entering even those with fear.’ Vishpu- 
vardhana was the ' preserver of his country from the Chdlas ’ and Ereyanga 
' trampled down the Malwa army, burnt Dhara and laid it in ruins, dragged 
down Chdla and plundered his camp, broke and ruined Kalinga ’ (Sravana- 
Belgola 404). 

The Hoysala dynasty reigned according to tho Telingana Records for eighty- 
seven years. Their genealogical list as furnished by Capt. Mackenzie extends 
from a.d. 1077 to 1313. Dr. Buchanan’s informant at Halebid says that Beltll- 
Rayan and his successors, nine in all, ruled for ninety-eight years above and 
below the Ghats, and for another 111 years below the Ghats, on the whole for 
two centuries. The Channabasava kalajnana begins with Hoysala Belldla 
Rdya in a.d. 984 and ends with Vira-Narasimha in a.d. 1309, thus covering a 
period of over 300 years. According to Indian Antiquary , vol. ii, p. 131, 

' from Saka 777 (BhAva) Hoysala Ballala kings were Jaina Kshatriyas ruling 


i Journal of the Mythic Society, vol. il, p. 120. 
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over Hoysala country ’ and Saka 777 corresponds to the year 855 of the 
Christian era. Another authority says that ‘ Hoysala BallAlas arose on the 
ruins of Kongu kings’ ( L.A.M ., vol. ii, p. 161) and ‘they conquered Kongu 
Desa in a.d. 1080 * {Ibid., p. 189). Saka 995, Sobhakritu (a.d. 1073) would 
be the year when Sala came from the north to Sasakapuri and founded the 
empire if wo are to trust the account given in the Halebid Kaifjryafc, a 
Kanarese manuscript in the Oriental Library, Madras. The one reliable 
historical evidence, viz. the inscriptions, so far as they are available to us, 
range from a.d. 1022 to 1348, the earliest historical mention of the Hoysalas 
being that of a Chdla grant of a.d. 1004. Unquestionably, then, the Hoysalas 
ruled for over three centuries. 

Sala 

The founder of the Hoysala dynasty was Sala, of the Yadu race and Soma 
Vamsa. By identifying ' Hoysala Ballala Raya ’ with Sala, Channabasava- 
kalajfiana apparently says that he reigned from a.d. 984 to 1043. Although 
the precise date of this king is not yet determined, the name cannot 
be mythical. The traditional account of the Hoysalas given in the Halebid 
Kaifyyat ia.that Sala came from tho north in Saka 995, Sobhakritu and settled 
at SdsAkapuri (Angadi, Mudigere Taluq), two miles, from the ruins of an an- 
ciont capital of the Yadavas. Madhusudana, a descendant of the Yadava 
Krishna, left Indraprastha in Saka 890 (Pingala) on a pilgrimage to Iiames- 
vara, and halted for a day near Halebid. In the night Pushpagiri MallikAr- 
junaswAmi appeared before him in a dream and asked him to build a town 
and stay there. This he did and called it DvAravathi after his own city in 
the north. While he was ruling here, in Saka 920, Sarvajitu, the king died 
owing to a curse of Rishi Sringa and tho fort went into ruins. We might 
treat this as a cock-and-bull story inasmuch as Sasakapuri is very far from 
Halebid and the ruins can only be identified with Dorasamudra because of tho 
specific reference to the Pushpagiri MallikArjunaswAini near modern Halebid 
or the ancient Ddrasaraudra while Saka 995, Sobhakritu given as the date for 
Sala is clearly an afterthought in the light of the historical testimony in the 
shape of the inscriptions going as far back as Saka 944 and even Saka 922. 
Whether the name of Madhusudhana is mythical or based on historic fact 
cannot possibly be said. The exploits of one Madhusudhana, a feudatory of 
the OhAlukya Trailokyamalla (a.d. 1042 to 1068) are described in an inscription 
at Nagai in the Nizam’s dominions. On the occasion of the Uttarayana 
Sankranti on Tuesday, the fifth lunar day in the dark fortnight of Pushya of 
Subhakrit (Saka 984) he is said to have obtained a gift of some lands and, pro¬ 
ceeding on his journey, to have encamped on his way for many days at 
Benneyadandu. If the Madhusudhana mentioned in the Halebid Kaifyyat were 
to be identified with this Madhusudhana of the inscriptions, we have to account 
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for the difference of fifty-four years in their respective dates; if, on the other 
hand, we were to identify the Madhusudhana of the inscription with Sala 
the Kaifyyat is eleven years later in dates and there are also other inscriptions 
belonging to the descendants of Sala of earlier date, for instance, an inscrip¬ 
tion of Nripa Kama Hoysala belonging to the year a.d. 1022. 

Another record of the same place belonging to the reign of Tribhuvana- 
rnalla* says that Bachiraja slew the Dh6ra and Mr. R A. Narasimhachar sug¬ 
gests whether this is the Hoysala King Dlidra that is referred to. X am not 
aware of any Hoysala King of that name. There was a Kashtrakuta King, 
Dh6ra who had imprisoned a powerful Ganga King, and I find Kanarese Poets 
mentioning King Dhora Dore-raya Dore-rayam-Sabhcyolu and tho like. If 
it can be discovered that there was a Hoysala King by the name of Dhdra 
this find will be a landwork in the history of South India. It will clear up 
the mystery surrounding the origin of Ddrasamudra and to me, personally, the 
discovery will bo most welcome as it fits in with my theory of the origin of 
the Hoysala Capital, that it was named after a King Dhdra, possibly the Rash- 
trakuta King of that appellation and not as Dvdrasamudra or Dvaravathi as 
it is attempted to bo made out by the learned in tho subject. 

The name Hoysala is pronounced in a variety of ways as, Hoysana, 
Hoysala, Poysana; in Tamil Hoyichala, Pochala and even HAyichala. Tho 
origin of the name and the adoption of the Tiger as the dynastic emblem of 
the Hoysalas are variously explained; but, according to the account given in 
the inscriptions, it is briefly thus' While Sudatta, a Siddhamuni of tho pros¬ 
perous town of ^aSakapuri (Lusaka = hare, puri ■ town) was one day inakiug 
penance in the Vasanti temple, he happened to notice his royal pupil Sala 
observe a hare being pursued by a tiger and, apprehending an attack, he 
ordered Sala to kill it—“ Adam poy Sala ”. Sala immediately pounced upon tho 
tiger and with his iron rod or cane slew it. Then, hoisted upon tho Seje, tho 
tiger swinging; on the point of tho rod lookod so wonderful that it became his 
banner and the famous Sala became celebrated in the world under the name 
" Hoysala Out of gratitude for this timely rescue, Sudatta permitted Sala 
to collect from the villagers one fanam ( - 4a. 8p.) for every kandy of grain 
produced and to raise an army therewith, while he himself prayed to the God¬ 
dess Padmavathi, hereafter known as Vasantika, to bostow a kingdom on Sala. 

There are but few glimpses of Sala himself and his deeds in the inscrip¬ 
tions. Some persons, of course, call him a raja, others represent him as a cow¬ 
herd. According to a few others, he was a village headman who undertook to 
protect the villagers from the dreaded animal which rendered their life in¬ 
secure and carried away their sheep and cattle, demanding in return an 
annual subsidy of a quarter fanam on every kandy of grain grown by the 
villagers which was gradually increased to fourteen fanams. With the money 
thus collected he raised a force and, in course of time, founded ^aSakapuri and 
8 
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established his power. As Capt. Mackenzie suggests, he was probably a 
Zamindar in the Carnatic under the Chdlas. By prudence and ability, he 
slowly carved unto himself a virtually independent kingdom and became the 
founder of a dynasty. 

Nripakama 

Sala was succeeded by Nripakama who must have reigned for at- least 
seven years. Inscriptions of his bear the dates a.d. 1022 to 1027. A few inscrip¬ 
tions insert a certain Kiri between Sala and Viuayiditya while a number of 
inscriptions mention Kiima as the successor of Sala and as the father of Vina- 
yiditya. Possibly Kiri was another name for Sala. 

There is evidence of Kima’s achievements in the field of conquest. In 
1022 he repelled an attack on his capital by Kannama, a general of the 
Kongalva King of Coorg and neighbouring territories in Mysore. In 1026 
this Kongalva, who was a Chola feudatory, again attack Kiina at Maygo and 
claimed a victory over this ‘ base poysala.' It is also stated that about 1023 
the Hoysala8 overthrow the Kongu kings and seized their territories. If this 
bo true, it was probably Kima that effected this conquest. In 1027 we find 
him going to the help of Banavase. Acoording to Mg. 19, an Uggihalli inscrip¬ 
tion belonging to his seventh year, he was Raja permadi yeivipa nripa Kama 
Hoysala —King Kama Hoysala, styled Baja permadi. The latter is a Ganga 
title and it is inexplicable how he came by it unless he was the son of a Ganga 
princess or had conquered the Gangas assuming their title. 

Kdma was the patron of Echiga, the father of the famous general Ganga 
Raja who captured Talakad. 

VlNAYADITTA 

Nripakdma's son Vinaydditya is the first Hoysala King of whom some 
definite account can be gleaned from the inscriptions. His reign extended 
from a.d. 1060 to 1098, possibly 1100 according to the inscriptions. It is not 
impossible that he began to reign as early as a.d. 1047 and continued as a 
crown prince for about a dozen years. 

Vinaydditya was born in 6adakapuri. After becoming king he ruled from 
there. He was a feudatory of tho western Chdlukya King Vikramdditya VI 
and also a general in his army. He finally subdued the Malepas, assuming 
the title of Maleparoluganda. He is often described as the 1 establisher of the 
HoysalasConquest and expansion of the Hoysala kingdom began with 
him and within a few years of his accession, he had considerably extended his 
dominions. As early as 1062 Vinaydditya was governing Gangavadi 96,000, 
his son Ereyanga being associated with him. It is said that the Hoysala 
Ballalas conquered the Kongu desa in a.d. 1080; 1 possibly this conquest will 

1 L . A . M ., vol. ii, p. 161. 
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have to be attributed to VinayAditya. In his reign the kingdom of the 
Hoysalas comprised all that lay between South and North Kanara, Talakad 
(under the Chdlas), HeggadadevanakbtA (Mysore District) and Savimale 
(in Dharwar). VinayAditya was ruler of one half of the Ganga empire 
with the other half under the Chdlas. He was a terror to his neighbours 
and was looked upon as a giant crushing every one who ventured to withstand 
Ins aggressions. This is probably the explanation of the name Rakkasa 
Poysala on his banner after 10G2. Mr. Rice, however, suggests that it may 
refer to a connexion with the Ganga King Rakkasa, but with great respect, it 
has to be pointed out that the appearance of this name on the king’s banner 
after he began to govern Gangavadi can only be explained in the way I 
have suggested. 

His wife Keleyabbe, by bringing about the marriage of her sister with 
Dandanayaka Mariyane, in 1039, established a close relationship between the 
Hoysala kings and the family of Mariyane. This alliance which was cement¬ 
ed time and again by further marriages was of very great political importance 
in the succeeding generations. The Mariyanes became lords of Sindigere 
and trusted ministers and generals of the Hoysala kings. The Hoysala 
kings were also related to their Suzerain, the Chalukya Sbmesvara Trailokya- 
malla (a.d. 1040 to 1069) whose queen in a.d. 1047 was a princoss Hoysala 
Mahadevi. 

Ereyanga 

VinayAditya’s son was Ereyanga. It is difficult to say whether he ruled 
as king at all. If, as Mr. Rice says, YinayAditya roigned till a.d. 1100, then 
Ereyanga was all through his life a Yuvaraja and never King. Chennabasava- 
Kalajnaua says that he ruled between a.d. 1073 and 1114 but this date, though 
adopted by Mr. Fergusson in determining tho age of Belur and Hale bid 
temples, is not authentic. VinayAditya reigned till Saka 1010, i.e. (a.d. 1088) 
according to the Halebid Kaifyyat; if so, Ereyanga must have boon king. But 
whether Eroyanga is the Anganrupala referred to as tho son of VinayAditya 
born in Saka 1048 it is not possible to say even though he is referred to as 
the father of Ballala, Vishnuvardhana and Aditya because Saka 1048 corre¬ 
sponds to a.d. 1126. An inscription (Kd 142) represents him as a Yuvaraja 
till a.d. 1095 while according to another inscription (Cn 148) ho was ruling in 
1093. The latter must have been as a Yuvaraja considering that inscriptions 
only after 1094 call him an emperor with tho usual Hoysala titles. Mr. H. 
Krishna Sastri says: 1 Ereyanga ruled probably from 1095 to the earliest date 
known for him as Yuvaraja to 1100 ’. 1 If VinayAditya reigned till a.d. 1098 or 
1100 and his son Ballala I ruled from a.d. 1100 or UOito 1106, we will have 
to take it that Ereyanga was not Mahamagdalesvara but only Yuvaraja 

1 Journal of the Mythic Society , vol. ii, p. 116. 
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as suggested by Mr. Rice, although it should be noted that ‘ Tribhuvanamalla 
Poysala ' should be interpreted more as a royal designation referring either to 
tho father, son or grandson rather than specifically to Vinaydditya though he 
was, as a matter of fact, called * Tribhuvanamalla \ Existence of inscrip¬ 
tions in Ereyanga’s name is then accounted for by the fact that, in olden 
times, as we know right up even to the days of the Moghuls, it was,. usual 
for the Yuvaraja, after attaining majority, to take part directly in the 
administration of the country, by assuming charge of the governance of 
some distant province. He would be known as prince, raja or king. Of 
course, it is not uncommon that this prince has questioned the authority 
of the sovereign as we seo later even in Hoysala history and there would be 
virtually two. kings in the land at one and the same time. This cortainly 
causes great confusion in determining tho dates of these rulers and explains 
the uncertainty of dates in the Indian chronology. 

Ereyanga led victorious expeditions to Malwa, Ch61a and Kalinga king¬ 
doms. Dhdra, Capital of Malwa, was captured. Jagaddeva, tho Santera King 
of Patti Pombuchcha or Hombucha attacked the Hoysala in Ddrasamudra 
itself but was repulsed and driven back by the three sons of Ereyanga. His 
army was destroyed, the central ornament of his necklace and his treasury 
being taken. 

About a.d. 1094 Ereyanga was governing Gangamandala, probably as a 
crown prince, where he gave a grant to his guru Gopanandi. Ho was the right- 
hand man of the Chalukya King Vikrama and, as a general in his army, sub¬ 
dued the Oh61as and put down other powerful kings. He is said to have 
made the Chdla King * to wear leaves \ Could it be that ho conquered tho 
other half of tho Gangavadi which was now in the possession of the Chdlas? 

His wife Eoliala Devi, a Chdla princess of the Solar race, bore him three 
sons, tho second of whom Vishnuvardhana shed a lustre upon tho whole 
dynasty. 

’Ballala I 

On the death of Ereyanga, his eldest son Ballala I succeeded to the 
Hoysala Kingdom but his reign was short. Inscriptions of his extend from 
a.d. 1101 to 1106. Immediately after ascending the throne :he said to have paid 
a visit in a.d. 1100 to Sadakapuri, the original home and capital of the dynasty. 
This probably means that, after Sala, &adakapuri was only nominally a Hoysala 
capital while the kings generally resided in the important city of Belhr. 

In a.d. 1103 he married, in one day, the three accomplished daughters of 
Mariyapc and confirmed the old grant of Sindigere to his father-in-law. This 
Mariyane was the second of that name of Dandanayakas and the marriage 
alliances in the succeeding reigns between this trusted family of ministers, 
generals and treasurers and the kings continued. 
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In a.d. 1104 Ballala I led an expedition against Changalva Deva. Jagaddeva 
is said to have suffered a defeat at his hands. Possibly this campaign is the 
one referred to in the previous reign. The ability and vigilance with which 
Ballala administered his territories thwarted the ambitious schemes of his 
suzerain Jagadekamalla and the neighbouring rulers against him. 

Vjshnuvakdhana 

On the death of Ballala I, his younger brother Vishynvardhana 
(Bitjideva) became king. His reign is in marked contrast with the un¬ 
eventful and practically unimportant reigns of his predecessors. The times of 
Vishpuvardhana are politically of momentous importance in the fortunes of 
the Hoysala dynasty. One of the greatest of them, Vishyu stands out pre¬ 
eminently as a most important character in South Indian History. Having 
rescued the country from the Chdlas and established the independence of 
his dynasty, ho bequeathed a Jlarge, powerful and united kingdom to his 
successors. 

As regards the date of his accession to the throne, according to an in¬ 
scription (Kd. 164) he was ruling in a.d. 1100. With Channabasavakalajfiana, 
Mr. Fergusson says that his reign commenced in a.d. 1114 and ended in a.d! 
1145. Inscriptions of his range between a.d. 1101 and 1141 or 1145. Strangely 
enough, Mr. Venkayya supported by Mr. Sowell gives his dates as a.d. 1115 
and 1137. According to Mr. Krishna Sastri and Hn. 114, it may bo safely 
presumed that Vish^uvardhana’s rule extended from a.d. 1106 to at least a.d. 
1139. As inscriptions of Ballala extend up to a.d. 1104 and ovon a.d. 1106, 
might it not bo that Vishnu was joint ruler or crown prince between the yoar 
a.d. 1101 and 1104 or 1106? According to Cm. 96 Vishnu died in 1141 at 
Bankapura, his body being removed to Mudigere. But, this cannot be recon¬ 
ciled with a later inscription of a.d. 1144 which mentions an engagement 
between Permadi I and Vishuu. We may tako it, under these circumstances 
that he was associated with Ballala I between a.d. 1101 and 1106 as Yuvaraja 
and afterwards reigned as king till a.d. 1141, if not longer. 

Even before his accession to the throne, as a crown prince, Vishnu had 
taken a prominent part in the wars with Jagaddeva and other neighbouring 
princes. These wars had filled him with great ambition and he now evincod 
great interest in extending the Hoysala dominion taking active steps therefor. 

The first necessary step to begin an era of conquest was a secure and 
fortified capital. Belur gave place to Ddrasamudra which had been for a 
very long time an important centre. A strong fort was built and D6ra- 
samudra was rendered fairly impregnable. 

Taking a.d. 1106 as the date of his accession, for about a decade after 
becoming king, Vishnu did not enter upon his career of conquest. Probably 
the fortifications of his capital, the arrangement for the internal administra- 
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tionof his little state and the recruitment and training of his army engaged his 
attention during this period. It is worthy of note that his conquests began 
after his conversion to Vaislmavism in a.d. 1116. This fact coupled with tradit- > 
ional authorities must have induced Messrs. Venkayya and Sewell, and Mr. / 
Ferguson before them, to adopt the year a.d. 1114 for his reign. Explanation 
of Vishnu’s silence for a dozen years after his accession is thus dispensed with 
and the existence of inscriptions in the period referring to him is easily 
accounted for as relating to his Viceroyalty as crown prince. It may possibly 
be that in his change of religion lies the probable explanation of his keeping 
quiet for a dbzen years. Considering that his conversion was partly the 
outcome of some domestic troubles and that Vishnu took an active part in 
the religious controversies of the time, it may be contended that his zeal for 
Vaishnavism after his conversion in a.d. 1116 must have formed an additional 
force which gave expression to his forward policy. No doubt love of military 
glory and a desire to throw off the yoke of subordination to the western 
Chilukyas were in themselves sufficient motives to spur him on to an aggres¬ 
sive wave of conquest. He was, however, also surrounded, on all sides, by 
Jain principalities against whom his victorious armies were led with the 
supposed intent to convert or destroy their little chiefs. Once he began, wave 
after wave of conquest followed, and Vishpu carried it on in right earnest, as 
it were, for its own sake. His 6vermastering passion for conquest made him 
in a very short time the master of one-lialf of the Ch61a kingdom, the 
Nilgiries and South and North Kanara. Indeed he had grown so poworful 
by a.d. 1122 that he led an army against his suzerain, the great Vikramiditya 
himself. 

Vishuuvardhana first turned his attention to the adjoining province of 
Gangavadi under the Chdlas. The Ganga Empire had long ceased to exist 
as a separate entity. The western portion of the empire was conquered by 
Vinaydditya and absorbed into his dominions; while the eastern half had 
fallen into the hands of the Chdlas. It has been observed that the Gangas had 
at one time been forced by the Chdlas to seek protection of the Hoysalas. 
Then there was, as we know, some existing relationship between the Gangas 
and the Hoysala rulers. But more than either of these, the Hoysalas 
regarded themselves as the natural and rightful successors of the Gangas in 
Mysore. Under these circumstances, Vishpu would not tolerate the conti¬ 
nuance of Gangavadi as a Ch61a province and was bent upon exterminating 
the Chdlas at the first opportunity that presented itself. Ganja Raja, a 
famous general of Vishuuvardhana marched against Talakad, the capital of 
Gangavadi, routed the Chdlas and burnt it. The Chdlas were driven out of 
Mysore. Narasingavarraan (probably a Pallava prince), Adiyaina and other 
Ch61a feudatories in South Mysore were forced to seek refuge elsewhere. 
Thenceforth, Talakadu became one of Vishyu’s capitals and he assumed the 
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title of Talakadukonda (captorer of Talakadu). A number of inscriptions 
refer to him hereafter, i.e. after a.d. 1116 as Vlraganga without even mentioning 
his name. Mr. Bice suggests that the conquest of Ch61a Gangavadi, enabled 
him to assume his independence and in E.G. IV, 19 that ‘ 1116 is the date 
when he assumed the dignity practically of an independent king.’ However, 
after this conquest in a.d. 1116, Vishpu was also known as Bhujabala Vfraganga 
or Vlraganga simply. In the same year Kolar, which was another of the 
famous Ganga capitals, was made the centre from which he effected his 
eastern conquests. 

In the same period, Lakkigundi in Dharwar was subjugated. In a.d. 
1116 (Cm. 99) a general Chftma Deva, a son of the Orissa King, Ch61a Ganga 
and born in the Mysore country, attacked the Pandyas of Uchchangi and 
defeated them in a battle at Dumme, on the border of Shimoga and Chital- 
droog districts. In a.d. 1117 took place the conquest of the Nilgiries by Punisa 
Raja, another of Vishuu’s generals. The mention of his having frightened 
the Todavars first introduces their name into history. ' About this period or 
possibly before a.d. 1111-2 Vishnuvardhana defeated King Smnesvara and 
captured his capital Chakragotta, identified to be in the Bastar State in the 
Central Provinces.’ 1 

An inscription of a.d. 1117 (Ch. 83) describes him as ruling in peace in 
Talakad and Kolar having under his sole umbrella the kingdom of the 
Gangavadi 96,000 including Kongu (Salem and Coimbatore). The extent of 
the Hoysala dominions in 1117 is described as follows East—Lower Ghat, 
Nanguli (Mulbagal Taluq, Kolar District); South—Kongu (Salem and 
Coimbatore), Cheram (Cochin and Travancore) and Anaimalai; West— 
Baraknur (South Canara) and the Ghats of Konkan; North—Saviinalai. 
Another inscription gives the southern limits as RAm6svara (Ak. 30) while, 
according to Hn. 119 the ompiro of the Hoysalas was surrounded by the 
three oceans on east, west and south, the Ileddore forming the northern 
boundary. At all events, it may safely bo assumed that the empire at this 
period comprised the whole of the present province of Mysore, Coorg, the 
District of Dharwar and at least a portion of the Bellary District. 

Several other victorious expeditions were directed from Talakad. Nolam- 
bavadi was subdued temporarily at least in a.d. 1118. By 1128 it had been 
absorbed as an integral part of the Hoysala country as evidenced by the 
appellation of Nolambavadiganda assumed by the Hoysala ruler. King 
Irungola who claimed to be of Chdla descent and had his capital at Henjira 
(Hemavathi, Anantapur District) was forced to submit. The conquest of 
Rodda (on the River Pennar in the Anantapur District) is also ascribed to this 
period. These conquests being completed Vishyu left Talakad in a.d. 1118 
and lived at Ddrasamudra. 


1 Journal •</ the Mythic Society, vol. ii, p. 118. 
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In the interval after his return to Ddrasamudra and before he undertook 
to wage his war of independence against his suzerain, Vishnu seems to have 
been occupied in organizing the administration of the conquered territories. 
The array must also have been strengthened and trained further in order to be 
placed on an efficient footing for the emergencies of his epoch-making enter¬ 
prise. In a couple of years, after taking some breathing time on the comple¬ 
tion of his extensive conquests, he commenced his aggressive campaigns 
against the suzerain power, of the western Cnilukyas, campaigns which 
extended off and on till the time of his grandson Vira-Ballala II. 

Attention may be called to the fact that even as early as the times of 
Eroyanga, attempts had been made to become independent of tho^Chalukyas 
and Vishnu and his brothers had taken no small part in this affair., 
The attack of the Santara chief .Tagaddeva on the Hoysala capital 
at that period suggests as though the Hoysala ruler was a disturbing 
element and, an obedient feudatory as Jagaddeva was, he was instructed 
to march on Ddrasamudra. Possibly, Vishnuvardhana with his brother 
Ballala and the Kakatiya King Praia against both of whom Jagaddeva, on 
behalf of VikramAditya VI had led his armies, were some of the unruly sub¬ 
ordinates who were adventurous enough to attempt to throw off the imperial 
yoke. Vishpu was supposed ' to have drunk the rolling soa of the armies of 
the lord of Malava, Jagaddeva and others sent by the emperor (<ohakrin)’} 
Again in 1110, Vishnu had driven away the ChAlukya army whioh had en¬ 
camped at Kannegala (near Hassan). Evidently, the ChAlukyas had attempted 
to humble the refractory ruler of the Hoysalas when his attention was else¬ 
where directed but had failed. These little successes, small as they were, had 
filled Vishnu's ambitious soul with an ever-increasing passion to throw off the 
ChAlukyan overlordship and declare himself independent. After his prepara¬ 
tions were complete, in a.d. 1122 Vishnuvardhana marched against his master 
Vikrama VI and attacked him but suffered a reverse at the hands of his 
general Achngi Deva II. Vishpu, however, showed great valour in battle 
which excited admiration and wonder in the hostile camp. VikramAditya 
himself was so much struck by the energy displayed that he complimented 
the mighty king of the Hoysalas with the remark—* Know that of all kings, 
Hoysala is alone unconquerable. * Nothing daunted by this defeat, Vishnu 
fitted out another expedition and resumed his attacks within a year. How¬ 
ever, he was not destined to achieve his most cherished desire—to free himself 
from the Ch&lukyan overlordship—but his repeated attacks overpowered the 
Chdlukyas gradually and led to their final overthrow by his grandson Vira- 
Ballala. The western Chilukyas appear to have tried their utmost to keep the 
Hoysala ruler in check, for evidently Vishnu continued his attacks till practi- 
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cally his last days. In a.d. 1144 a Sinda feudatory of Jagadekamalla II, 
named Permadi I, appears to have ‘ seized the royal power of the Hoysalas, 
penetrated into his mountain passes, besieged the city of Ddrasamudra, 
pursued him as far as Belur which he took and followed him beyond that.’ 1 

These expeditions had, however, one immediate result. The Hoysala 
dominions were extended in the north and comprised the territory lying 
between the rivers Tungabhadra and the Krishna, the latter of which long 
remained its northern boundary. The king is even described by an 
inscription of a.d. 1125 as ruling the country from the Krishna as far as the 
Southern Ocean with his capital at Talakad. Vishnu must have experienced 
considerable difficulties in consolidating these conquests. His hold on these 
territories was temporary and it was only after repeated campaigns that his 
grandson Vfra-Ballala II was able finally to amalgamate them with the 
Hoysala empire. As mentioned above, Jagadekamalla II, the successor of 
Vikrama resisted its occupation by the Hoysala as that would certainly 
endanger his own position as a western Ghtilukya King and the overlord of 
the Hoysala and led a series of expeditions into the Hoysala country, at one 
time, even pursuing Vishnu as far as Ddrasamudra and Belur. 

In a.d. 1134, Vishpu’s general Boppa Deva subdued the Kongus. They 
had been defeated by NripakAma and VinayAditya before but occupying the 
hilly country round the Nilgiries and on the fringe of the Ghats, they seem to 
have had great vitality in them. They would bow before the wind, but once 
it passed away, would rise again. Vishpu was not completely successful in 
his attempts to crush them and it was left to Vira-Ballala to complete their 
conquest. 

About a.d. 1135 the Kadambas of Goa under Jayakesin II were defeated 
and Halasige in Dharwar was captured. In the same year, the Kadambas of 
Banavase and Hanungal wore put down, both of them being absorbed into the 
Hoysala empire. But owing to frequent risings in the newly conquered north 
and east, Vishnu was unable to keep an efficient control over the whole of. the 
conquered territories, and it was only after the lapse of more than half a 
century that the empire was consolidated with a settled form of Govern¬ 
ment. 

Inscriptions of 1137 also refer to Vishpu’s conquest of the Nilgiries. 
Vishnu had, after his conquest of the Nilgiries, founded a city there to 
commemorate his victory, probably also to mark the limit of his empiro at 
the time. 

There is a chorus of praise for Vishnu and his deeds in all the inscrip¬ 
tions. He ruled over Kongu, Nangili, Talakad, Gangavadi, Nolambavadi, 
Banavase, Hanungal, Huligere, Halasige and Belvala. He is described as 
burning to emulate the Sauvira Kings, 4 as having trodden the earth to 

i Dr. Floet'8 Eanarete Dynastiet, p. 675. 
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dust with the squadrons of his Cambhoja horse’ and ‘overwhelmed his 
enemies as if the great deep had been broken up, the courses of the sun 
broken away in a deluge, and all the points of the compass filled with the 
sounds of his neighbouring’ (Rice). ‘The lion the Hoysala King’s valour, 
having sported in plunder at Talakad, attacked the lofty elephant Uchchangi, 
calmly marched by Banavasi, daringly seized on Belwala, and sprang fprward 
with joy to the Perdore, planting his feet on Hanungal ’ (Kd. 69). He is ' the 
emperor of the world who by the might of his arm cut down the evil-doers up 
to the boundary of Kanchi in the east, the noted Kongu on the south, 
the shore of the Ocean on the west and the Krishna on the north.’ Setting up 
pilos of stones as marks of the permanent limits of his kingdom, by his balam 
(army) he brought it into subjection and was celebrated for the sports 
of his bravery. Vishuuvard liana is also compared to Srikrishna and said 
to have been born with the set purpose of exterminating the Danujas. 
Born in the Yadukula of his own free will, he conquered the whole world and 
took tribute. He was Tribhuvanamalla (-lord of the three worlds) and 
Vira-Ganga (-warrior Ganga). 

Of his ministers Ganga Raja was the most celebrated. He was a scion of 
the ancient and illustrious Ganga family and was Vishpu’s ablest general 
and most trusted minister; indeed, the king’s confidence in his valour was so 
great that before the march of the army, Ganga Raja was prospectively invest¬ 
ed with the Government of Gangavadi. Ganga Raja, of course, justified 
this confidence and drove the proud Chdlas out of the territory. He is said to 
have been also instrumental in Vishnu’s endeavouring to shake off the 
Chdlukyan supremacy. It may be observed that he was the brother-in-law of 
the senior Daijdanayaka Mariyane to whom the Hoysalas were allied by 
marital ties and his father Echga was living in the times of Nripa Kama 
so that it may be said that Ganga Raja’s family also had continued from the 
early Hoysala days to render meritorius services to the dynasty. Ganga Raja 
was a staunch Jain and restored several Jain temples and bastis, making 
liberal contributions to them. He is also credited with rebuilding ruined 
towns. After his death in a.d. 1133, his son and nephew held high offices and 
were beloved by the king. Vijayaparsvanatha basti was built in memory of 
this great general and his dharma continued by his wife and son. 

Another of Vishnu’s famous generals was Puuisa Raja who ‘ conquered 
the Nilgiries, frightened the Todas, drove the Kongas under ground, 
slaughtered the Poluvas, put to death the Maleyalas, terrified King Kala . . . 
made himself master of Kerala, etc.’ He was generous to the fallen enemy and 
he utilized all his wealth in raising Jain structures and making Gangavadi 
Shine loke Koppal in the Nizam’s dominions. 

Of Vishnu’s queens, Santiladevi assumed the crown with royal per¬ 
mission in a.d. 1117. She gave several grants to Jain temples and also erected 


at Sravanabelgola the Savatbi-Gandhavarana basti to which in 1123 she made 
certain donations. The grant of Santigrama was also in her name. She died 
at Sivaganga in a.d. 1131. Vishnu survived her at least another ten years. 
In a.d. 1132 he married Lakshmidevi who gave birth to the next Hoysala 
King. He is also credited with another queen, a Pallava princes Bommala- 
devi. yishnu died in a.d. 1141 at Bankapura (Cm. 96), his body being removed 
to Mudigere. Of course this cannot be reconciled with later inscriptions which 
clearly refer to him and to some engagements which are alleged to have 
taken place in his time but are clearly after a.d. 1141. We can only leave 
it at that simply mentioning the fact. 

This poriod marks an important stage in the history of the Hoysalas, 
certainly politically, more especially in religion. We may advantageously take 
here a brief survey of the condition of Jainism in the early Hoysala period 
before Bittidcva’s conversion to the religion of RAmAnuja and make an attempt 
to estimate the political importance of that conversion to the empire. 

From their earliest days the Hoysalas were Jains in religion. It is record¬ 
ed in Indian Antiquary (vol. ii, p. 131) that Chamundaraya’s family princes 
about the beginning of tho seventh century built small temples at Halebid. 
Whether this refers to the Jain temples cannot be said. Another sentence on 
tho same page of the same volume is significant though inexplicable. It says 
‘ from Saka 777 (Bhava) Hoysala Ballala kings were Jaina kshatriyas ruling 
ovor Hoysala country ’. Does it mean that the date marked the beginning 
of Jainism in Ddrasamudra or wherever tho Hoysalas might then have boon ? 
Anyhow Ddrasamudra was filled with numerous Jain bastis ; even as early as 
the reign of VinayAditya numberless Jain bastis were to be found in Halebid 
Possibly, the Jain structures in the Hoysala capital before their advent was 
due to the Gangas and tho ChAlukyas who were great supporters of the Jain 
religion. Under ChAlukyan patronage, the Jains were increasing everywhere 
and numerous grants were given in several parts of the country for the 
support of Jain bastis and the like. The guru of the founder of the dynasty 
of the Hoysalas was a Jain and probably, Sala was also a Jain—and there 
must have been a close alliance between the Hoysala king and the Jain guru . 
Being Sala’s adivser, Suddatta must certainly have done his best to strengthen 
with the royal help that he could obtain the Jain influence in the country. 
There is evidence that the alliance that was thus set up between the Hoysala 
King and his Jain guru continued in the succeeding reign6. A great number 
of Jain structures were built by VinayAditya and his successors and large 
grants given for the maintenance of Jain gurus. 

Jainism attained the zenith of its influence in the early years of Vishnu- 
Vardhana’s reign. He built a number of Jain bastis at Ddrasamudra itself—a 
recognition by the King of Jainism as the State religion. His ministers and 
generals were all Jains. Ganga Raja, as has been observed, was a great Jain 
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patron and, for the first time, obtained a munificent royal endowment to 
Gomatanatha at Sravana-Belgola. In a.d. 1115, only one year before Vishnu’s 
conversion, Ganga Raja's wife erected a tomb in memory of a Jain Tirthan- 
kara. Vishnu’s wife Santal&devi remained a staunch Jain to her death in 
a.d. 1131. Many ruined Jain bastis were restored by Ganga Raja himself and 
Punisa Raja, Vishnu’s general, it has been mentioned, employed his wealth 
mainly in restoring Jain bastis throughout the kingdom. It may t&us be 
presumed that Jainism was undoubtedly the most predominant and the pre¬ 
vailing religion in the State finding favour both with the king and his people. 
It is, therefore, hard to explain Vishnu’s conversion by lUmdnuja in a.d. 1116. 

We have a number of stories relating to this conversion. The story as 
recorded in Dr. Francis Buchanan's Travels (vol. ii, pp. 801) may be briefly 
summarized in the first instance. Rdmdnuja, being unable to endure the per¬ 
secution by the Ch61a Ring any longer, determined to flee his kingdom and 
undertook a journey to the Hoysala capital. It happened that, at D6ra- 
samudra, circumstances were particularly favourable for his recoption. A 
female devil known as Brahma Rakshasi had possessed the king’s daughter 
who had consequently become very foolish without any control over her senses. 
Biftideva (later, Vislinuvardhana after the conversion) had taken her to all the 
temples and consulted the priests therein but no priest could effect a remedy. 
RAmdnuja, who was now at Ddrasamudra, being also consulted as a last 
resource, offered to cure her completely of the malady. He administered some 
tulasi leaves to her and sprinkled some holy water over her hoad, and she was 
instantaneously rid of the- devil. This incident was followed by Bittideva’s 
conversion. Moreover, ‘ in oighteen days of public disputation, he refuted tho 
Jain doctrines and convicted them of heresy; those who would not after this 
submit being ground on oil mills ’ (Rice). Then, according to a Stlialapurarxa 
at the chief Jain stronghold in South India, Sravana-Belgola, the taunts of his 
favourite concubine were the cause of his change of religion. To follow it up 
with a third story, narrated in the Mackenzie collection of Mss. (p. 65), Bityi* 
deva had recently lost a finger and an insolent Jain guru refused to take his 
meals in the palace in consequence, because the Jains enjoined upon every 
true Jain that he should not, on pain of excommunication, receive alms of a 
person with any the least defect in any part of his body. Resentment of this 
conduct of a Jain priest induced Vishuu, at the instance of his favourite 
wife, to adopt Vaishnavism. 

The stories above recounted have all some glimpses of the true facts in 
them which no doubt led Biftideva to become a follower of Ramdnuja, but, by 
themselves, they cannot be considered to be sufficient. We may roughly 
assign the following causes for his conversion 

(1) Bi^ideva resented the growing insolence of the Jains which was cer¬ 
tainly due to their increasing power. 
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(2) He was convinced of the venality of the Jain gurus and the inapti¬ 
tude of the Jain tenets to the conditions of his day. 

(3) RAmAnuja’s arguments were convincing and held their ground in 
public disputation against the Jain tenets. 

While the Jain gurus were too bigoted and uncompromising to meet the 
growing conditions of the day in anything like a sympathetic spirit, Vishnu 
found RAmAnujAchArya a very sincere worker for the welfare of the masses. 
Excepting his own Chola King who was a bigoted Saivite, wherever he wont 
and preached his doctrines, RAmAnuja found no opposition. He preached the 
‘ all-merciful fatherhood of Vishpu and the all-loving motherhood of Lakshmi. 
This breathed a most loving sympathy to the people and carried to the masses 
the idea of a personal God whom they could understand and to whom all 
people, high and low, alike bowed in implicit faith. • When, in addition, 
RAmAnujAchArya defeated the proud Jain gurus in public disputation, the king 
—the great scholar that ho was—who was already angry and disgusted with 
the insolence of the Jain gurus, easily yielded to the powerful and convincing 
arguments of RAmAnujAchArya and becarno his pupil, henceforth bearing the 
name, by which he is famous to history, of Vishnuvardhana. 

After becoming a follower of RAmAnuja, Vishnu did much to propogate 
the Sri-Vaishnava cult. The means ho adopted to secure this object are sup¬ 
posed to have been not always fair. Capt. Mackenzie even accuses him of great 
religious intolerance. He is, however, praised elsewhere for his toleration of 
other religionists. The specific charges against him are that he destroyed 
about 720 Jain bastis in Ddrasamudra, out of tho materials of which, the great 
tank of TirumalasAgar overlooking the Hoysalesvara temple, was built and, 
secondly that the Jains who did not become Vaishnavas wore ground in oil- 
mills. Mr. Rice also confirms this statement but he, however, is forced to 
add ' the succeeding kings professed both the Vishnu and Siva cults; but 
there was much religious toleration and the Jains were often tho recipients of 
royal favour ’ and further explains that the Jains were too influential to be 
ignored. 

Tho strongest indictment against him is to be had from the BtJuilapurana 
of Sravapa-Belgola itself. It gives a long story of his persecution of the Jains’ 
his discontinuing or abolition of all Jain inams, destruction of bastis and his 
setting up of Narayana temples, the most famous of them being located at 
Belur. A great mutt was established by RAiuAnuja at Melkote under his 
patronage. There was, however, an end even to this persecution. Because the 
same purana tells us, further on, that Vishnu had to cease persecuting the Jains 
and allow, Jain temples to resume the grants for the following reason. ‘ After 
he had continued in this course (of persecution) for some time, unable to bear 
the deva droha, the earth opened and all the lands near Adaguru (in the Belur 
Taluq) were swallowed up. When the new6 thereof reached the king he called 




together his wise men and inquired of them why this thing had come 
to pass. The learned men told him that it was because of the Jain 
persecutions. He then called together all castes of people and offered Santi 
to the gods, all in vain. The people then said that a remedy should be sought 
from the Jains alone. But the king having changed the religion would not 
ask them for a remedy. He tried again to remove the evil by going to r great 
expense but it was of no use. Fearing that further delay would cause the 
ruin of the country, all the people went to the king who thereupon went to 
Belgdla and earnestly requested the Jain guru to find a remedy.’ Subhachan- 
drdchdri, the Guru, spumed their address at the first instance but, on repeated 
requests, he exacted a promise, as a first and preliminary condition, for the 
restoration of all Jain grants. This done, the guru sent for 108 pumpkins, 
chanted some mantrams and ordered that one fruit should be thrown into the 
gap every day. The gap was finally filled up after the priest had received the 
promised rewards. Now, in this fashion we might no doubt explain away 
Vishnu’s later kindness to the Jains, but we cannot seriously maintain, how¬ 
ever, that Vishnu persecuted them relentlessly throughout, or that he was 
anything but perhaps indifferent to them. After all, it is only natural that for 
some time immediately after his conversion, Vishnu might have given vent to 
his feelings against the Jains, which probably led him on in the heat of the 
moment, to a few persecutions. But this could not have lasted for anything 
more than a very short time because there certainly existed other influences 
to check his persecuting tendencies. Having been once a Jain, he could not 
forget their chief tenet— Ahimsd paramd Dharmah. His Jain queen Santa- 
ladevi must have exercised a very sooothing influence on her lord. Moreover, 
as mentioned before, his chief advisers Ganga Raja and his son Boppa and Kis 
general Punisa Raja, being the principal supporters of Jainism could not have 
failed to stay his destroying hand. 

There is besides ample evidence to show that Vishnu very soon overcame 
his aversion and hatred for the Jains. In a.d. 1129 he gave a grant to a Jain 
temple, Mallijinalaya. In a.d. 1188, on the death of Ganga Raja, his son erected 
a basti in memory of the father and sent the consecrated food to Vishnu. 
Highly pleased with it Vishpu granted endowments to it and called the basti 
itself the ‘Vijaya parsvanathabasti.’ His toleration of other religions is also 
shown, for example, by his erection and endowing of the Ganga dha res vara 
temple at Sivaganga. About a.d. 1184, Eoha, Ganga Raja’s nephew, erected 
another Jain basti for which Vishnuvardhana conferred large grants. Though 
he was concilliatory to the other religions he doubtless did much to further 
the Vaishnava cult by setting up a number of Vaishnava temples and giving 
grants of Agrahars and inams to the followers of Rimdnujichdrya. 

Vishnu’s successors though at first Vaishnavas were later on both Saivas 
dnd Vaishnavas with marked toleration for other religions. All grants to Jain 
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temples and bastis and Jain gurus were continued by them. In the reign of 
Narasimha I, his minister Hulla, a devout Jain, erected theBhandara basti at 
Sravana-Belgola with rich endowments from the king. Vira-Ballala II made 
several grants to Siva temples and confirmed the grants to Gomata deva- 
Jainism, however, was slowly declining. The Chdlas were rigid Saivites and 
never tolerated the Jains. Notable among them was RajAditya who destroyed 
many Jain temples and compelled a number of Jains to become Saivites or put 
them to death. The rise of the Lingayats ns attested by the voluminous 
literature of the period must have also contributed its share towards the decay 
of Jainism. Harassed and persecuted by the Chdlas and unable to bear the 
questionings and taunts of the Saivas, the Jains were already tottering. The 
appearance of RaraAnuja and the conversion of Vishnu to his religion fairly 
completed their destruction. From this time onward their influence began to 
wane, and by the end of the thirteenth century the Jains had dwindled into a 
handful in and around the town of Sravapa Belgola, which to this day remains 
a most important Jain centre in South India. 

Throughout the existence of the Hoysala empire, Jainism may be said to 
have been more or less a living religion. At times it suffered an eclipso and 
certainly after Vishnu’s famous conversion, it must have ceased to be what it 
was before, the State religion. But its influence had been great and prominent 
Jains could not bo neglected at any time. To the end of their days, the 
Hoysala kings, whatever their religion, continued to patronize them. Narar- 
simha III even had a Jain guru who was called Raja guru. 

(To be concluded). 


‘THE LOST CITIES OF CEYLON * 1 

A Stupy by S. Srikantaiya, Esq., b.a., b.l. 

I Thb Lost Cities of Ceylon,’ by Mr. G. E. Mitton is replete with numerous 
illustrations and contains four maps. This book, intended for a handy guide 
to the ruins of Ceylon, invites us to the antiquities of the little island, famed 
as the abode of the great RAksasa chieftain RAvapa who was eventually 
subdued by the celebrated hero of the RAmAyana, after erecting a bridge across 
the ocean and marching upon the island. The oldest historical record in 
Ceylon, the MahAvamsa which, by the way, is not merely a sacred writing but 
a history of his native land, recorded in orderly sequence by a priest of the 
royal house, goes back to 500 b.c. Lieut. Fagan’s articles written in 1820 for 
the Ceylon Gazette and all the extant literature on the subject are laid under 
contribution by the author in bringing out the present volume. We can only 
make a passing reference to some interesting features in the book which are 
of absorbing interest to the Mythic Sooiety. 

Throughout its history we hear of raids carried on by the Tamils of 
South India upon the island. We are told that the Island took its name from 
' 8i«?ha son of a lion, and that his grandson Wijaya came over from the 
mainland of India and established himself in 643 b.o. and that Wijaya’s 
followers intermarried with the original inhabitants, ‘ Yakkho ’ or demons. 
Whether it is possible to connect this account with the traditional conquest 
of Lanka by RAma and the establishment of the power of Vibhishaua in 
Simhala is more than could be suggested. As we know, however, the Chdlas 
and PAndyas swarmed over to the island in search of booty in increasing 
numbers time and again. While the PAndyas occupied the extreme south of 
the Peninsula, the Chdla kingdom extended from the PAndyan border as far 
north as Mysore. One of their capitals was Uraiyiir, now a suburb of 
Trichinopoly, and later on KAnchi. The Tamil Literature tells us that a 
Chdla king led a conquering expedition to the island of Lanka, and established 
himself there. According to Mr. Mitton, • the first recorded regular invasion 
(of the island of Ceylon) was that of one Elala (or Elaro), a Chdlyan who, with 
an army from Mysore, arrived with force and succeeded in establishing him¬ 
self as king of Lanka (205 B.o.)’. During his long reign of forty-four years 
this Elala established a liberal Government in the country and, though not a 

I By Q. E. Mitton, published by John Murray, London, pp. 255. 
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Buddhist himself, did much to improve the national religion and continued 
many useful works. Justice'was rigorously enforced. At the head of this 
king’s bed there was a bell, with a long rope ready to be rung by the seeker 
for redress. We hear that once the king’s son when on a hunting excursion 
to the Tissa tank ran his chariot over a full-grown calf, and its mother the cow 
immediately rushed to the bell-rope and pulled it by falling on it, whereupon 
the king appeared and on hearing of the incident struck off the head of the 
royal prince with the same wheel. The rule of this Solomon in the island of 
Lanka did not extend to the country of the Rohuna across the Mahawelli- 
ganga. It is next mentioned that Gemuna, a member of the Royal line of 
Wijaya was, even as a lad, fretting at his exile from power and vowed revenge. 
Ho marshalled a faithful rally of ten strong men and finally killed Elala in 
161 D.o. The details of this Homeric combat are vividly described in the 
MahAvamsa. This slain hero, Elala lies embalmed in a tomb which the 
raonarchs to this day cannot pass by with music. It is singularly unfortu¬ 
nate that there is no reference on this side of the ocean to the part played by 
Mysore in this connexion. 

There is splendid testimony to the existence of Hinduism side by side 
with Buddhism in Ceylon, as ho who runs may read in the temples at Dambulla, 
the Hindu ruins in the vicinity of Abhayagiriya, Siva Dovalo, Thuparama and 
the like. As regards Buddhistic structures themselves, ‘ Ceylon alone of all 
known countries possesses a series of Buddhistio monuments extending from 
the time of Asoka to the present day.’ Most of these are to be found at 
AnurAdbapura, a city which was founded about 437 B.e. by PAndukAbhaya 
and named after the constellation AnurAdha. The story of this king PAndu 
is as full of exciting incidents as that of Krishna, and the attempts of his 
uncle Kainsa to destroy him with this difference that king PAndu was himself 
an usurper to the throne after his destruction of his maternal uncle, while 
Krishna's killing of Kaiusa was to save mankind from a tyrant. This city 
which became the capital in 267 b.c. is famous for the conversion of its king 
by Mahinda into the present religion of the island. Wc are thus led on to the 
famous bo-tree, the oldest historical tree in the world planted in this place by 
Mahinda. It is common knowledge that Princess Sangamitta followed her 
brother in 288 B.c. with a branch of the bo-tree under which Buddha sat 
and received revelation. This twig has stood in Ceylon for over twenty two 
centuries, older than the oldest tree in the world by at least a century, and 
‘green for ever', in any case attaining sanctity on its own account and 
exciting and inspiring the most careless with a passing feeling of reverence. 
The other ruins of the place are(1) the Peacock Palace, a collection of 
leaning columns and carved capitals, (2) the Ransimalakaya and (3) the 
Lohopasada or the Brazen Palace, a group of 1,600 columns built by Dutu- 
gemunu in the second century b.c. The next object of attention, the dagaba 
10 
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of Ruanweli is a huge pile of stones erected in the shape of an inverted bowl 
and solid but for a tiny passage to a sacred chamber which contained a relic. 
West of it is a vihara approached by a moonstone and carved steps which 
arrest our attention. These moonstones in Ceylon have a distinctive feature 
of their own, though they are clearly influenced by Indian thought and follow 
Indian ideas to some extent. The moonstone is a semi-circular slab of stone, 
set at the foot of a flight of entrance steps and wonderfully carved. It is 
divided into concentric rings, first and outermost a narrow, conventional 
design, then a wider band in which a procession of animals—elephant, horse, 
lion and bullock—follow one another round, two. complete sets of these 
animals and the elephant being thrice repeated. Elephants are exquisitely 
executed, full of fire and life, differing from each other in detail. Inside it 
is another floral scroll of artistic design and within it, a row of hmsas or 
sacred geese while in the centre is a half of a conventional lotus flower. 
The slab is hown from a solid rock and the figures are worked from left to 
right. The carving appears quite fresh and is alive with the spirit of the 
artist whose hand fashioned the life-like elephants and bullocks, the strange 
horses and the still stranger lions which run incessantly after one another in 
a race which began some 2,000 years ago and stretches into infinity. 

In the moonstones of Polonnaruwa there is a ring of floral design on the 
outside, then comes a row of small sacred goese and thirdly a most spirited 
row of elephants following each other trunk to tail and then a semi-circle of 
galloping horses with tasselled collars and unduly depressed bodies, resting on a 
further soroll which is broad and encloses the lotus centre. Curiously, bulls or 
lions do not appear in these stones and it may be remarked that the lion is not 
a native to the soil. Fa Hian had about a.d. 400 heard of a temple in India, 
fivo storeys in height, with 'elephant figures, lion-shapes, horse-shapes, ox- 
shapes and dove-shapes,' the last of which probably representing the sacred 
geese. To compare those with the friezes in the temples of Hoysala Archi¬ 
tecture, the elephant frieze with riders and equipments comes below a frieze 
of sardulas or tigers, the Hoysala emblems; then comes a scroll of infinite 
beauty and variety of design. Above them the frieze of horsemen, and then a 
scene from the Hindu mythology. Next come celestial beasts and birds and 
so on. It has to be noticed that the bulls are not found in these friezes. In 
Tissa-Wuva there is a curious circular diagram filled with mysterious symbols 
and having a procession of figures scratched on the circumference, representing 
the scientific knowledge of some man who lived close upon a thousand years 
ago may be, and the meaning of fish, scorpion, tortoise and other sketches 
which suggest but do not follow the signs of the zodiac. Is it one of the 
earliest maps of the world founded on the Buddhist cosmogony? The 
diameter of the circle is six feet. There is a double ring round the edge 
in which fish and crustaceans are represented, being undoubtedly the ocean 
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ring. The concentric circles with their wide interspaces at the centre of the 
ring refer to the Sakvala, in the centre of which rises the Mahameru sur¬ 
rounded by the seven seas and walls of rock which shut in the fabulous 
mountain. The sun and the moon lie on either side of the Sakvala in the 
second strip. Roundabout in space are scattered numerous other worlds 
represented by quadrisected circles. Below and around is the world of waters 
in which swarm gigantic uncouth denizens—fish, turtle, crab, chank and 
other marine fauna. If we now turn round to the Buddhist cosmogony 
itself for a while we find Meru as its central point, and at various heights 
from it the six blissful seats of the Devas followed by sixteen seats where the 
perfect dwell. Beneath the earth there are eight hells and thousands of 
smaller ones and girdling the earth are to bo observed the seven hills and the 
seven seas. There are four islands in the southern on most of which men live 
and there are five hundred smaller ones occupied by heretics. 

Now, with these facts before us, looking at the Buddhist cosmogony and 
the curious looking map of the world as described on the rock at Tissa Wuva 
on one side and the disposition of the four beasts in the moonstones carved in 
a particular order on the other, can wo not possibly trace some connexion 
between these and point to some astronomical significance even in these 
moonstones and boldly say with the author that the four beasts in these 
stones occupy tho four cardinal points in the earth, viz. lion in the north, horse 
in the south, elephant in the east and bull in the south ? Of course, we may 
dismiss the idea that these moonstones were used for hypnotism, being called 
yogi-stones, though possibly there is a prevailing superstition to that effect in 
the island. It is interesting to notice in this connexion that in Ceylon as well 
as in modern Hindu temples, where the animals friezes are to be seen, the 
succession of the animals is the sam e—makara, naga and hamsa. 

We pass on to a short notice of other interesting scenes in tho island of 
Lanka. The tooth relic in the Temple of the Tooth (Dalada Maligawa) was 
brought to Ceylon in a.d. 311 by a Brahmin Princess, and is held peculiarly 
sacred. The vicissitudes of this interesting and sacred relic surpass the 
history of Kohinoor which adorns the crown of our august sovereign, and tho 
adventures of the Golden Fleece. It was carried away for safety during the 
worst Tamil raids. Even then it was stolen and actually removed to India 
in the fourteenth century a.d., but Parakrama III went to the mainland, 
pleaded for it in person and brought the relic back. ‘ From golden caskets 
set with jewels, raised above bowing, swaying, adoring multitudes, to the 
hair of a princess’s head or the saffron folds of a priest’s robe as places of 
hurried concealment,’ 'from temples of granite, decorated with gold and 
silver, to windy caves on bare hillsides and holes m depths of jungly the 
tooth has wandered. Sage Khema rescued it from the funeral pyre of Buddha, 
and it was eventually brought to Ceylon concealed in the hair of a princess, 



who was of Kalinga lineage, a race that gave more than one king to Ceylon*. 
Thuparama, the supposed original receptacle of this sacred ‘ collar-bone ’ is a 
huge dagaba whose chief beauty is found in its slender columns, some of a 
great height, which spring from the platform encircling it. There are four 
rows of these, 14 feet to 23 feet in height. These pillars, 176 in number, were 
constructed in the reign of Tissa (307 to 267 B.o.) Its decoration and im¬ 
provement went on in the succeeding centuries, and it was treasures of this 
kind which repaid the Tamil hordes that invaded the island. 

The Tamil invasions of Ceylon did not cease with the death of Elala. 
There was an expedition in the eighth century, and we have it in the Dewan’s 
address delivered to us last year, that a Mysore king was reigning in Ceylon 
in that century. It has not been possible for us to identify‘the prince 
referred to above, nor can we find any trace of him either in Mysore 
history or in the volume under review. Possibly a Mysore ruler attempted 
to emulate the example of Elala and other chieftains of the main¬ 
land and carried an expedition into tho island and ruled from there, being 
successful. The Tamil incursions continued for another three to four 
centuries. In one of these raids Polonnaruwa was captured and the con¬ 
querors ruled from there till a.d. 1065, when Wijaya Bahu reconquered it for 
the natives of tho island. 

To return from the digression, tho Lankarama District to which we arc 
next introduced is a world of marks. The guardstone at tho elephant stables 
is the most wonderful yet unoarthed with a canopy five feet in height and a most 
perfectly , dosigned elephant on the outer side. We will proceed now to 
tho two greatest dagabas of Jetawanararaa and Abayagiriya. The beauty of 
the former consists in tho splendid platforms of hewn blocks from which tho 
ruin rises and tho bits of carving on steel and stones near the altars. Here 
aro also found the most graceful human figures and floral designs of great 
delicacy and finish. This dagaba was built in 88 B.o. by a sect of monks in 
rivalry with the older community of the chief monastery of Anuradhapura, of 
which the Brazen Palace was the head-quarters. It was enlarged by Gaja 
Bahu I between a.d. 113 and 125 and reached a height of 315 feet. King 
Mahasena (a.d. 275) exalted this by pulling down tho Brazen Palace. A few 
centuries later, the monks were punished and in the eighth century following 
in a.d. 787, Mahinda II rebuilt this at a cost of 300,000 pieces of gold, setting 
up an image of Buddha out of 60,COO gold pieces. Jetawanararaa was 
originally supposed to have been 160 cubits high. Stone railings in the parts 
aro met with in a style more appropriate to wood and possibly intended as a 
magical protection against evil spirits, resembling those at Sanchi. 

In the west of Anuradhapura are rocky sites where rock is worked into 
the building, being allowed for and adapted. There are two platforms, an 
outer and an inner built with geometrical exactitude and linked by a big and 
ponderous stone. There are also two tiny gold images of the Sedant Buddha 



excavated in the Block down the leafy arch in the group of ruins at the junc¬ 
tion of Arippu and the outer circular roads, full of absorbing interest. One 
of them follows the local pattern and is of solid bronze coated with gold, three 
inches high, with hands lying palm upward in the lap one above the other. 
The other is a fragile shell of gold, half the size of the former, of unmistakable 
Burmese character with Mongolian features represented with the right hand 
drooping over the knee in Burmese style. We must pass by in rapid review 
the ruined mass called Burrow’s Brick Building erected by Nissanka, where is 
found a dwarf stone of unusual size, Vijayarama which once possessed a 
preaching hall of an exceedingly beautiful design in addition to its present 
living attractions, the carved stones decorating the wall of the platform, from 
whioh a flight of steps led on to the main building from this half which 
contains panels with differing figures, male or male and female standing 
beneath a carved makara canopy where the figures face each other open 
mouthed with a human or animal figure in their jaws suggesting as it were 
cannibalism in the island, Puliyankulam which resembles Vijayarama but has 
no stair case and come to the Medina of the Cinghalese Buddhists with folded 
hands and whispering humbleness. This Mihintale or the sacred Hill is the 
scene of king Tissa’s meeting with the great apostle of Buddhism and his 
subsequent conversion. It is eight miles from Anuradhapura and on one of 
the highest plateau rest the bones of the great missionary. ‘ In the recollec¬ 
tion of Mihintale’s hill and ruins, carried away by the ordinary visitor, the 
sights begin and end with the long stairways, the stono-boats and inscription- 
flanked Vihara-ruin, the picturesquely placed Arabastale dagaba, ringed in by 
graceful columns mid cocoanut palms, bringing to mind the similar Thuparama 
and Lankarama dagabas of Anuradhapura; the bold roundnoss of Maha Seya 
Dagaba which crowns Mihintale kanda, the rock-cut NagaPokuua, with, may 
be, Sidis Placeat, if the guiding gods aro complacent 1 descent to that cool rock 
retreat, “ Mahinda’s bed ” so called, and a cursory look at the ornamental, but 
far less ancient “ stone-bath ” fatuously connected with the same Apostle of 
Buddhism, near the half-way terrace.’ The highest stair-case at Mihintale is 
beautiful. 'Overhanging trees throw green shadows od the worn stone and 
the shifting golden lights between may well betaken for the angel visitants.’ 
‘Visions of the mighty Buddha overshadowing the island with his pre¬ 
sence and of Mahinda his apostle, alighting on the topmost crag which 
towers up into the azure sky far overhead ’ recall to mind the familiar vision 
of Jacob. 

The next place of interest, Sigiriya or a palace on a rock, 400 feet above 
the surrounding jungles, was built by king Kashyapa I (a.d. 477 or 511) as a 
bulwark against his brother’s wrath and there is a gallery named after him. 
The frescoes on the cave represent the ladies of his court with their attendants 
carrying offerings. They compare most favourably with the paintings at 
Aja'nta \vhich they resemble, but the figures at the Sigiriya cave are all females 
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and of three quarter lengths. The outlines are full and rich without the least 
trace of aneemic tendencies. 

‘While Anuradhapura was the proud capital between oOO B.c. and the 
ninth century of the Christian era and never lost its glamour of peculiar 
sacredness, Polonnaruwa, to which the seat of the government was transferred 
owing to the incursions of the Tamils, remained the capital till the middle of 
the thirteenth century.' The royal palace was built by Aggabodhi III in A.D. 
623, and even this was not safe from the Tamil invasions directed from the 
mainland of India. It was conquered by the Tamils who remained there tiU 
ad 1065 when Wijaya Bahu reconquered it and rebuilt the city. We might 
refer the reader to the volume before us for the enchanting epic of Parakrama, 
the citadel of Polonnaruwa, the necklet of architecture, Dalada Mahgawa, 
Thuparama, Wata dagd, the Nissanka late Mandapaya or floral hall, Gal 
Vihara, a flower in stone or the lotus bath which is a lotus flower of granite 
24 feet 9 inches in diameter, consisting of five concentric lamina of eight petals 
gradually diminishing into a stamen and reversing the order of nature by 
pressing the petal rings into a concavity, Demala Mahasaya where the paint¬ 
ings rival the best at Ajanta, the rock cut figure supposed to be of Parakrama 
who was crowned in 1164 but really representing a holy man, 11 feet 6 inches 
high, possibly a Hindu guru judging from the Brahmimca uttunya, and just 
describe a few interesting details which give us an insight into the social life 

of the Oinghalese of those times. , , - 

The lion bath is an open air bath, beautifully carved, where a robust and 
most pugnacious lion, 7 feet 4 inches ramping on his hind legs, holds up the 
stonework.’ The pool of the five-hooded cobra was built by Aggabodin I in a.d. 
564. The work of these public baths suggests animal and serpent worship of 
the wild tribes influencing royalty just as much as is found to be the case in 
the mainland of India. Principles of sanitation were not neglected in 
those early days. Urinal or mutragala in Block D is highly decorated and 
sculptured suggesting art even in structures erected for meeting the prime 
necessities of man. A deep and wide moat, built of stone, filled with water, 
kept the living rooms on either sides cool and pleasant. There was a hospital 
with a stone-boat for preserving medicines. A grant was given for the 
maintenance of the hospital and 'any one who takes by force 
been provided for this (hospital) will become a goat slaying Kakkasa. bear 
Jetawanarama there was a great monastery of fourteen buildings provided with 
a refectory, both house and the rest. A stone-boat near Thuparama 44 feet by 3 
was intended to hold rice. Labour was paid for as may be seen presently. 
Ratana-Maha-Pasada or elephant stables in the Lankarama District was 
rebuilt at a cost of 300,000 pieces of gold. This shows that the country was 
fertile, rich and prosperous as is also evidenced by the large amounts spent in 
architecture and painting and also by the rich jewellery worn by the people. 
Cercets, tiaras, aigrettes crowned the head; flowers and ribbons were used. 
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for the hair while the ears, neck, breast, arm and wrists were full of jewels and 
waist upward were covered in a filmy gauze ending at the neck. Nor was 
public welfare forgotten. The conduct of monks was strictly regulated by 
legislation. It has also been mentioned how a king had a bell-rope in his room 
for dispensing justice followed by an Indian Potentate at Delhi in this matter 
in the fourteenth century. Parakrama built tanks and carried out other 
irrigation works. Abhayagiriya revealed brick at a depth of 26 feet on a bed of 
concrete and shows the solid foundations then laid for temples. Parakrama 
also devoted his attention to planting and sowing. The arts of war were 
carefully kept up and the army was developed into an efficient fighting 
force. Possibly it was due to this that the Tamil raids fairly came to an end 
about the fourteenth century. 

In fine, the volume before us repays careful perusal by all lovers of 
antiquity, and it is hoped that as many as possible will pay a visit to the 
far-famed island with a copy of the volume under review for their guide. 





madhavAcharya and his younger 

BROTHERS 

A Reply by Rao Bahadur R. Narasimhaghar, m.a., m.r.a.s. 

In the last issue of the journal (pp. 217-24) has appeared a review by 
Mr. V. Subrahmanya Iyer, B.A., of my article ' Mfldhav&charya and His 
Younger Brothers ’ contributed to the January and February numbers of the 
Indian Antiquary for 1916. My article gives briefly a few now facts gathered 
in the course of my investigations about M5dhav5chftrya and his younger 
brothers Sftyana and Bhogan&tha, supporting them in every case by either 
literary or epigrapliical evidence. It proves among other things the existence 
in the fourteenth century of two Madhavas—one of them the son of 6rlmati 
and Mftyapa of the Bhftradv&jft-gotra and the disciple of Vidyatlrtha and 
BharatltTrtha, and the other the son of Machftmbika and ChaundibhaMaof the 
Anglrusa-gdtra and the disciple of Kriyafiakti—both of whom were ministers 
under the early Vijayanagar Kings, and gives some strong reasons for the 
identification of Madhava of the Bharadvaja-gotra with Vidyarapya. 

In his review Mr. Subrahmanya Iyer has not produced a particle of 
evidence, either literary or inscriptional, in support of his assertions, though 
he has been pleased to apply such expressions as ‘ dogmatic assertion ’ and 
‘unproven conjecture’ to my well-supported conclusions. Any scholar who 
goes through my article and the review dispassionately will at once seo that 
the assertions made by the reviewer have no base to stand upon. 

I shall first proceed to show that the conclusions arrived at by Mr. 
Subrahmanya Iyer are wrong and then say a word or two about some other 
details in the review. The two important conclusions of the reviewer are (1) 
that Madhava of the Bharadvaja-gotra was net a mantri or minister, and (2) 
that Madhava of the Anglrasa-gotra was identical with VidySranya. In order 
to avoict.the frequent repetition of the gotras in distinguishing one Madhava 
from the other, it may be convenient to name Madhava of the Anglrasa-gotra 
as Madhava A and Madhava of the Bharadvaja-gotra as Madhava B. That 
Madhava B was a minister is a well-known tradition to prove the correctness 
of which we need not go beyond the Pardsara-Madhaviya, which is admitted 
on all hands to be a work by Madhava B. 
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The colophon at the end of this work, which runs thus : 

^cfwinwcta SStowiqi® gisnsqj- 
fcRW iTWJPTRW fkft W^TfhsqRfqrqT. 

makes the clear and indubitable statement that the work was composed by 
the nfinister (amdtya) Madhava who was the bearer of the burden of the 
sovereignty of King Buklea. Further in the opening verses, given below, of 
his Purush&rtha-sudhdnidhi, Sftyana, the younger brother of Madhava B, 
clearly tells us that his elder brother was the hereditary preceptor and minis¬ 
ter ( mantri) of King Bukka just as Brihaspati was of Indra, Sumati of Nala, 
MQdhiltithi of &aibya, Dhaumya of Dharmasuta, Svaujas of King Vainya, 
Gautama of Nimi, and Vasishtha of Bama. 

.ate® II 

flqfa: $aqw qvqifdfa: | 

*faq> mmm 3^3: II 

limq T>qrW: I 

ciqr 

« * 

We have thus the testimony of Madhava B himself and of his youngor 
brother Sayana as regards Madhava B having been a minister. 

With regard to the reviewer’s identification of M&dhava A with Vidya- 
ranya, the following facts go to show that this identification is quite wrong :— 

(1) According to orthodox tradition Madhava B acquired the title of 
Vidyaranya after he renounced the world. But the reviewer, though eager to 
stick to the traditional belief that there was only one Madhava, finds it con¬ 
venient to brush aside the above tradition as also the tradition that Madhava 
B was a minister. Let this pass. In my article I have quoted a record from 
the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society 1 which gives 
a.d. 1391 as the date of Madhava A’s death, while a copper plate inscription 
in the possession of the SriugSri ma(ha 9 gives a.d. 1386 as the date of 
Vidyaranya’s death. (2) According to a record at 6ring8ri s Vidyaranya died 
at Hampi; but according to the above-mentioned record in the Bombay 
Journal Madhava A died on the west coast. (3) Another record at 6ringSri 4 
says that King Bukka brought Vidyaranya to 3ringori and directed Madarasa, 
i.e. Madhava A, to grant lands in Kikunda-nBdu and Hiriya Koda-nadu, 
which belonged to the province under his rule, for the livelihood of the 
ascetics and disciples in the matha of Vidyaranya. (4) The above-mentioned 
record in the Bombay Journal registers the grant by Madhava A who was on 

i Volume iv, p. 116. * Mysore Archaological Report for 1916, para. 97. *lbid. * Ibid., paras. 

-94 and 95. 

11 
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his death-bed of a village which was named Mftdhavapura after the donor. 
This shows that Mftdhava A was not Vidyftrapya even at the time of his 
death; else the village would naturally have been named Vidy&ranyapura. 
The Sringftri inscription referred to above as giving the date of Vidyftranya's 
death records the grant by King Harihara II of a village named Vidyftraqya- 
pura after the departed sage. 1 These facts can lead to but one conclusion, 
namely, that Mftdhava A was not Vidy&ranya. The fact of the matter is that 
Mftdhava A was only a provincial governor and he died as such. He was 

never a sanydsi. < • . 

I shall now say a word or two about some other details in the review. 
Mr. Subrahmanya Iyer takes me to task for not giving more information 
about MftdhavRchftrya, the subject of my article and for calling Mftdhava A 
Mftdhava-mantri. In writing this article my object was simply to bring to the 
notice of scholars a few new facts; so I have abstained from repeating well- 
known traditions and from referring to matters already published. I know 
that both the Mftdhavas had the affix dohdrya affixed to their names; but the 
reason why I have called one of them Mftdhava-mantri is becauso his name 
occurs more frequently in that form in the inscriptions. Again, the reviewer 
doubts the reliability of the literary evidence that I have produced about the 
parentage etc., of Mftdhava B. The quotations that I have given are all form 
the works of Mftdhava B and of his younger brother Sftya^a who may very 
well be trusted to give correctly the names of their parents. The reviow also 
contains some more details which do not call for any notice. 


> Mytore Archaoloyieal Report for 1916, para. 97. 


REVIEWS 


The Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Great Britain and Ireland, January, 1917 

Thk January number of this journal has reachod us only in April, perhaps owing 
to dolays in communication oaused by tho war. Of the many contributions 
very learned, though not interesting to all, the one of greatest interest to 
the Indian readers of this journal is Visvamitra, Vasiftha, Harilchandra and 
dunahiepa by that triod orientalist Mr. F.E. Pargitor. It is really unfortunate that a 
oaste importance is attaohod to this story, and that the personal confliot between tho 
so-oalled Kshatriya Vidvamitra and the real Brahman Rishi Vaeiffha is mado muoh 
of. Western scholars writing on oastorn subjeots, particularly on religion, run to the 
othor extremo, blissfully ignorant as thoy are that tho historical side of the question 
is not all in all, but that there is also anothor sido, the roligious side, whioh embodios 
in it a.spiritual moaning. It would bo too long to disouss the matter hero and con¬ 
vince such writers that Vasiftha was never opposod to Viivftmitra booause tho lattor 
was a Kshatriya moving hoaven and earth to booomo a Brahman, for bo was alroady 
one. That is a long story. Meaningless aspersions aro mado against'Vasiftha, 
implying that ho is not the holy rishi he is considered to be, but a Brahman with 
a maohiavelllan head. So long as this course is adopted thero is no hopo of the 
other side—the Pandit side—understanding tho so-oallod soientifio method applied 
to religious history. Mr. Pargitor has not oonolusivoly proved, as ho must know 
that is impossible, that the personal name of tho well-known Rishi Vasiftha is 
Dflvar&ja. The next article of importance is that by Sir Aurel Stein, K.O.I.E., on 
Some rivers in the Big Vida. Ho identifies all the rivers with the existing onos 
in tho aroa from the North-West Provinces to tho Punjaub, except Arjiklyft, whioh 
he is not able to equato with any of the modem streams. He admires the geogra¬ 
phical knowledge displayed by the Hymnists, and says parallels are to be found in 
plenty among the unlottored Turks in locating things accurately over immeasurable 
distances, and concludes the article with an appeal to ompirio knowledge hunting. 
This is also our faith. The miscellaneous communications made by Dr. Fleet are 
not to be brushed aside as really miscellaneous. They contain a lot of curious 
information and shrewd observations. There is a very readable contribution on 
tho date of VardhamSna tho founder of modern Jainism by Mr. S. V. Venka- 
teswara Aiyor. We feel so glad that the unseemly controversy between Dr. 
A. B. Keith and Professor Ridgeway has come to an end/at least in the pages of this 
journal. The origin of the Indian Drama, the point of their contention, for all the 
pages devoted to their views, is as much shrouded in mystery as it was ever before. 

K.D. 
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Report of the Mysore Archaeological 
Department for I 9 IO 

Op the several Government publications relating to the soience of history, nothing 
is looked forward to with so much interest as this annual report of Mr. R. A. 
Narasimhaohar, Rao Bahadur, relating to the doings of his department. As far as 
his work is conoerned eaoh year throws into the shade the past year, and new 
wonders are revealod to the world of historical research. Once again we may be 
allowed to say that this report is the model of its kind, and not a few are the 
directions in whioh it excels other reports of tho kind. It is no dry official 
reoord, but wherever it is possible for him, ho gives a complete history of his find¬ 
ings with apt drawings, photographs and other methods to bring vividly before our 
eyes these vestiges of the glorious past. It is baro truth when the Government in 
their review say ‘ It is gratifying to note that the illustrations of arohiteoluro and 
soulpture contained in the annual reports of the department have attracted the 
attention of scholars and authorities on Indian art, both in India and outside.’ Wo 
aro glad to find among othor interesting things contained in tho roporb, a fairly 
oomplete history of &ringflri, whioh Mr. Narasimhaohar road before our Sooiety a few 
weeks ago. The papor drow considerable attention, and not a few woro stvuok with 
wondor when thoy wore authontioally told that suoh a bigot as Tippu Sultan, not to 
mention his father and other Mahomedan rulers, had a considorablo rogard for tho 
Sringflri fknkarfloharya SwSmi. What tho eminent arohwologist says in his roport 
of tho VidySsaukara temple in Sringflri forms very interesting reading. Wo wish 
more particulars woro giveu of tho Ohonnakflsvara tomplo at Tandoga. Mr. Nara- 
simhaohar, ovon though wo admit it was out of the scopo of his report, would bavo 
done woll to givo us tho history of the founding of tho Sringflri Mutt, for that is the 
only thing wanting to a oomploto history of tho mutt. Among tho arohwolo- 
gioal disooverios of the year a set of Ganga plates found in the Sringflri ma$ba aud 
anothor set rocoivod from tho Mulhagal Taluk aro of considerable historical impor¬ 
tance. Tho Prosidontof the Mythic Sooiety, Rov. Father Tabard, M.A.,M.R.A.S., was, 
we believe, after all oorreot in characterizing tho Vidyasnnkara templo, at least ns far 
as the gopura is concernod to bo more of tho northorn type than tho Dravidiau, and 
as far as ono can judge of it by tho illustration in the report, the struoturo is also 
more Hoysala than Dravidian. Tho talented arohteologist could have, by giving a 
few more particulars, removed this doubt. In conclusion, we may say that tho ex¬ 
istence of the department is fully vindicated by tho work turned out by it under the 
able direotion of this eminent scholar, and people who ignore the past many learn a 
lesson that tho past is the best teacher for tbo present. This conversion js possible 
only by reports of the kiud under review, as every page of it breathes a living history, 
oxbremoly human in its interest. 


K. D. 


The Journal of the Bfhar and Orissa Research 
Society for December. I 9 I 6 

We are not to blame for the late review of this excellent journal. It was received 
only reoently. Better late than never, as the substantial fare however, will keep 
one going without pangs of hunger. Tbero are as many as eight leading artiolos. 
A considerable number of pages is devoted to the publications in original with 
translations of seven copper plate records of land grants from Dhenkenal. Tho 
work was undertaken, at the request of Sir Edward Gait, Lieut.-Governor of Bihar 
and Orissa, by that ominent Orientalist of Bengal Mahamahopadhyfiya Kara Prasfid 
6&stri, M.A., O.I.E. He has done his work well, but what a pity that he does not 
give tho history of the grants, their significance, their timo and other to be eagerly 
sought for details. Perhaps ho intends doing so in tho next number. Two other 
contributions similar in naturo aro Kumuru KfilS Charter of Ban aka Sfttur Blmnja 
Deva (a.d. 1326) by Mr. B. C. Muzumdar, B.A., M.K.A.S., and an Oriya coppor 
plate inscription of Rainaohandra Dflva, Saka 1728 by Rai Bahadur Monmohan 
Chakravarti, M.A., B.L. Tho author says ' this plate, though it relates to a rocont 
dato, has an interest of its own in that it is in Oriya characters, which is very 
raw.' 

There is a vory interesting artiolo on tho death and oromation oeremonios among 
tho Santals by tho Hon’blo and Rev. A. Campboll, D.D. Those that are oonvorsant 
with tho funeral oororaonios of tho Brahmans will bo struok with wonder that thoro 
are not a fow particulars in whioh their oeromonies closely resemblo those of this 
aboriginal people. It oannot bo definitely said that each developed its form 
independently of tho other. Wo aro not far from oorreot in taking tho view that thoro 
must bave been considerable Brahmanisiug influence on thoso primitivo tribes. A 
Lepoha funeral by Mr. Sarat Ohandra Roy, M.A., bosidos its other interesting dotnils of 
a Tibetan funeral, contains particulars of a ourious oustom or beliof. Tho most 
oxoiting part of the oereuiouios is tho exoroising of the devil or the evil spirit whiob is 
believed invariably to bring about tho death of persons. Sorao figures of miniature 
animals and ono or two miniature human figures arosoatod on a plank, with a lifo size 
modol of a cat, meant for the ovil spirit which causod the death of the doccasod 
person. After the recitation of some mantras by the Lama, tho plank is carried with 
tho figures which are poltod with pebbles and at last burnt to free tho soul from the 
ovil spirit. Then the people go baok to tho house with a freer heart. A ourious 
oustom indeod I The number undor review is not only soholarly but also very interest¬ 
ing. 




The Divine Aspect of History 1 

By J. R. Mozi.ry. 

The Cambridge University Press has manifested its activity in a number of ways, 
and thore is hardly any department of thought to whioh it has not made 
solid contributions. But the books that have been sent for review are # new 
departure inasmuoh as they oome under original contribution, whereas most of its 
• other publications relate to topios whioh have been handled by others or which 
have boen published by others. 

History is a comprehensive term and it has many aspects but though the social, 
economic, political, military and other aspeots have been extensively dealt with, it 
is a pity that the religious side of it has been noglected and treatises relating to 
this absorbingly interesting aspeot have been conspicuous by their absence. It was 
reserved to the Syndios of this soholarly press to remove this defeot, and they could 
not have ohoson an abler man thau Mr. Mozloy to do so. Two substantial volumos 
givo in brief the result of his studies extending ovor a vast period, and every page is 
brimful of suggostivo thought. 

The title of the volumos indicates how history political and constitutional in its 
aocopted sonso is olosely intortwinod with religion, aLd in these volumos is tracod 
the dovolopmont of this religious thought and life of the pooplo. Wo should have 
boon glad if representative nations anoiont and modorn had been takon, and their 
religious history traood from tho beginning. In faot tho histories of somo of the 
grontost nations are religious histories and thoir othor aspeots fall into insignificance. 
For oxamplo, ib is tho religious books of the Hindus that give an idea of thoir polity. 
But it is not in this senso the loarnod author of thoso books develops the idea. He 
takes the religions thomsolves for consideration. Each of the great religions of the 
world is takon up, and oxoopt Christianity and Judaism, evory religion is allotted 
a fow details mixed up with oritioal idoas of a suporfioial typo. We do perceive 
tho fairness throughout. It is not always by comparative methods that conclusions 
are drawn. Muoh is taken for grantod, and at times thore is a good deal of self- 
opinionativonoss. Wo are afraid that the talontod author’s knowledge particularly 
of Hinduism, is not deep and all that has boon written by him and even more could 
have boen done in a less pretentious book by an infinitely loss competent authority. 
For the meagro details we have in tho books under review we would have had 
ampler details with half the books of reference to which Mr. Mozley is indebted. 
Pity it is he seems to betray that his knowledge of the Hindu faith is not first 
hand, and abounds in platitudes. 

Wbilo very highly commending the author for the lucidity of exposition as far 
as ho goes and charm of language which aro invariably in evidence, wo are sadly 
struck with the lack of a sense of proportion. Wo admit that there need bo no mathe¬ 
matical calculation in the number of pages to be devoted to oaoh religion. But it is 
no serious representation of the religious history of the majority of the people of 
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the world when their religions are disposed of in a few pages and two-thirds of 
the work devoted to the faith of the New and the Old Testaments. In this view of 
tho case tho book could have been appropriately named the Christian Aspect of 
History. We are constrained to say that this want of proportion should oithor be the 
lack of requisite knowledge or tho result of an indifferent attitude to religions other 
than his own. But in either oaso it is much to be regretted. We cannot commend 
it forli full knowledge of faiths other than those of tbo Jews and the Christians. 

Coming to the presentation of the Christian faith, the author seems to have a 
predilcotiou for the Protestant faith. He seems to think that tho reformation should 
rather bo styled a just rebellion. Wo toll him ' yes' as far as the form is concerned, 
but not whore the roformors aimed at the creed. Evory century departed from its 
predecessors in offeoting certain changes, and so thore wore reformations all along. 
But the deliberate doings of some people to gain their own ends by using a religious 
weapon would not sanctify the reformation as a spiritual one, or us a just one. It 
was a serious error for people to have departed from tho medieval ohuroh, and tho 
best answor that was made against tho hasty condemnation of tho faith of tho ages by 
some misguided enthusiasts was what Bishop Laud attempted to do, i.o. to make the 
ohuroh approximate to tho ideal of tho medieval oburob without the infallibility of 
tho Pope. Whether somebody should bo rogarded as tho head of tho religion, and 
whether peoplo should give him unswerving allogianco and whether that alone would 
oouduce to tho unity of the faith are mattors of opiniou. Tho vory foot that there 
havo boon too many sohisms is proof positivo that opinions among the seoedors 
were divided. We aro glad to see Mr. Mozloy's view of fcho miracles is refreshingly 
original and oxtromoly reasonable. But aftor all has tho ago of miracles passed. 
Not yot, we beliovo. The oonoluding chapter is splendid and tho message con- 
voyod therein talking about tho Hope of the Future makes up for soveral discordant 
notes in tho book. It is written with a large-hearted sympathy and with a groat in¬ 
sight. Wo are ono with him to whatever religion wo may belong that conduot 
divorced from religion is not exemplary conduot anyhow. In conclusion, wo might say 
that tho purpose of this book is moro nogativo than affirmative, and this negative side 
is moro constructive than a bare formless, unimaginative affirmative would havo been. 

K. D. 


Revue Historique de l'Inde Francaise 

We have much pleasure in welcoming in the field of historical and arohteologi- 
cal researches, a new review which bids fair soon to tako a prominent place among 
similar publications. We allude to the ‘ Sooi6t6 de 1’Histoiro de l'Inde Framjaiso ' 
founded by His Excellency Monsieur A. Martineau, Governor of tho French 
Possessions in India. We have before us the first two numbers of tho Society’s 
Journal, the perusal of which has made us proud of the fact that tho Society has 
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already consented to oxchange all its publications With the modest Quarterly 
Journal of the Mythic Society. 

For many years France disputed with England the supremacy over Southern 
India and to the presont day Dupleix, de Bussy, Labourdonnais in the south are 
still household names as well as Raymond in Hyderabad and Perron and De Boigne 
in the north. It would have beon a matter for regret if Pondicherry, oblivious of 
the glories of the past, bad not followed in the footsteps of the British Provinces and 
Feudatory States in India where Archteological and Historical Societies have been 
started during the last decade. His Exoellenoy tho Governor of Pondiohorry 
believes that the time has come for the French to enter the field of such researches 
on thoir own aocount and with .the ready help of men like Professor G. Jouveau 
Dubreuil and Mr. E. Gaudart he means to make it the great success it deserves to bo. 

The now Sooiety, whioh, though founded in 1911, yet has only now deoidod to 
publish its own journal will bo welcomed everywhere in India, but wo venture to 
say that tho weloorao will lie still more sympathetic in Mysore as it may be expoot- 
od that tho Government Arohivos in Pondiohorry will throw some more light on tho 
poriod when Franoo and Mysore wore allies. Tho interest evinced in tho paper read 
before the Sooiety by its President on 'Tippu's Embassy to tho Court of Franco’ 
makos us fool certain that the readers of our Quarterly Journal will watch with a 
speoial sympathy tho aotivitieB of tho ' SocidU de I'Eistoire de l'Indo Franqaise.' 

The first numbor of the Sooioty's Journal is almost fully taken up by the ' Anti- 
quitios of tho Pallava Poriod', of Professor G. Jouvoau Dubreuil. The Pallava 
country was for a timo the scono of the rivalry botwoen the English and tho Frenoh 
and tho study of Pallava antiquities falls naturally within tho scope of tho new 
Sooiety. Still in the flower of youth, Professor G. Jouvoau Dubreuil has rovoalod 
himself as a past master where 8outh Indian arohteology and history are concern¬ 
ed. His ' Archaeology of South India ’ has attracted attention far beyond India; 
his originality of views, his enthusiasm, his love of India and everything Indian, 
inspires one with tho hope that a long stay out in this country may enable him to 
oontinue studies whioh are bound to place him in tbe foromost rank of arohieolo- 
gists. His paper deals with tho poriods of Rajasinha and of Mahondra and onds 
with a successful attempt at the classification of the antiquitios of the Pallava 
Poriod. The illustrations are not ohoson at random but eaoh one is meant to oluoi- 
date a speoial point in the text. 

Then follows a ' Memoir on tho establishment of the Frenoh Company and its 
oorameroe in tho East Indies.’ This Memoir signed by Duploix himself is dated 8th 
October, 1727. In it tho groat Frenchman oxposes his ideas of what the Frenoh 
East India Company ought to do in order to promote its interests at Pondicherry, 
Chandornagore, Cassim Bazaar, Balassore, Yanaon, Masulipatam, Mahe, Calicut, 
Surat, Mooha, Bunder Abbas, Canton, Macao, Siam, and Merguy. 

The second numbor leads off with an account of a French establishment at 
Bunder Abbas in the eighteenth oentury. It is taken from a manusoript kept in the 
Pondioherry Archives whioh contains the correspondence of the Frenoh Consul at 
Bassora from March, 1739 to July, 1745. Professor Jouvoau Dubreuil follows with a 



most interesting study of four ancient statues found in the Tiruvakarrai Pagoda in 
1914, those of Brahma, Siva, Vishnu, and Skanda (Subramaniar). 

His Exoellenoy the Governor publishes with introductory notes an account of 
the journey of the Chevalier de Dourdon in 1787 to India. The Chevalier travelled 
by land from Beyrout to Bassora and then by boat to Muscat and Mabe. The 
aoootyit whioh tells of his adventures at Damascus, on the Euphrates and the Tigris, 
and at Bagdad is of a fascinating actual interest. The journey by land oooupied five 
months and twelve days and tho cost amounted, from Paris to Pondicherry, to 
11,588-2-6 livros. A study on the oyclones of the Godavori by M. S. Aroul brings to 
a closo tho socond number. 

Tbo Sooidt6 do l’Histoire do l'lnde Fran$aiso is to be congratulated on the first 
two numbers of its 'Revue Historiquo’ and wo hope that it will keep up the samo 
high standard of scholarship in its future publications. 

x May wo be permitted as a conclusion of this review to translate tho last para¬ 
graph of the oditorial foroword whioh opons tbo first number. We hope that this 
Revue, to which we shall devote our greatest care, will be an honour to the Govern¬ 
ment of Frenoh India as also to the 4 Oonseil Oeneral • of the Oolony who have kindly 
made secure the existence of the Society by freeing it from all financial anxiety .' 


Life and Teachings of Sri Madhva 

By C. M. Padmanabhaohar, b.a., b.l„ Coimbatorb 

The lives of the saints of South India have beon, as a rule, more admired than 
studied by their disciples, and, Sri Madhva has probably experienced more of this 
deferential negloot than oither Sri Sankara or Sri Rftmfinuja, tbo other members of 
tho trio, nor has tho indifforonco of the followers been mado up by any oxooptional 
keenness on tho part of foreign soholars of Indian religion and philosophy. Some 
of these, as the author shows, have fallen into gross errors identifying Sri MadhvS- 
ohftrya with Vidyftranya (alias Mftdhavacharya), the renowned hoad of tho ^ringed 
Mutt who playod a part in tho rise of the Vijayanngar Empire. Tho orror is duo no 
doubt to the similarity of names, hut it is as little pardonablo as one, for instanoe, 
which would oonfound Herbert Spencer with the author of the Faerie Qucene. Such 
mistakes are of course avoided by tho few Indian writers on tho subjeot but these 
aooordiug to our author, have often beon carried away by seoturian prejudice and 
hostility. Tho book is an attempt to depiot Sri Madhva in an appreciative, but not 
uncritical spirit. 

Tho main, if not the exclusive source of information, on the Life of Sri Madhva 
is the Madhva Vijaya, a biography of the saint written by one of his earliest fol¬ 
lowers. ' Making allowances for poetic fancies, the account contained in Madhva 
Vijaya’ observes the author, 'is fairly full and authentic.’ 

Sri Madhva wa9 born in the district of South Kanava in a village near Udipi, 
and he is thus the second great religious teacher (Sri Sankara being the first) from 
the We9t Coast of the Peninsula. He appears to havo lived between a.d. 1118 and 
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1317 though there is some doubt as to the precise dates. He is believed by his fol¬ 
lowers to have boon an incarnation of Vayu, the God of Wind, who took human 
shape in order to correct and purify the world, which, as is its wont on such occa¬ 
sions had got into a muddle in order to give scope and oxouse for this happy celes¬ 
tial intervention. Sri Madhva’s childhood, like bis later life, was full of miraculous 
incidents. On one occasion-, ho rode merrily on the tail of an infuriated bul^ much 
to the consternation of his people, and got off, easily and unhurt, wheu he had suffi¬ 
ciently enjoyed the fun. He relieved his father from pecuniary embarrassment by 
an easy feat of alohemy, converting tamarind seeds into gold coins. On another 
oooasion, he killed a huge and ferooious serpent with bis toe and followed np the 
valiant performance by a prodigious ‘long jump’ from the forest to his house 
whero he appeared in answer to his mother’s oall. ' It is said that the rocky ground 
on whioh ho sot his feet thus with great velooity and force became indonted by his 
footprints. Over this monument now stands a temple to signalize the event.' 

Sri Madhva having oompletcd his religious studies, in which his progress was, 
as might bo oxpeoted, exceedingly rapid, began his life work by exposing the orrors 
of the Advaita philosophy of f$aukara which had hitherto held undisputod away in 
the land. After achieving some looal successes in this direction, ho travelled in 
South India passing along the West Ooast to Ramfl6waram and returning homo 
after journeying somo distance along the East Coast. In this tour, Madhva encount¬ 
ered and vanquished, along with many persons of losser note, tho head of the great 
firingBri Mutt. Everywhere he was listoned to with rapt attention by orowds of 
hearers, who oamo to participate in the feast of reason and flow of soul whioh ho so 
prodigally laid before them. 

Nor wore Sri Madhva’s banquets always of the metaphorioal kind. Ho reooived 
sumptuous hospitality whorevor he went and though simple in his habits, never made 
an ostentation of abstemiousness. On ono oooasion, having done justice to a heavy 
dinnor, he ato two hundred plantains by way of doseert, and answered tho enquiring 
looks of the surprised guests by telling thorn 'that tho animal heat within him was 
a flame as thiok as a thumb, capablo of consuming any food in any quantity.’ One 
wonders if a spark of this flame has boon imparted (along with tho Master's 
dootrines) to his disciples, as tho popular jokes regarding the digestive capaoity of 
the mombers of this sect seem to imply. 

Sri Madhva’s next trip was to Badarikfishram in the Himalayas where Veda 
Vy58a was living with tho rishis. 'He longed to pay his respoots at tho lotus feet 
of Vyisa’ and obtain his approbation for embarking on evangelization and reforma¬ 
tion ’ whioh he now contemplated, having formulated his dwaita system of philoso¬ 
phy. Vflda Vyasa’s permission having boen obtained, Sri Madhva returned home 
from tho Himalayas travelling through Bengal and the Northorn Circars. On the 
banks of the GodSvery he held learned disputations and made convorts of two dis¬ 
tinguished scholars of the Adwaita persuasion. Swamy Sfistry and SSbhana Bhaffa— 
who subsequently succeeded Sri Madhva on the pontifical seat. The former under 
the name of Narahari Theertha, ruled the kingdom of Kalinga as regent for the 
infant heir, for some years, and as a reward for his just and beneficent rule, obtained 



from the king certain very ancient and sacred though neglected, images of Rama 
and Sita which he delivered to Sri Madhya a few days before the latter’s death. 

Returning home from tho eventful tour to Badari, Sri Madhva settled down to 
his pious duties. Most of his time was spent in oonduoting service in the temple of 
Sri Krishna which he built in honour of a sacred image of that God which had mira- 
oul<*usly come into his possession. He installed in the temple a system of worship 
which is said bo be very inspiring and whioh is continued unchanged to this day. He 
was himself the first Pujari and in order to onsure tho continuance of the worship 
in proper form after his demiso, he established eight monasteries the abbots of which 
wero onjoiued to take chargo of the shrine under a system of rotation, which is still 
followed. 

Some time between a d. 1260 and 1271 Sri Madhva undortook his second trip 
to Badari, this time to consult Vflda Vyflsa and obtain his permission to write an 
epitomo of the Mahabarata. The groat sago had of courso no serious objections to 
urge against suoh a laudable proposal and the work known as Sriman Mahibhlrlta 
TStparya Niry&ya was therefore oomposod. Anothor result of this trip, which was 
of equal importance in tho oyos of Sri Madhva as of his biographer, was tho acquisi¬ 
tion of eight Saligrams of raro value, presented by Vyasa to his favourite pupil, and 
no doubt received by the latter with gratitude as a welcomo addition to tho already 
large oolloge of saored images that ho had so devotedly formed. On the roturn 
journey, Sri Madhva visited Bonares, Hastinftpura (Delhi), and tho historic field of 
Kurukshfltra. Whorovor ho wont, he was feted and feasted, porformod miraolos and 
partook in religious discussions. 

His life after the great tour in Northern India was oharaoterized by numerous 
conversions, of whioh the more notable where those of Pandit Trivakrama, a loarnod 
brahman brought up in tho Advaita oreod and Jayasimha, the king of Kuntala. As 
for the ordinary poople, they simply flocked overy day to tho Mutt and sought initi¬ 
ation. When Sri Madhva was satisfied that the sookor was sinoero, he allowed the 
conversion and signalized by binding him with modoratoly heated seals ropresonting 
Sri NSr&yanfis f^ankham and Chakra. Tho growing popularity of Sri Madhva and 
his oreed roused tho jealousy of tho devotees of the Sri Sringflri Mutt who, after delibe¬ 
rating on various means of compassing his ruin, finally contrived to rob him of his 
Library. The holy misoreants were afterwards made to disgorge tho booty, but 
they do not appear to have mot with any other punishmont. 

In his last days, Sri Madhva did not undertake any long journeys but he constant¬ 
ly visited places in Canara and Mysore. The banks of tho Bhadra noar Mysore wero 
in particular his favourite resort for tapas. Ho maintained bis physical and montal 
vigour unabated to tho ond and thero is at least ono spot in Mysore associated with 
his feats of strength. This is near Kalasa in the Kadur District where by the side of 
a river there is a ' large boulder, a big square shapod stone placed horizontally on 
another. On the former is an inscription in Sanskrit stating that Sri Madhvachary 
brought and placed it there with one hand.’ Stones cannot lie, and the biographer 
finds in this inscription irrefragable proof of the authenticity of the story regarding 
Sri Madhva’s marvellous strength, 



Sri Madhva livod seventy-nine years and some months and when he quitted the 
soene of his oarly labours, he left a largo and not undistinguished following, and 
a name which will imperishably livo in the annals of the Indian roligion. 

The second part of the book is devoted to a somewhat abstruso disoussion of 
Sri Madhva’s teachings and the works. On this part of the subjeot it is unnecessary 
to carry beyond indicating very briefly the place of Sri Madhva among the religious 
reformers of India. Sri Sankara, who according to different historians lived £o far 
back as 2000 b.o. or so recently as a d. 800 had proached a religion which at its 
highest, was a sublime pantheism and in its popular form, consisted in tho worship 
of Siva. &ankari'8 religion had very general acceptance but dissenters there 
always were and on three notable oooasions they carried an attaok against Stinkard's 
system which resulted in the establishment of three rival creeds. The loaders on 
thoso attacks were Sri RSmSnuja in tho twelfth century, Sri Madhva about 200 years 
lator and Sri Gouranga alias Obaitanya (of Bengal) in the sexteonth century. The 
toaohings of thoso reformors though agreeing in general outline differ considerably in 
dotail. All of them inouloated bolief in a personal God and insisted on bhakti of 
sol floss devotion to that God as tho one koy to salvation. But while Sri Rttmanuja 
rooognizod tho dootrino of monism to a modified oxtont, Sri Madhva and Chaitanya 
uncompromisingly maintained that' Man is man and God is God and the twain 
shall novor bo one.’ Again, while Ramanuja and Ohaitanya admittod all olassos of 
pooplo into their faith, Sri Madhva carried on prosolytism only among Brahmanas, 
resembling in this rospoot, tho great advaita loader whoso dootrinos ho spont his lifo 
in attempting to overthrow. • 

N. M. R. 


Annual Report o i the Archaeological Survey 

of India 

EASTERN CIRCLE 1915-6. 

Thb report is written by Dr. Spooner, who continued to be in oharge of tho Eastern 
Circle and gives detailod accounts of tho useful work done during the year. Owing 
to straitened finanoos on account of the war not muoh work was dono in the way of 
conservation. Three treasuro troves were discovered which contained coins of Sher 
Shah, Islam Shah, Ala-ud-dio Khilji and other Muhammadan rulers. A copper 
grant also has been disoovered of tho R&shtrakQfa King Kpisbna I. AkSlavarsha- 
Subhatunga. 

The most interesting portion of the report is that whioh deals with the exoava- 
tions at P&taliputra aud Nalanda, the former oonduoted at the expense of Sir Ratan 
Tata and the lattor subventioned by the Royal Asiatic Society of London. The ex¬ 
cavations have not been completed, bub many interesting antiquities have in the 
meanwhile been discovered among which are a number of knives, coins, a sword, 
many terracottas, a chariot wheel and more than 600 clay seals or tablots. A 9tone 
temple has been unearthed at Nalanda which has a band of sculptured panels run¬ 
ning above the plinth on all the four sides of the shrine. The total of suoh panels is 


211 and as aooording to Dr. Spooner, they belong to the Gapta period, their import¬ 
ance oan hardly be exaggerated. It is a pity that the report does not contain more 
detailed information about these. 

A. V. 
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We have been asked to publish the following in our journal and we do so with 
great pleasure in the hope that some members of the Mythio Sooiety will oompeto 
for the modal. 


Pinhey Memorial Medal 

The Hyderabad Arolueological Sooiety, on April 21, 1916, dooided that a 
Gold Medal bo instituted to commemorate tho memory of Sir Alexander Pinhey, 
K.O.8.I., O.I.E., the founder and first President of the Society. 

Regulations:—(1) The ' Pinhey Memorial Gold Medal ’ shall be awarded 
triennially for the best work on Doooan Arohttology or History, in aooordanco 
with the subjoined conditions. 

(2) The competition shall be open to soholars in any part of the world. 

(3) Competitors shall submit a thesis on any subject ohosen by themselvos 
relating to Deooan Arohajology or History. The thesis should be an unpublished 
work, or, if published, it should not have boon published moro than two years boforo 
its submission for the Pinhey Medal. 

(4) Theses for tho first competition will bo received up to the end of October, 
1918, and subsequently in tho Ootober of every third year, i.e. in Ootober, 1921,1924, 
and so on. 

(5) If the selected thesis is an unpublished work, tho 8ooiety, at the recommen¬ 
dation of the Counoil, shall have the right to publish it in tho Society’s Journal. 

(6) If in tho opinion of the Counoil none of the theses submitted in any year 
aro of speoial value, tho medal shall not be awarded in that year. 

(7) If his thesis is written in any language other than English, the competitor 
shall furnish an English translation thereof. 
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Banerji, A. R., Esq., c.s.i., i.c.s. ... 

Bourne, Sir Alfred, k.c.i.r. 
Campbell, R. H., Esq., c.i.b. 

Chakravarthi, J. S., Esq., m.a., 
f.r.a.s., Rajamantrapravina, De- 
wan Bahadur 
Chambers, J. W-, Esq., 

Chelvaroya Mudaliar, A. R., Esq , 
Rao Sahib 


Minto Optlialmic Hospital, Banga¬ 
lore. 

Retired • Senior Surgeon to the Govt, 
of Mysore, Chamarojpet, Banga¬ 
lore City. 

Hosur Road, Bangalore. 

Messrs. R. A. Sattar <5* Co., Dicken¬ 
son Road, Civil and Military Sta¬ 
tion, Bangalore. 

Ojjg. Superintending Engineer, Ban- 
galote. 

Health Officer, C. &• M. Station, 
Bangalore. 

Late Dewan of Mysore, 3, Sheshadri 
Road, Bangalore City. 

Railway Superintendent of Police, 
Bang a lore. 

District Economic Superintendent, 
Chamarojpet, Bangalore City. 

Osborne Road, Bangalore. 

Deputy Director of Agriculture, 
Cambridge Road, Bangalore. 

Secretary to the Government of 
Mysore, Musrai Dept., Fort,Banga¬ 
lore City. 

Wesleyan Secondary School, Dharma- 
raja Street,C.&■ M. Station, Banga¬ 
lore. 

Principal, St. Joseph's College (Indian 
Section), Bangalore. 

Brunton Road, C. &• M. Station, 
Bangalore. • 

State Councillor, Langford House, 
Bangalore. 

Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore. 

Private Secretary to H. H. the 
Maharaja of Mysore, Bangalore. 

Financial Secretary to Govt.of H. H. 
thtMaharaja of Mysore, Bangalore. 

Manager, Messrs. Binny <5* Co., Ltd., 
Palace Road, Bangalore. 

St. John's Road, C. 6* M. Station, 
Bangalore. 
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RES 1 DENT M EM BE RS —continue J. 



NAMES 


,0.6 Chennakcsava Iyengar, H„ Esq. Assign, Editor, Mysore Economic 


1915 Chatterjee, Miss ... 

1914 Chatterton, Alfred, Esq., c.i.e. ... 

1914 Clarke, H., Esq., i s o. 

1916 Cole, C. W., Esq. 

1910 Coleman, Leslie C. Dr. 

1909 Cotton, G. J., Dr. Ingram. 

1916 * D'ntta, K. L., Esq., m.a., 

19M Devanatha Chariar, K., Esq., h a. 

1909 Dornsami Iyer, C. S., Esq*. n.A., b.l. 

1913’ Doveton, C. H , Esq. 

i 9 » 5 \ D’Soyza, P. G., Esq., n.A., n l. ... 

1915 Edwards, E. S., Rev. ... 

1915 Elton, M. E. Miss 

1910 Fawcitt, C. S. Esq. 

1911 Gajarnja Mndalfnr B. L., Esq.. 

19:5 Garudachat, B. K., Esq., 

1917 Gopjalakrishnaswami Naik.M., Esq., 

1915 Govindarajulu, R., Miss. 

1914 Govinda Rao, T., Esq. 

1915 Granger, Miss. 

1916 Gundappa, K., Esq , ... 

1916 Hall, G. T., Esq., 

1916 Hanumanthia, P., Esq. 

1915 Hart, Henry Esq., 


Date op 
Member¬ 
ship 
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Hayavadana Rao,C., Esq., b.a.,b.l. 


Hayes, Alfred, Esq. ... 

Haynes, A. G., Esq., m.a. 

Kann, J., Esq., 

Kantharaj Urs, Sirdar M., Esq. 
c.s.i., b.a., Rajaseva Dhurina. 

Keseviengar, B. T., Esq., b.a. 

Kothandaramiah, C, Esq., 

Krishna Iyer, K. S., Esq., b.a., ... 

Krishniengar, K., Esq., b a., l.c.e., 
r.b., 

Krishnaswami Iyer, K. A., Esq., h.a. 


Krisbnaswami Rao, M. G., Esq., 
b a., b.l. 

Lakshminarasimha Rao, T., Esq., 

B.A., B.L. 

Leishman, Thomas, Esq., 

Lobo, A., Rev. 

Lubeck, H. f Esa., Bar-at-Law ... 
Madhava Rao, N., Esq., b.a., b.l.... 

Martin, Aylmer Ff. Ksq. 

Me. Alpine, Esq., m.a., 

Md. Sarwar Saheb, Esq., 

Miller, Sir Leslie C., Kt. 

Murphy, W. H-, Esq.,.. 

Murugesam Pillai, P., Esq. 


Mylvaganam, H. B., Dr. f.r.c.s. ... 


Editor, Mysore Economic Journal , 
"Ringwood,'’ HighGround, Banga¬ 
lore. 

Superintendent of Police, Residency 
Road, Bangalore. 

Bishop Cotton Schoool, Bangalore. 

Indian Institute of Science, Banga¬ 
lore, 

"Beaulieu, ' High Ground, Banga¬ 
lore. 

Assistant Secretary to Government, 
Bangalore. 

Armstrong Road, C. <5* M. Station, 
Bangalore. 

Merchant, Chickpet, Bangalore City. 

Agent <5- Engineer-in-Chief, Mysore 
State RailwayConstruction Depart¬ 
ment, Bangalore. 

Headmaster, Govt. Collegiate High 
School. Bangalore. 

Assistant to Revenue Commissioner, 
Basavangudi, Bangalore City. 

Under Secretary to the Government 
of Mysore, Railway Department, 
Basavangudi, Bangalore City. 

Sydney Road, Bangalore. 

The Cathedral, Residency Road, 
Bangalore. 

Trinity Road, Bangalore. 

Assistant Secretary to Government, 
Basavangudi, Bangalore City. 

"Westward Ho!" High Ground 
Bangalore. 

Professor, Central College, Bangalore. 

2nd Magistrate, C. <5* M. Station, 
Bangalore. 

High Ground, Bangalore. 

Municipal Engineer, St. John's Road, 
C. M. Station, Bangalore. 

Assistant Superintendent, Woollen 
Department, Binny's Mills, Kalas- 
paly am, Bangalore City. 

Infantry Road, Bangalore. 
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RESIDENT MEMBERS — continued. 


Date op 
Member¬ 
ship 


NAMES 


ADDRESSES 


Nair, V. K., Esq., 

Nanjundayya, H. V., Esq., c.i.b., 
m.a., m.l. Rajamantrapravina . 
Narasimhachar, R., Esq., m.a., etc., 
Praktana Vimarsha Vichakshana 
Narasimha Iyengar, M. T., Esq., 

B.A., M.R.A.S., 

Narasimha Iyengar, N., Esq.. 

G.B.V.C., 

Narasimha Murthy, N. Esq., m.a., 
B.L., 

Narasinga Rao, D. M.,. Esq., b.a., 
b.l. 

Narayana Iyengar, M. A., Esq., 
B.A., B.L. 

Narayana Rao, C. V., t2sq. 
Naraya^aswami Iyqngar. B., Es 
Norton, Fletcher, Esq. 

Pallonjee, C., Esq., m.a. 

Pietrini, Mrs. 

Vlnmer. R. B., Esq., Bar-at-Law 

Puttaiya, B., Esq., d.a. 

Raffin, Allain Esq. 

Raghavendra Rao, P.. Esq. b.a., b.l. 

Raghavendra Rao, S., Esq., m.i.c.b. 


Raghunatha Rao, R., Esq., b.a. ... 

Rajagopalachari, S. P., Esq., b-a., 
b.l. 

Rama Rao, C., Esq. ... 

RamaRao, N., Esq. b-a., b.l. 


Representative, Associated Press, 
Bangalore. 

Malleswaram, Bangalore. 

Director of Archaology in Mysore, 
Mai Us war am, Bangalore. 

Malleswaram, Bangalore. 

Civil Veterinary Deptt., Basd- 
x’angudi. Bangalore City. 

Shankarpuram, Bangalore City. 

Secretary to the Govt, of Mysore, 
General Department, Bangalore. 

Dy. Conimr. Shimoga, Shankerpur, 
Bangalore City. 

Retd. Amildar, 1st Main Road, 
Chamarajpet, Bangalore City. 

Registrar, General and Revenue 
Secretariat, Bangalore. 

Bangalore United Service Club, 
Bangalore. 

Lecturer. Govt. Collegiate High 
School, Bangalore. 

2, St. Mark's Square Road, Banga¬ 
lore. 

Sessions Judge, " Hill-Side ,” Palace 
Road, Bangalore. 

Government Press, Bangalore. 

2. Church Street, Bangalore. % 

Excise Commissioner in Mysore, High 
Ground, Bangalore. 

Technical Assistant to the Inspector- 
General of Education in Mysore, 
Bangalore. 

Head Master [Retired), V Main 
Road, Chamarajpet, Bangalore 

City. 

Under-Secretary to the Govt, of My¬ 
sore, Basavangudi, Bangalore 

City. * 

Retd. Senior Assistant Commissioner 
Chamarajpet. Bangalore City. 

Secretary, Agricultural Committee, 
Mysore Economic Conference, 
Shankarpuram, Bangalore City. 
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RESIDENT MEMBERS— continued. 



Date of 
ITIember- 


1915 Rama Rao, R., Esq., b . a ., 
ig>7 Rama Rao, C. E., Esq., n.A. 

I9 lft Ramachandra Mudaliar, D. B. 
Esq. 

1915 Ramachandra Rao, M. S., Esq. 
D.A., b.l. 

*9*4 Ramnnathan, A. V., Esq., n.A. ... 
i9 ! 5 Ramaswami Iyer, S. A., Esq. 

n.A., n.B. 

1909 Ramaswami Iyengar, S. V., Dr. ... 
i9°9 Ramaswami Iyengar, K., Esq., m.a. 
*9*^ Ramaswami Iyengar, B., Esq. ... 

1 9* r> Ramaswami Iyengar, K. V., Esq. 
n.A., n.L. 

J 9 X 5 Runga Rao, R., Esq., n.A., n.L. ... 


>9 10 Ranganatlm Rao Sahch, C., Esq., 
u.a., n.L. 

'909 Rice, E. P., Rev. 

'9 T 5, Ross-Thomjlson, M. B., Miss ... 


[ 9°9 Sampat Iyengar, P., Esq., m.a. ... 
'9*7 Sectajainavyn, Esq., n.T. 


915 Shamanna, S., Esq., b . a . 

915 Shama Rao, D., Esq., Rajakarya- 
prasakta, Rao Bahadur, 

910 Shama Rao, M., Esq., m . a ., Rao 
Bahadur, 


ADDRESSES 


History Lecturer, Government Colle¬ 
giate High School, Bangalore- 

Supt.,G. R. S. Shankcrpur, Banga¬ 
lore City. 

Deputy Superintendent, Govt. Press, 
Bangalore. 

Assistant Secretary to Govt. Shan- 
kerpur, Bangalore City. 

Assistant to the Revenue Commissioner 
in Mysore, Bangalore. 

Executive Engineer, Irrigation Divi¬ 
sion,Crescent Road, HighGround, 
Bangalore. 

Superintendent, Minto Optlialmic 
Hospital, Bangalore. 

Retd. Supt. Revenue Survey Dept. 
Chamarajpet, Bangalore City. 

Retired Asstt. Commissioner, 175, 
III Main Street, Chamarjapet, 
Bangalore City. 

Ill Main Road, Chamarajpet, Banga 
lore City. 

Deputy Registrar e,f Co-operative 
Societies in Mysore, Shankarpuram, 
Bangalore City. 

Assistant Director of Industries, 
Sandal Oil Factory, Bangalore. 

Loudon Mission, St. Mark's Square, 
Bangalore. 

‘ Plas-Ncwydd ," Race Course Road, 
High Ground, Bangalore. 

Assistant Geologist, Basavangudi, 
Bangalore City. 

Asstt. to Revenue Survey Superinten¬ 
dent, Ooregaum House, Shoolay, 
Bangalore. 

Assistant Comptroller, Chamarajpet, 
Bangalore City. 

Retd. Survey Settlement Commis¬ 
sioner, Chamarajpet, Bangalore 
City. 

Inspector-General of Education in 
Mysore, Bangalore. 
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RESIDENT MEMBERS— continued. 


Date of 
Mbmbes- 

8 HIP 

NAMES 

« 9 i 3 

1915 

Shama Sastri, R., Esq-, b.a.m.R.a.s. 

Mahamahopadhyaya 

Skipwith, P. A., Colonel 

1917 

Somasekhara Rao, P., b .a., ll.b. 

1916 

Srikantayya, S., Esq , b.a., b.l. ... 

* 9*5 

Srinivasa Iyer, G., Esq., b.a., m.l. 

1909 

1912 

Srinivasa Iyengar, L.i Esq., b.a., 
b.l. 

Srinivasa Iyengar, K. R., Esq., m.a. 

1916 

Srinivasa Murthy, M., Esq. 

1914 

Srinivasa Rao, K., Esq. 

* 9*5 

Srinivasa Rao, M., Dr. m.a., m.d. 

F.R.C.S. 

i 9'5 

1912 

*9'b 

• 9*5 

Stanchfield, 0 . 0 , Esq. 

Studer, E., Revd. 

Subba Rao, S. N., Esq. 

Subiamanya Iyer, V., Esq., b.a., ... 

> 9*3 

Sudborough, J. J., Dr. ... 

1910 

1909 

1909 

1910 

Sundara Murthi Mudaliar, A. M., 
Esq., Rao Bahadur 
Suryanarayana Rao, C. N., Esq., 
B.A., B.L. 

Survaprakasa Rao, C. N., Esq., 

B.A , B.l. 

Thangavelu Mudaliar, A. M., Esq. 

1909 

Thorpe, W. H., Revd. b.a. 

1910 

Tirumaliengar, N. S., Esq., b.a. ... 

i#i6 

1909 

Tucker, T., St. George, Mrs. 
Varadachar, M. G., Esq., b.a., b.l. 


ADDRESSES 


Chamarajendra Sanskrit College, 
Bangalore City. 

Trinity Road, Bangalore. 

Advocate, Basavangudi Bangalore 
City. 

Advocate, Basavangudi, Bangalore 
City. 

Assistant Secretary to Govt. Basa¬ 
vangudi, Bangalore City. 

Advocate, Basavangudi Extension, 
Bangalore. 

Offg. Inspector-General of Police, V 
Main Road, Chamarajpet, Banga¬ 
lore City. 

Assistant Commissioner, Shankar pur, 
Bangalore City. 

Retired Deputy Commissioner, Chama- 
raiapet, Bangalore City. 

Sanitary Commissioner to the Govt, 
of Mysore, “ Chidvilas," Basavan¬ 
gudi, Bangalore City. 

Y. M. C. A. Bangalore. 

Cleveland Town, Bangalore. 

Hinny's Mills, Hangolore City. 

Secretary, Education Committee, 
Mysore Ec. Conference Ring wood," 
High Ground, Bangalore. 

Indian Institute of Science, Hebbal, 
Bangalore. 

Mysore Hall, C &M Station. Banga • 
lore. • 

Pleader, St. John's Road, C &• M 
Station, Bangaloie. 

St. John's Road, C & M. Station, 
Bangalore. 

Mysore Hall, C. £• M. Station, 
Bangalore. 

United Theological College, Banga- 
lore. 

District Judge, C- < 5 * M. Station, 
B-arigalore. 

Bdtrgrflnre. 

Advocate, IV Main Road, Chama- 
rajpet, Bangalore City. 
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RESIDENT MEMBERS- continued. 


Date op 
Member¬ 
ship 

NAMES 

ADDRESSES 

1911 

Vcntfatarauiana Chatty, 13 ., Esq.—' 

Commissioner Agency, Nagartharpet, 

* 9*4 

Venkatasawmy Naidu, B. V., Esq. 

Bangalore City. 

Municipal Commissioner, Shoolay, 

> 9*5 

Venkatasuhbiah A., Dr. M.A., Ph. d. 

Bangalore. 

Asstt. to the Director of Archaeology 

1910 

Venkatesa Iyengar, N., Esq., n.A. 

Malleswaram, Bangalore. 
Meteorological Reporter, Chamaraj - 

* 9*3 

Venkatcsnchar, B., Esq., m.a. 

pet, Bangalore City. 

Central College, Bangalore. 

I914 

Visvesxvaravn, M., Sir K.c.l.K. 

Dewan of Mysore, “ Balebroit,' 

1910 

Walsh, F. P., Esq. ... 

High Ground, Bangalore. 

Survey of India, Sheshadri Road, 

1914 

Watson, H. K., Dr. 

Bangalore. 

Indian Institute of Science, “ .\iton,” 

1909 

Wilkin3, G., Revd. ... 

Palace Road, Bangalore. 

London Mission, Mission Road, 

1917 

Willan, Miss 

Bangalore. 

C. E. Z. Mission Cubbon Road, 

1909 

Yates, C. Esq. 

Bangalore. 

Superintendent, Govt. Press, High 

1916 

V 

Yates, Y. A., Esq., m. a. 

Ground, Bangalore. 

Inspector of Schools, 9 th Circle, Tri - 

> 9*4 

Yegnanatayana Iver, A. K., Esq., 

nity Road, Bangalore. 

Deputy Director of Agriculture, 
Shnnkarbur, Bangalore City. 

Dy. Commissioner , Tumkur. 

* 9*7 

m.a., etc. 

Zahiruddin Meccai M. Esq., n.A. ••• 


-* 


s 





M0FU5SIL MEMBERS 


Date of 
Member¬ 
ship 


NAMES 


. ADDRESSES 


J 9 r 3 Abdul Khader, T., Esq., b.a. ••• Probationary Assistant Commissioner 

Chikmagalur. 

2 9 lf) Acharya, A. M* T., Esq. ... Geologist, Tata Iron mid Steel Co., 

Garumahisani Via Kalimati, 
B. N. Ry. 

1912 Allardice, H., Esq. ... ... cjo Meppen Esq:, Mylomane Estate, 

Chikmagalur. 

1916 Alur, V. B., Esq., B.A., ll.b. ••• Pleader, Dharwar. 

1910 j Aseervadam Pillay, J. S-, Esq., b.a. AmmayappaMudali Street, Roypctta, 
, Madras. 


I9 ‘^ ■ Austin, H-, Revd. ... — S. P. G. Mission, Nandyal. 

1912 Auaech, C . Revd. ... ... Vayithri, Malabar. 

| 9°9 Badcock, W. W., Esq. ... Yatcly. Hants, England. 

915 Balaraj Urs, M. N., Esq., b.a. ... Mysore. 

9 ° > Balasundaram Jyer. C. S., b.a. ••• Deputy Commissioner, Chitaldrug. 

9 ,9 Bhabha, H. J., Esq., M.A. ... Pedder Road, Bombay. 

191 ; Bheemachnr, A., Ksq., m.a. . ••• Headmaster, Municipal High School, 

Bellary. 

91 ' Bheema Rao, Belldane Esq., b.a. High Court Vakil, Bellary. 

iqij A• F. R., Rev. ... 5 . P. G. Mission, Nandyal. 

9 I Bishoo of Mangalore, the Rt. Rev. Mangalore. 

1012 Fonring, P- F., Esq. ... Deputy Commissioner, Bangalore. 

iqi 6 ' Bracken. W. A. F., Esq., ... Kattekoda Estate, Siddapur, Coorg. 

-q. _ Brockbank. A., Rev. ••• ... Wesleyan Mission, Hassan. 

1010 Frown. C. Hilton, Esq., i.c.s, ... Assistant Collector, Vellore. 
iqoo 1 Furn, J. G-, Esq., i.c.8. ... Sessions Judge, Madura. 

Buttrick, f- B., Rev. — 1 Secunderabad, Deccan. 


iQiI Buttrick, |. B., Rev. — Secunderabad, Deccan. 

Carline, G. R., Esq., p.R.A-l ... Historical Medical Museum, 54 a 

Wigmore Street, London,England. 
-* ^ Chandrasekhavan, C. V., Esq., m.a. Professor of History, Maharaja's 

College, Kasi Bhavanam," Trivan- 


* 9*3 Chandy, K., Esq., b.a. 

19,6 Chengayya, M., Esq., b.a., b.l. 
19 '4 Clarke, William Ross, Esq. 

*909 Cochet, J., Rev. 

1909 Coiaco, X , Esq. 

> 9«5 Cooke, H. M. A., Esq.— 

» 9 >o Cotton, C. W E., Esq., i.c.s. 
•^909 Cox, S. J., Rev. 

1914 Pallas. J., Col. 

Charter T T> 


drum. 

•• Deputy Commissioner, Tumkur. 

— High Court Vakil, Ncllore, 

• •• Tinnevelly Mills, Ambasamudram, 
Tinnevclly Dt. 

... Virajpct, Coorg. 

... Supervisor, Revenue Settlement Party 
Chingleput. 

... Supt. of Mines, Oorgaum, K. G. F. 
... 70 , Middleton Street, Calcutta. 

... London Mission, Hosur. 

- United Service Club, Simla. 

I 1 . r 


ig'2 DesiKa «_banar, T,, Der»an Baha-j Municipal Chairman, Trichinopoly. 
dur, b.a.. B . I &. — ... j 

1916 Doraiswamy Pillay, r ^ -ALajisarkhanq Street, Palamcottah. 


.\j O FUS S1 Jj MEMBERS —rontinuad. 

•}~ > 


Date of 
Mp.mkbr- 

SH1P 


NAMES 


ADDRESSES 


Dobreuil, J., Jouveau Prof. ... Professor, Colonial College, C. 

Dumas Street, Pondicherry. 

Eliot, Sir Chavles, K. C. M. G. ... The University, Hong Kong, China. 

Eliot, J., Esq. ... ••• Assistant Sut>t. of Police, Mala • 

puram P. 0 ., S. Malabar. 

Fitz-Muurice, Dr. J. J., .. Medical Officer, Champion Reefs. 

K. G. F. 

Forrest, Sir George, K. C. I. K. ••• Oxford, England. 

Foulkef, R., Esq. ... ••• Fischers Gardens, Madura. 

Ghose, A., Esq., p.c.s., f.r.g.b. Gooty R. S., Madras Presidency. 

m.i.m.b., 

Giovanini. D., Rev. r,R„ b.j. — Cadialbort, Mangalore. 

Gnnrin, Y,, Rev • ••• ”• Catholic Chaplain, Coromandel, 

K. G. F. 

Goj'ftlacharinr, C., Esq ... Pleader, Poonamallee, Madras. 

Gopalocharinr, A. V., Bag. ... High Court Vakil. Trichinopoly. 
Gopulasami Mudaliar M., Esq,, Rao Chairman of Municipality, Bellary. 
Bahadur 


Eliot, Sir Chavles, K. C, M. G. 
Eliot. J., Esq. 

Fitz-Muurice, Dr. J. J., 

Forrest, Sir George, K. C. I. K. 
Foulkef, R., Esq. 


Govindachary&swami, A., Esq. 

Govinda Rao, P. S„ Esq. 
Govindasflmi Nayagar, N., Esq. 
Gulliford, H., Rev. 

Haddon, A. C., Dr. p.r.k. 


I" Vfda.Qriham," 1050 , Viceroy 
Road, Mysore. 

District Forest Officer, Mysore. 
Medical Practitioner, Kornad. 
Wesleyan Mission, Mysore. 

Lecturer of Ethnology, University of 
Cambridge, 3 Craumer Road, Cam. 
bridge, England. 

Museum House, Madras. 


Hall, J. F., Esq. 

Henderson, J. R., Esq. ... Museum House, Madras. 

Krishnan. R. V., Esq., n-A., m.l. ... District Munsiff, Ellore. 

Krishna Rao, B„ Esq., l.m. & s., Dt. Sanitary Officer, Chickmagalur. 
L.S.S.C. 

Krishna Rao, C., Esq., d.a. ... Retd. Deputy Inspector-General of 


Krishna Rao, C., Lsq., d.a. ... Retd. Deputy Inspector-General of 

Education, Tumbler. 

Krishna Saetri, H., Rao Saheb, Epigraphist to the Govt, of India 
n - A< Madras. 

Krishnasawuii Iyengar, S. V., Esq. Assistant Professor of History, Malta- 
M.A., b.l. raja's College, Mysore. 

Krishnasawmi Iyer, E. S., Dr. Durbar Surgeon Mysore. 
b.a., m.b.c.m. etc. 

Krishnaswami Iyer, R. V., Esq., Headmaster, High School, Hassan. 

B.A- 

Lakshmanan, N., Esq. ... Chennimalni Post, Coimbatore Dt. 

Lakshminarasimhaiva, Esq., b.a., Assistant Deputy Director of Schools, 
LT * 1 st Range, Mysore. 

Lakshminarasimhiengar, N. G-, Munsiff,-Chitaldrug. 

Esq. 



NAMES 


Osborn, H. H , Ksq. ... 
Pancbanada Iyer, A., Esq 

: Parthasarathy Iyengar, Esq. 
i Penn, W. C, Rev. m.a. 

President, The, Maharaja’s College 
Union 

Raghavendra Rao, B. S-, Esq. b.a. 

Rama Iyer, S„ Esq. ... 

Ramakrishna Rao, B , Esq., Raja- 
karyaprasakta 
Ramasn-amayya, B., Esq. 


■M OFU8SIL M EMBERS - continued. 


Date of 
Member* 


ADDRESSES 


■ hddiwanna Estate, Ntlambur p, 0 . 
S. Malabar. 

Collector of Ramnai, Madura. 
Exeter College, Oxford England. 
Oxford Street, Secunderabad, Deccan. 
Assistant Director, Ethnographical 
Museum, tmpirial Academy of 
Sciences, Petrograd, Russia. 
Secretary, Bombay Natural History 
Society, G Appollo Street, Bombay, 
District and Sessions Judge, Mysore. 

Planter. •• HoneyvaU" Balur.Kadur 
District. 

Circle Inspector, Madras Police 
Force, Budvel, Cuddappa District. 
Methn Street, Salem. 

Pleader, Hassan. 

Sub Registrar, Malur. 

Deputy Director of Survey, Sande- 
pettai Street, Madura, 

Presidency Magistrate. Pursewakam, 
Madras. 

Advocate, Mysore. 

Birsltoitlt, Leeds, England. 

Wesleyan Mission, Shimoga. 

Madras Stable Company, Mount 
Road, Madras. 

Oorgaum, K. G. F. 

Sub Accountant and Director, Madras 
Survey, Tanjore. 

Pleader, Chittoor. 

Principal. Noble College, Masttlipa- 
tarn. 

Mysore. 

Lecturer, Collegiate High School, 
Mysore. 

Civil Surgeon, Loi Mwc District, 
Southern Shan States, Burma, 
Palace Controller, Mysore. 

Sub District Officer, Chikmagalur. 

“ Sukhaston” Ward Place, Colombo, 
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MOFUSSlL MEMBERS — continued. 


Date of 
Member¬ 
ship 


NAMHS 


ADDRESSES 


Ramaswami Iyer, S.,Esq., b.a., b.l. High Court Vakil, “ Govsri Vilas,' 

Mylapore, Madras. 

Ramesam Pantulu, V., Esq. ( m.a., High Court Vakil, Triplicate, 

Madras. 


Rangachari, V., iisq., m.a., l.t. ... Assistant Professor of History, Presi¬ 
dency College, Madras, 

Rangiah Naidu, B. M., Esq. ... Municipal Secretary, Davangere, 

Chitaldrng District. 

Reed, W. H., Esq. ... ... Mavinkere Estate, Kalasa, Kadttr 

• District. 

Reilly, H., Esq., i.c.s. ... 

Richards, J. W., Ksq. ... ... " Herrington, 1 ' 2 nd Wondvilla Road, 

BexhiU-on-Sea, England. 

Rivers, W. H. R., Esq. ... St. John's College, Cambridge 

England. 

Roberts, S.G., Esq. ... ... Sessions Judge, Cuddalore, South 

A rent. 

jSambiah Pantulu, M. R„ Esq. ... Zamindar of Jagadevi, Krishnagiri, 

Salem Distr‘ct. 

iSell, R&v-Xanon ... ... C. M. House, Vepery, Madras. 

Sesha Iyer.SK. G., Esq. ... High Court Vakil, Trivandrum. 

Scshagiri IyoiVT. V., The Hon’hlc Poonamallee House, Egmore,Madras, 
Mr, Justice bV, b.l. 

Simmons, J. W.,‘^ev. 1 ... 1050 Vth dvenue, New York, 

U.S. A. 

Sivarama Krishna Iyer, M. Esq., Assistant Master, Government High 
n.A. School, Kolar. 

| 

Sivaswamier, P. S., Sir. k.c.s.i., ‘ Madlmv Bagh', Mylapore, Madras. 
K.C.I.B. 

Slater, A. R., Rev. ... ... Wesleyan Mission, Chlkmagalur. 

‘Smith, Mervyn, A., Esq. ... Calicut. 

Srcemant Sampat Rao Gaekwar R nce Course Road, Bangalore. 

Subba Rao, N. S., Esq., m.a. ... Maharaja's College, Mysore. 

Subba Rao, R., Esq., b.a. ... Senior History Assistant, Machaurin 

High School, Temple Street, Coca- 
nada. 

Sukhtankar, Dr. Vishnu, Ph. d. ... Id, Napier Road, Poona. 

Sundaram Aiyer, T. M., Esq. ... Mittadar of Chinnasamudram, Tiru- 

pattur, (North Arcol .) 

Sundaram Pillay, R., Esq. ... Headmaster, L. M., High School, 

Salem. 

Sundararaja Aiver, P. M., Esq. Sub Assistant Director, Madras 
B.A., b.b. Survey, Cuddalore, N. A. 

Suryanaravan Rao, R., Esq., b.a. Teacher, M. H., School, Kuruool. 

Sutherland. W., Revd. ... Chmgleput. 

Stuart, G. A. D., Esq., i.c.s. ... Ag • Director of Agriculture,Madras. 
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xMOFUSSIL MEMBERS— continued- 


Date of 
Member¬ 
ship. 



Thompson, E. W., Rev. m.a. 
Tirumalachar, M. D., Esq. b.a., 
b.l. 

Vasudeva Rao, D., Esq. 

Vedantum, T. M., Esq., b.a.,b.£.. ... 

Venkatanaranappa, M., Esq., b.a. 
Venkataramayya, D., Esq., b.a., 
l.t. 

i Venkata Rao, M. V., Esq., B.A., 
! LL.n. 

Venkata Rao, K., Esq., b.a. 

Venkatesa Iyengar, M.. Esq., m.a. 
Venkatakrishnayya, M., Esq. 

Venkatasubba Iyer, K. G., Esq., 
B A., d.l. l.t. 

Venkoba Rao, B., Esq., b.a. 
Viswanatha, Rao O., Esq., b.a., 
b.l. 

Vyas Rao, R. E9q. 

Waddington, H-, Esq. ... 

Watson, H. A., Esq. i.e.s. 

Wolfe, G. C. Esq. 


ADDRESSES 


Wesleyan Mission, Tumkur. 

Munsiff, Seringapatam. 

Kuppam, North Arcot. 

High Court Vakil, Brodies Road, 
Mylapore, Madras. 

Assistant Commissioner, Kolar. 
Principal, Training College, Mysore. 

Advocate, Vicetoy Road, Mysore. 

Principal, Mahabodhi College, 98 Sea 
Street, Colombo, Ceylon. 

Assistant Commissioner, Mysore. 
Headmaster, Marimallappa’s High 
School, Mysore. 

High Court Vakil, Salem. 

Special Magistrate, K. G. F. _ 
High Court Vakil, Nellore. 

Tata's Geologist, Sakchi Via Kali- 
mat i, B. N>. Ry. 

“ Lake View," Coimbatore. 

Revenue Settlement Officer, Cudda- 
fore, N.T. 

Military Finance Department, Rooms 
Nos. 155 , 156 , The Grand Hotel, 
Chowringhee, Calcutta. 




Date of 
Entry 


NAMES 


ADDRESSES 


19x2 

Anstead, Mrs. 

1912 

: Curator, The 

__X 9»4 

Curator, The 

19x6 

Curator, The 

1916 

Honorary Secretary, 

% 

1917 

Do 

19x7 

Inspector-General of Education 
Mysore 

1912 

Librarian, The 

1917 

Officer in charge, Public Library 


I 

1914 • Principal, The 

1914 Principal and Superintendent 

19x2 Principal, The 

1917 Rajaram Rao, D.,. Esq. 


...\c/o R. D. Anstead, Esq., M. A., 
Planting Expert, 8 Cambridge 
Road, Bangalore. 

... Government Museum, Bangalore. 

... Oriental Library, Mysore. 

... The State Museum, Trichur. 

Saklespur Free Reading Room, 
Saklaspur, Hassan District. 

... Krishnaraja Reading Room, Hoshote, 
Bangalore District. 

in Bangalore. 

... Adyar Library, Adyar, Madras. 


European Boy's High School, Cali ■ 
cut. 

School of Arts, Madras. 

Central College, Bangalore. 

Assistant, London Mission High 
School, Bangalore. 

Cosmopolitan Club, Mount Road, 
Madras. 


N 1915 1 Secretary, The ... Cosmopolitan Club, Mount Roc 

Madras. 

STUDENT MEMBERS 

1915 Chakravarthi, C., Esq., b.a. ... u Satyalayam," HighGrouud, Banga¬ 
lore. 

1913 Kurupad, Gundappa, S., Esq. ... 184 , Basavangudi Bangalore City. 


EXCHANGE LIST 


No. 

NAMES 

ADDRESSES 

1 

2 

3 * 

Director, The 

Director-General, The 

Editor, The 

Of Public Instruction, Poona, 
Bombay. 

Of Arch ecology in India, Simla. 

" Hindustan Review ," Allahabad, 

4 

Editor, The 

'South India Association Journal ', 
Madras. 

5 

6 

l 

Editor, The 

Editor, The 

Editor, The 

General Secretary, The 

" Indian Antiquary ,” British India 
Press, Maxagon, Bombay. 

Ceylon Antiquary and Literary 
Register, Timet of Ceylon,Colombo, 

Ceylon. 

Modern Review, Calcutta. 

Bihar and Orissa Research Society, 
Ranchi, Bihar and Orissa. 

9 

Honorary Secrotary, The 

Branch Royal Asiatic Society, 
Bombay. 

IO 

Honomry Secretary, The 

•A 

Asiatic Sogkty of Bengal, 1 , Park, 
Street, Calcutta. 

IX 

Iyer and Sons, A. V. Messrs 

Publishers, Indian Architecture, 
Car Street, Triplicate, Madras. 

i2 

Registrar, The 

Chief Secretariat, Fort St. George, 
Madras. 

•3 

Secretary, The 

Connemara Public Library, Madras, 

«4 

Secretary, The ... j 

Hyderabad Arclncological Society, 
Hyderabad, Deccan. 

*5 

Singaravelu Pillai, A., Esq. 

Secretaire Administratif de la 
Societe dc TIndi fra ueaise Biblio- 
thique, Pondicherry. 

16 

>7 

Superintendent, The 

Superintendent, The 

Archeological Survey, Southern 
Circle, Madras. 

Research Department, Kashmir State, 
Srinagar. 

i8 

Superintendent, The 

Of Archeology, Trivandrum, Travail- 
core. 
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Central Archaeological Library, 

NEW DELHI. 


Author 


A booh that is shut is but a block 

-AEPLOc^. 


GOVT. OF INDIA 
partment of Archaeology 

NEW DELHI. . 


Please help us 
clean and moving. 











